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Ives Electric Reversing Locomotive 


The third successful year. Operated by Ives Push Button Control. 
Press the button to stop—again to reverse. 





[ Safety First! | 


Just like sitting atthe throttleof —. 
the 7 wentieth Century Limited! A re” 


The prettiest signal ever seen 


: 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 
Dept. B4, Holland Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


| hee day at 2:45 P.M. the famous Twenti- them are found exclusively in Ives Trains (the 
4 eth Century Limited thunders out of Grand automatic banjo signal, for example). Only Ives 
Central Station, New York, on its fast run to has all these modern improvements. . 
Chicago. When it nears a crossing, banjo signals Ives locomotives have all kinds of power for 
glow to warning red. Automatic semaphores pulling long trains at express speed. All motors, 
guide it at every stage of its journey. “Danger even the smallest, are built with extreme care. 
ahead!”’ a signal warns suddenly. A touch of his Shining brass name and number plates make 
hand, and the engineer stops the train. Another the cars and locomotives things of beauty. Ives 
touch, and the train backs up. Transformers (which are power plants for any 

You can do all these things with your wonder- electric train) are the most inexpensive as well 
ful Ives Electric Train. The Ives express speeds as the most efficient vou can buv. 
around the track. Automatic Signal 333 flashes ; 
out the warning at the highway crossings, keep- 
ing the track clear (Safety First!). Signal 331 
flashes to the engineer danger or clear track, as 
the case may be. 

When Signal 331 flashes the red, press the 
button and the train stops. Press it again, and 
it backs up to the point of safety. Now the light 
flashes green. Press the button twice, and pro- 
ceed on your journey. How can you beat it for The bigge St, most interesting Train Book 
real good fun and realism! for boys ever issued—FREE 

Every up-to-date feature THE 1926 Book of Ives Trains is the largest, 
Ives Trains have every device ever invented for most colorful and fascinating book of minia- 
making miniature trains just like their models, ture railways ever published. It has 44 pages, 
the famous transcontinental flyers. The only illustrated in full colors throughout and tells 
difference is in their size! Most of these up-to- you everything you want to know about electric 
date features are Ives inventions. Many of and mechanical trains. Mail the coupon today. 


You have a fascinating selection from the al- 
most endless variety of passenger and freight 
cars, electric target signals and semaphore sig- 
nals, tunnels, bridges, stations, etc. Prices 
range from the $1.50 mechanical train. to the 
big, complete $50 electric outfit. 

Toy, department, electrical, hardware and 
sporting goods stores sell Ives Trains. 











Ives Automatic Bell- 
Light Banjo Signal 333 
(For any size track) 

Three automatic features in 
one. Ives is the only minia- 
ture railway that has this 
THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION wonderful automatic banjo 

Established 1868 signal. 
Holland Avenue, Dept. 84, Bridgeport, Conn. 














oa CTR] Please mail me your FREE 1926 Book of Ives Trains, containing 44 pages in full colors. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Lew 


% 


Who Wan 


Jor Christmas 


Who wants to have fun? Who wants to play like Tom 
Brown? Who wantsto be the most popular boyintown? 


Who wants to play in the school Band? Who wants to 
be the leader of his own dance orchestra? Who wants 
a chance to play his way through college? 


If these are the things you want, Boy! set your heart on a 
Buescher Saxophone for Christmas. Tell Dad and Mother the 
only thing that will make you happy is a 


Bozscm 


True Tone Saxophone 


Get a Buescher Saxophone for Christmas and by New Year’s 
you’ll be playing easy tunes. Three lessons, given on request with each 
new Saxophone, _ you a quick easy start. Boys frequently master scales 
the first hour and are ready to join the band in ninety days. 


Nothing But a Buescher for You 


But only with the simplified fingering and the perfect tuning of the Buescher 
Saxophone is this rapid progress assured. You don’t have to fussand favor for 
certain notes. You just open or close the key, and blownormally for a full rich 
tone. It’s almost as easy as playing a tune with one finger on the piano. 


And Don’t Forget to Tell Dad and Mother 


Tell Dad and Mother that practicing any wind instrument makes boys 
healthy, and smarter in school; that Music keeps boys in good company, and 
attracts friends that are worth while. Tell them they can get any Buescher 
instrument on six days’ trial, satisfaction guaranteed, and that they can pay 
for it, a little each month. 


Send for catalog of any instrument you choose. Get the prices and the 


details of our free trial, easy payment plans. The coupon at the right is for 
the boy who wants a Buescher for Christmas. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 348 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1836 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 





Clip the Coupon NOW! 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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This beautiful book gives 
the complete history of the 
Saxophone, and tells why 
the Buescher is so easy to 
learn to play. Init you will 
find the first lesson chart 
and many interesting pict- 
ures. Sent free to any boy 
interested in purchasing a 
Buescher Saxophone, 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
1836 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 
Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way 
please send me your free literature. I am inter- 
ested in the instrument checked below: 


Saxophone 0 Cornet 0 Trumpet 0 
Trombone 0 Tuba 0 











New Boy Scout Equipment 
Catalogue—FREE! 


The new 1926 Catalogue of Boy 
Scout Equipment contains all kinds 
of information as to the right kind 
of equipment for hiking, camping, 
every sort of scout activity and 
dozens of other interesting sugges- 
tions. Sent free if you address 


Hromalegot 


Room 856, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





The Scout Lumberjack Shirt 
No scout who likes to hike and enjoy the great 
outdoors and be properly dressed should be with- 
out this new practical and comfortable Lumber- 
jack Shirt. Because it is so sturdily made of 
strong, durable material, it is very appropriate 
for all kinds of activity whether it be in warm 
or cool weather. They are made of 22-24 oz. 
all wool material. In Boys’ sizes 12 to 18 years. 
No. 596 Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 597 Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 

Each, $4.95 

For men, order by collar size. 
No. 599. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 600 Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid, 


Each, $5.50 
The New Official, Boy Scout Haversack 


Adopted after many months of experimenting and 
consultations with hunters, trappers and leading 
camping authorities. It is a decided improvement 
over any haversack on the market to-day and is 
the most practical article of a scout’s equipment. 


No. 573 Shipping weight 2 lbs. Price, $2.50 
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New Official Boy Scout Shoes 
The Heavy Duty Shoes 

The construction of these shoes has been de- 
signed to provide for roughtest service in camp 
or on the hike. Everything about them is of 
the sturdiest character, yet their appearance 
is such that the Boy Scouts will be proud to 
wear them with their official uniform, or for 
general everyday purposes, or in stormy weather. 
The leather will take a good polish. 


The General Purpose Dress Shoe 
These shoes will be found suitable for all save 
the very roughest hiking and camping. Rec- 
ommended for general utility wear, for all other 
Scouting purposes and for school. 


Oxfords 

The extent to which scouts and scout leaders 
are wearing low-cut shoes practically all the 
year round, has led the Boy Scouts of America 
to make available to the field this. Official Boy 
Scout Oxford, identical in all respects, except 
heights, with the Official Boy Scout Dress Shoe, 
described above. 


Sizes and Prices For All Three Shoes 


Rs Ree ee ee $5.00 
ee EG Oh O8 To sk sicce cd avanecss 5.75 


Widths, B, C, D, E and EE. 
Parcel Post—Prepaid 
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37 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, III. 
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For Autumn Days 


‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Cook Kit 


Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. Out- 
fit consists of fry pan with patent folding handle 
into which stick may be inserted for holding over 
fire. Cooking pot with cover, drinking cup, stew 
pan which also serves as plate and soup bowl. 
Fork and spoon included, parts nest and lock 
together, hence do not rattle. Khaki carrying 
case with adjustable strap. Shipping weight 3 lbs. 
No. 1200 Price, $2.85 


‘“‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum Canteen 


Made of heavy seamless aluminum enclosed in 
tight-fitting khaki felt cover which, when wet, 
keeps contents cool. Fitted with removable 
adjustable shoulder strap. Canteen is con- 
caved to fit wearer’s hip. Capacity slightly 
over one quart. Shipping weight 2 lbs. 


No. 1466 Price, $3.00 
Official Boy Scout Axes 


Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. Made 
of one piece solid steel, hand-forged, coated with 
rust-resisting finish, has head for drawing nails. 
Complete with leather sheath. 

No. 1510 “Plumb” Brand. Prepaid. Price, $1.80 
No. 1507 “Collins” Brand. Prepaid. Price, $1.80 


Official Boy Scout Knives 
Regulation model, large sized stag handle, heavy 
cutting blade, screw driver, bottle and can opener, 
punch blade, shackle for hanging on belt. Built 
to stand rough usage. 


No. 1496 “Remington” make. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 


No. 1502 “Ulster” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 


Official Khaki Camp Blanket 
A scout’s warmest friend. An economical wool 
blanket of exceptional wearing quality. Stamped 
with official badge design. Weight 3 lbs. Size 
58 x 82 inches. 
No. 1172 Shipping weight 4 lbs. 
Price, each, $4.00 


Official High Grade Khaki Camp Blanket 
Made of the finest quality pure soft wool. Weight 
4% lbs. Size 66 x 84 inches. 

No. 1334 Shipping weight 6 lbs. Each. 
Price, $6.50 


Signal Flag Kits 
The best buy a scout can make. These kits afford 
a most unusual opportunity for obtaining complete 
signal flag outfits at less than the actual value of 
the case which holds them. Set consists of 2 pr. 
flags, 1 pr. for semaphore signaling, provided with 
separate wooden sticks, and the other for Morse 
signaling with separate long metal rods in their sec- 
tions. All are contained in a special heavy case 
with adjustable shoulder strap and rawhide thongs. 
Shipping weight 3% lbs. 
No. 1498 Price, .75 


Tracking Irons 
The best fun a scout can have is tracking a fellow 
scout through the woods. Supplied with leather 
straps so they may be adjusted to foot. Prepaid. 
No. 1445 ’ Price Per Pair, .50 


Swiss Model Wrist Watch 
Six-jewel lever movement with suede strap. 
Luminous—can be easily read in the dark— 
very attractive and a practical Boy Scout Watch. 
Prepaid. 
No. 1547 Price, $6.50 
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AVENUE 
YORK 


1926 


583 Market Street 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Imitations are things 
which pretend to be like 
something else, but only 
pretend! Actually they are 
spurious—counterfeit. 
Someone else. profits—not 
you—if an imitation dis- 
places the genuine. 


When youbuyyourscout 
uniform or other equip-' 
ment, be sure you are the 
one to profit. How? By 
getting Official Supplies 
only; those authorized and 
guaranteed by the Boy 
Scouts of America. Best 
value, longest service, 
moderate price—these will 
be your profits. 


If you haven’t a cata- 
logue published as the Oc- 
tober, 1926, Number of 
SCOUTING; your scout- 
master will loan you his or 
write us at once for a copy. 


Be sure you get the Offi- 
cial Equipment. 


No garment or article of 

equipment is official for 

the Boy Scouts of America 
without this seal 











THEY’RE STILL GOOD FRIENDS 


“Sh! There they are! Steady now, Brownie! Take a bead on his head, 

Jim, and squeeze the trigger—don’t jerk it. If you miss, I’m off you for 

life.” 

But Jim and Bill are still the best of friends, for Jim was using a Reming- 

ton .22 Repeater Model 12 and he did not miss. 

You’re not likely to miss with a rifle as easy to point and as deadly ac- 

curate as this sturdy, well-made little gun. In every respect it lives up 

to the high standard set by Remington in the manufacture of rifles and 

shotguns for more than a century. 

If you are able to add to your equipment a Remington Sheath Knife and 

a Remington “Official Knife—Boy Scouts of America,” you’re a pretty 

lucky youngster. The steel in them is the finest—equal to the many hard 
' jobs of a hike or camping trip. 

Learn for yourself the thrill of dropping an old, grey woodchuck in his 

tracks. Ask your dealer to show you the Remington Model 12 Repeater 

and his line of Remington knives. 








Remington— Model 12, Hammerless, Take-down, 
.22 Calibre Repeating Rifle. 





Remington— Model 4. Sinyle-shot, Take-down 
Rifle. Made in either .22, .25 or-.32 calibre. 


=> => =D 


.22 Short Lesmok 22 Long Lesmok .22 Long-rifle Palma 
Remington Small-bore Cartridges hold the world’s record for target shooting. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
25 Broadway Established 1816 New York City 
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506 Evergreen Avenue, FOR 
Bradley Beach, New Jersey. 8 
HEROISM 










GOLD MEDAL FOR HEROISM 


the afternoon of January 27th, Scout Adolphe 
Platky and his friend, James Robinson, were enjoying 
themselves with their sleds on Sylvan Lake. Robinson 
was coasting along when he suddenly discovered that 
the ice was getting very thin. With no means of stopping 
the sled, he plunged through the thin ice and into deep 
water at practically the same spot where an ill-fated 
skater was drowned a year previous. 


Scout Platky, pushing his own sled before him, attempted 
to reach his friend and eventually succeeded in reaching 
Robinson’s outstretched fingers. Holding on, he finally 
was able to pull his friend out of the water on to the 
firm ice, 













The two boys raced to Scout Robinson’s home where a 
roaring fire soon warmed the dripping lad, and he soon 
was none the worse for his almost disastrous adventure. 
Robinson’s family believes that had it not been for the 
prompt action of his friend, he would not be alive today. 
Scout Platky has been awarded the Gold Medal for 
Heroism by the National Court of Honor of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 
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RS3333—The Remington 
“Official Knife—Boy 
Scouts of America.” 



























The New 

Remington 

Outdoor Knives 
with Sheaths 


Beautifully finished 
and_ perfectly bal- 
anced. Various styles 
and lengths. Blades are 
extra heavy gauge with 
knurled backs; correctly 
shaped for practical service 
in camp. Full-length handles 
fit the hand and assure a firm 
grip. _Sheaths of extra heavy 
ieather, stitched and riveted, with 
Vie 2 : lock-tite clasps. No. RH134 has 
5-inch Stainless Steel blade, blood 
rustless, and sells at a slightly 
higher price. 


_ Remington, 


Rifles Ammunition Shotguns Game Loads Cutlery Cash Registers 
LLL ILO DLE ASIST, RAE ETE ET EIDE EO LEA 
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The Mutiny of the Flying Spra 


PART I 


WAS expelled from Phillips Andover Academy at the 
height of the gold rush of 1849, my chum Tug Wilson, 
and I having been frequent visitors in Prexy’s office, until 
we were finally requested to leave forthwith, on account 
of ‘persistent misdemeanor.” 
My father was a peppery individual, and, as soon as the 
news reached him, wrote a brief note to me, as follows: 
You will return home at once. Report at the back door, where 
the cook will feed you. Then, get out, and get a job. 
Your 
Disgraced and Disgusted Parent. 


Mad as a fighting cock, I climbed up on top of the Boston 
coach. A long ride in the biting morning air is a grand tonic 
for bad spirits. SoIfoundit. Before arriving at my journey’s 
end, bitterness had been swept away, and I was beginning to 
think that, perhaps, I had been a fool after all. 

I had sworn that I wouldn’t go near home again. But as 
the thought of my mother came back to me, I didn’t see how 
I could help returning. 

I told myself, “‘I must see her, whatever happens. But 
there won’t be any more of what father calls stickin’ round the 
apron strings. I'll show the old crusty-back I can put up 
my dukes, if I have to.” 

After a long and discouraging quest, I at last obtained a 
job as shipping clerk at the office of N. L. & G. Gertridge, an 
established house in the China trade. 

My application was made to Nathaniel Gertridge, the head 
of the firm, reputed to be incredibly rich, and incredibly 
stingy. The firm had tried opium-smuggling, the Coolie 
trade, and every other maritime venture with large return. 

“So you’re the’son of Benjamin Curtis. Well, I’m especially 
glad to see you on ac- 
countof yourfather.” 
(My father and he 
were bitterest rivals.) 
‘And what can we 
do to serve you?” 

“T’ve come to ap- 
ply for a job.” 

“Why didn’t you 
go to your father?” 

“He wouldn’t ac- 
cept me.” 

“‘Sooner have you 
learn at some one 
else’s expense, eh?” 

“Very likely, Sir.” 

‘*Well, since 
you’re so truthful, 
we'll take you on. 
They generally 
charge fifty guineas 
to teach a youth the 
shipping business, 
but as you are the 
son of Benjamin Cur- 
tis, we'll take you 
on for nothing. How 
would that suit?” 

“Wouldn’t _ suit, 
I’ve got to have the 
price of my board.” 

“Not living at 
home?” 

“T live in a board- 
ing house at five 
dollars per,” 

“Been kicked out 
by your old man, eh? 
That’s certainly in 
your favor. Very 
well, we'll pay you 
six dollars a week.” 


1926 


By Arthur Hunt Chute 


Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 





“But, Sir re 

“Tut, tut, if you want to get a start, report to Mr. Scraters, 
our head clerk. And if you want to keep.the job, see that you 
are never late in the mornings. Shipping clerks report at 
seven.” 

I was hardly enthusiastic as I went out to look for Mr. 
Scraters, but this at least was a job. 

With nothing else to do for the rest of the day, I started to 
walk aimlessly along the foreshore. My thoughts were 
gloomy at first, but who could withstand the magic of that 
water-front? 

Every one I talked with had some new story of the fabulous 
West. I had often heard of California, Father’s ships*brought 
occasional cargoes of hides from there. 

Everybody that I met seemed to be bound for California. 
I suppose I met half a dozen boys who had run away from 
inland farms, and were now searching for jobs as cabin boys, 
and then and there, I vowed that, I too, would soon be out- 
ward bound. 


A CLIPPER getting under weigh is always a thrilling sight, 
but this morning the sight of the Phantom coupled with 
the songs of the crew and fever of the gold rush, enthralled me. 

As she gathered way in the slack water, the onlooking crowd 
joined with gusto in the chorus. Swept off of my feet with 
the crowd spirit, I found myself singing ‘‘ Round Cape Horn” 
as loud as the best. 

Just at the height of the chorus, next to me in the crush, 
I caught sight of a pair of mighty shoulders and a bull-like 
neck that suddenly called to mind our football days at Andover. 
It could not be? But, yes, sure enough! There was old 
Tug Wilson, singing that gold-seekers chantey with a fervor, 
which left no doubt that he, too, had caught the stampeding 
fire. 





There was something reminiscent in her fine sweeping lines 


On recognizing me, he exclaimed, 

“‘Why, hullo, Laurie. No one on earth I’d sooner see than 
yourself. Where ye bound?” 

Instinctively, and without the slightest premeditation, I 
answered, 

“Round Cape Horn.” 

The usual flippant expression on Tug’s face became mo- 
mentarily serious. 

“D’ye really, and truly mean that?” 

“‘T never meant anything more serious.” 

*€ All right, old man, I’m with ye.” 


WAS on hand at our shipping office next morning, bright and 

early. Sitting up at a high desk, on a high-legged stool was 
about the most wearisome and tedious occupation that one 
could imagine. In one of the off times, my desk mate, Jones, 
cast a flood of light on the dreary and meaningless manifest 
sheet, before me, by telling the prices that some of the items 
would fetch on the other side of the Horn. 

“You talk about gold,’’ said Jones, “‘here’s gold, for you.” 

““What d’ye mean.” 

“Why I was just thinking o’ what some o’ the items is going 
to fetch.” 

Running his finger down the list, Jones began to estimate 
the California prices, which were then at the peak, because of 
the gold rush. 

“Picks, forty-five dollars each; shovels, forty dollars; flour, 
a hundred dollars a barrel; boots, fifty dollars a pair; sugar, 
four dollars a pound; playing cards, five dollars a pack.” 

“That’s pretty good profit for the old man,” I observed. 

“Everything Gertridges put their hand to turns to gold. 
Did you ever hear of their new clipper the Phantom?” 

“‘ Aye, I saw her saikfor Frisco yesterday.” 

“Well, there’s a gold-digger afloat for ye. She cost this 
firm seventy-two 
thousand to build, 
and already, in her 
brief time off the 
ways, she’s netted a 
clean profit of a 
hundred and fifty 
thousand. But, I'll 
tell you, Curtis, I 
wouldn’t own her in 
spite of all her 


profits.” 
“Why?” 
‘“‘Because she’s 
hoodooed. There’s 


been ‘one’ continual 
run o’ bad luck for 
the Phantom ever 
since shé left the 
ways. Those who 
know, say: that ain’t 
half o’ ‘what’s: in 
store for her.” — 

“But, she’s one of 
the finest looking 
clippers I’ve ever 
seen.” 

“That don’t mean 
nothin’. Ships are 
like women, some of 
the prettiest are also 
the trickiest. The 
Phantom was started 
wrong in the be- 
ginning.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Built too fast for 
the laws of God and 
man. There’s such 
a thing as rushing 
just a little too much 
when ye’re- after 
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gain. Old Gertridge was out in California when the first 
rumors of gold came through. He saw what it meant and, 
hurrying back overland, gave the order to build the Phantom. 
They started to lay down her keel on Aprit first, and if ye’ll 
believe me, she was launched just sixty days later.” 

“What?” I burst out, increduously. 

“Honest truth, only sixty days. Building a ship at a speed 
like that is just asking for it. Thirty days after her launching, 
the Phantom was loaded at fifty-five dollars a ton, and out- 
bound for around the Horn. There was something kind of 
unholy in the way everything was rushed, and no one was 
surprised when the day after her embarkation, she reappeared 
off Sandy Hook with her ensign at halfmast, and her skipper 
a corpse in his cabin, killed by the mizzen topmast yard 
crashing down upon him. 


three skysail yards across, and was by far the loftiest ship 
in port. 


HILE I was lost in admiration of her splendid lines, I 

felt a strong hand placed upon my shoulder, and, turn- 
ing, looked into the inscrutable face of Capt. Calvin Pea- 
body, a spare man of military erectness. 

Turning on me a pair of pale blue eyes, that carried with 
them the deep inward look of the sea, he inquired, 

“‘Aren’t you the son of Benjamin Curtis?” 

“Yes, Sir, we used to meet up at our home.” 

“And what can I do for you, my lad?” 

“Well, Sir, this is my friend Wilson. We two chaps want 
to ship with you for the voyage around the Horn.” A bleak 
smile came over his face. 

““How did you want to ship, 





“With gold-fever in his blood, 
Old Gertridge did not wait long 
enough for common decency, but 
rushed another skipper, Capt. 
Calvin Peabody, into her, and 
shot her off to sea again. Pea- 
body was some sail-dragger, and 
ninety-seven days later, he came 
storming through the Heads of 
San Francisco, making what was, 
till then, the fastest run around 
the Horn. 

“From Frisco, he jumped the 
Phantom across the Pacific to 


most exciting 





AURIE and Tug have 
only started on their 
great adventure. Don’t miss 
an instalment of one of the 


LIFE has ever printed. 


my young gentlemen, as cabin 
passengers?”’ 

“No, Sir. We wanted to sign 
on as sailors before the mast.” 

‘Did your father send you?” 

‘““No, Sir.” 

“Does he 
intentions?” 

“‘T don’t think so.” 

“Well, under the circumstance, 
I’m sure I. can’t see my way 
clear to taking you. Why not 
try another ship?” 

“We have, Sir, and they’ve 


know your 


serials BOYS’ 








Whampoa for tea. Loading at 
forty dollars a ton, she sailed for 
New York, passing down the China Seas and through the 
Formosa Channel, then, some time later, she appeared off 
Borneo, flying signals of distress. 

“An American ship finally answered her signals. It was 
found that soon after leaving Whampoa, beri-beri had broken 
out among the crew and all were dead, or powerless to navigate 
from the ravages of the disease. At the request of Captain 
Peabody, sorely stricken, several volunteer seamen and an 
officer were put aboard the Phantom to sail her back to the 
nearest port. First of all, the greater part of the rescuing ves- 
sel’s crew were sent aboard the Phantom to cleanher out. The 
fo’c’sle and cabin were in a horrible state. The poor fellows 
that were still alive being too weak to bury their mates. 

“With everything ship-shape, new sails were bent, and 
the invincible Peabody and his volunteer seamen started to sail 
the Phantom back to Whampoa. Many more died on the way 
back, but in spite of the ghastly odds against him, Captain 
Peabody managed to bring his vessel back to Whampoa. 

““No-Loss and Great-Gain'Gertridge have agents in China 
of their own kidney, who allow no let nor hindrance, even in 
the face of death. One month later, entirely reconditioned, 
with a fresh cargo of tea, Peabody took the Phantom to sea 
again, in time to catch the height of the monsoon, and eighty- 
seven days out from Whampoa she yas flying signals for a 
pilot off Sandy Hook.” 

Somewhat aghast at this gruesome disclosure, I inquired. 

“And is that the same lovely clipper that I saw outbound 
yesterday morning?” 

“The same one. A terrific money-maker, and an unhal- 
lowed man-killer. Just the kind of packet for a skinflint like 
Gertridge, who was born without any bowels of compassion.” 

“And what about her Skipper,” I inquired. “I think I 
know him.” 

“Oh, Peabody? He’s chucked the Phantom and gone over 
to another firm. When they get talking about the iniquity 
of his old command, he says, ‘The half has not been told.’ 
Calvin Peabody is hardly the man you’d expect to be scared 
of anything, but he sure is scared of the Phantom.” 


Oe could not imagine two lads more unlike than Tug 
Wilson and myself. Tug was given to blustering talk, and 
Father at first called him a braggart. But the way he handled 
our yacht outside when we went off on long sailing expeditions 
soon caused respect. 

Sailing was my father’s ultimate test of manhood. Tug 
emphatically made good at that test. He won more than 
one race for us by sheer nerve. I was better at the science of 
racing, but Tug beat us all the way he would crack on. 

During the period of my office apprenticeship, it was our cus- 
tom to meet on Saturday afternoons for sailing trips down 
Long Island Sound. 

Sometimes we got the loan of my father’s schooner yacht 
and ventured far out to sea, on which occasions, we liked to 
imagine ourselves outbound for California. Finally, one 
Saturday, when Tug and I were about to set off in our cat- 
boat, I suggested that we might try for a placc before the 
mast on the Flying Spray, one of my father’s clippers, due to 
sail the following day for San Francisco. My especial hope was 
pinned upon the fact that I knew the skipper, Captain Pea- 
body, formerly of the Phantom, who had been a frequent 
visitor at our home. 

Almost instantaneously with the suggestion, we were on our 
way off down the East River to Pier Nine, where the famous 
flyer was lying. 

Long before we arrived at the pier, we caught a glimpse 
of the lofty truck of the Flying Spray, with my father’s 
house-flag, gallant over all the waterfront. She carried 


all turned us down.” 

“T’m not surprised. There are too many first-class A. B.’s 
clamoring for berths, to leave much chance for tyros.” 

“‘But we know a whole lot about sailing, Sir,” broke in Tug. 
“T guess we can soon learn to hold our own on your clipper.” 

“T haven’t a doubt of it,’ answered the captain, with an 
approving glance at Tug’s shoulders. ‘‘But it seems to me 
that Latin and Greek ought to be your portion right now. 
Why aren’t you two young gentlemen in school?” 

““We were recently expelled,”’ said Tug, sheepishly. 

“Well, well, don’t apologize for it. The question, my young 
friends, is not how you start out, but how you finish up. I 
would like nothing better than taking you to sea with me. 
But without your father’s assent, it’s out of the question.” 


ye ABLY one Sunday morning, long before any one in our 

boarding-house was awake, there came a loud rapping 
at the front door. As my room was right next, and as no one 
else seemed inclined to answer, I got up, and on throwing 
open the door discovered Tug waiting on the lower step, 
wearing the sort of rig which we donned for our week-end 
sailing trips on Long Island Sound. 

“What are you doing togged out like that, at this hour of 
the morning?” 

“‘Get your sailing togs on, Laurie, and come along.” 

““Where’ll I come?” 

“Never mind fool questions, step lively and do as I tell 
you.” 

When I reappeared in a rough suit, with oilskins over my 
arm, he said, 

“Have you any money?” 

“Fifty dollars.” 

“All right, bring that along.” 

More mystified than ever, I obeyed, and together we set 
out toward South Street, a three-mile walk from my boarding- 
house. 

As we swung along together, Tug sounded me out as to the 
seriousness of my intentions to join the gold rush. 

“Do you really mean business, or have you just allowed 
yourself to be swept off of your feet?” 

“*T guess I’m as serious as you,”’ I answered hotly. 

“All right, then, why haven’t you made good? You’re still 
marking time in New York, aren’t you? I’vemade up my mind 
that, if we two are going to do anything, we’ve got to take a 
plunge. Everlasting shivering on the brink ain’t good enough.” 

“‘But what’s a man going to do, if he hasn’t got the money?” 

“Money Aw, you make me sick, Laurie. Like every 
other rich man’s son, you’re always whining, money, money, 
money.” 

“I’m with you Tug, but, how in the world do you expect 
to do it? If we can’t work our way as sailors, if we can’t 
afford to buy a ticket, and if we can’t join the overland trail, 
how are we going to do it?” 

“‘Never mind, how—here’s the craft that starts the first lap 
of our journey.” 

We had arrived at the end of the pier, where we kept our 
cat-boat. I didn’t know whether to laugh or cry as Tug 
pointed down at the little cockle-shell. 

“To California in that,” I exclaimed aghast. : 

“Don’t be a fool, ye start in a row-boat to get to a liner, 
don’t ye?” 

“Yea,” 

‘All right then, hop aboard, and step the mast.” 

I did as I was bidden. And so, without further ado, we stood 
out toward Governor’s Island, about the most inconspicuous 
departure imaginable for our golden Odyssey. 

As we sailed seaward through the Narrows and down the 
Outer Bay, the little cat-boat ramped along before a full 
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breeze that forced us to single reef the mainsail as soon as we 
came into the choppy waters of the lower bay. 

Halfway across the Lower Bay, Tug relieved me at the 
steering, set his course for the shelter of an estuary where we 
came across a type of craft used by the Gloucester fishermen 
of that period, known as a pinkey. The pinkey was unlovely, 
but she appeared to be quite adequate for rough service. 

As we ranged alongside, I noticed on her counter the name, 
Hard Chance of Marblehead. With her pitch bottom, stout 
timbers, and stubby masts, she certainly looked as though 
she were created to stand any amount of smashing about in 
hard weather outside, a veritable storm-bird. 

“What d’ye think o’ her, Laurie?” inquired Tug, as we 
made fast and clambered aboard. 

“‘She’s no private yacht,” I replied with a touch of irony. 

“‘She’s a deep-sea bread-winner, the kind that you can put 
your trust in when its lookin’ dirty.” 

The Hard Chance was about fifteen tons. She had no rail, 
nor bulwark above the deck, the only protection being a nar- 
row waist, about eighteen inches in height. 

The cuddy, a small apartment forward, contained two 
berths, and a fireplace built of brick, just abaft the foremast. 
The chimney was made of wood and plastered on the inside to 
prevent its taking fire. 

An old Andover jersey lying on the bunk, and a couple of 
boxes of stores dumped down hastily, led me to infer that Tug 
had been there before. 

Bending over, I began to place the stores in a locker. Four 
quarts of molasses, ten pounds of fat pork, twenty pounds of 
flour, twenty pounds of hard-tack, five pounds of coffee, and 
a bag of potatoes. A couple of barrels of water, and a harness- 
cask of salt horse completed the ration. This did not repre- 
sent the possibility of a very elaborate bill-of-fare, but Tug 
said it would answer the purpose, and that we could also buy 
fresh supplies along the coast,to say nothing of the fish that we 
might catch. 


NOTHER essential article of the cuddy was a box of tinder, 
“and a supply of homemade matches, dipped in brimstone. 
The tinder was ignited by means of flint and steel, and in this 
way we lighted our matches—not a very agreeable job to per- 
form when it was rough, especially if one was a little squeamish. 

Coming out of the cuddy, we examined her gear. All the 
time Tug kept up a running fire of comment, praising every- 
thing like a person who was trying to make a sale. 

“She carries only foresail, mainsail and jib, but she’s a 
peach of a sailer in heavy weathr.” 

“You talk as if you had been out in her before.” 

“You bet I have. I ain’t putting all our future in any 
crazy sea-cofiin. I know what I’m doing before I take a 
chance, and I tell you I’m ready to trust this tough-looking 
little craft to get us there, and I’m doing it on something more 
than heresay.” 

Little by little I succumbed to Tug’s eloquence, and as I felt 
the sturdy lurch of the incoming rollers there was awakened 
within me something of the thrill of the wanderlust. 

Noting the undecided look upon my face, Tug burst out. 

“What the dickens is up with you, Laurie? Will nothing 
ever satisfy you. If you had a craft dropped down from 
heaven, could we possibly get anything better than this?” 

“She suits me to a T,”’ I answered. 

“Well, what’s up with ye, then?” 

“T was just wondering where you got her. Was she loaned 
to you? Did you rent her? Or did you buy her?” 

“‘Of course, I didn’t do any such thing.” 

“All right, what are you doing, stealing another man’s 
boat?” 

“T ain’t stealing,” answered Tug, hotly. ‘And what’s 
more you can take back your dirty insinuation.” 

“Aw, cut out that stuff. I say, either you got it right, or you 
got it wrong. So speak up, and tell us which.” 

“‘Possession’s nine points of the law, ain’t it?” 

“y s’pose so.” 

“All right, that’s how I come by this pinkey. I found her 
deserted and in bad shape, and I put this jersey in her last fall, 
to kind o’ stake out my claim, and as I’ve been tending her 
for the past six months, without a sign of any one else near 
her, I say it begins to look as if she was mine.” 

“But, where’s her rightful owner?” 

“Search me. Maybe in the graveyard, maybe in the peni- 
tentiary. Wherever he is, he hasn’t got any use for the 
Hard Chance, that’s sure, and as we two are bound to get 
out to the gold fields in California, I say, we’ve got to take 
the first thing that comes along. By good luck, it happens to 
be this handy little craft, just pining to get a chance to wash 
the barnacles off of herself. 

“But, you'll never get around Cape Horn in her.” 

“Who said we would?” 

“How are you expecting to fetch California, then?” 

“From Panama, of course.” 

With the Hard Chance plunging and pitching at the 
leash, I felt a strange yearning to fly away. Looking sea- 
ward, where the edge of the sky met the edge of the world, 
I felt like a bird that had suddenly discovered wings. We had 
only our moorings to slip, and nothing could hold us. I was 
burning for flight, and so, when Tug sang out, “Let her go!” 
obedience was instinctive. 

Making our cat fast to the mooring buoy, I cast off the 
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splice of six-inch cable at the stem, and the Hard Chance darted 
out of the mouth of the estuary, and laid over gleefully to meet 
the mighty heave of the open sea. 

We were off for California! 

Our pinkey was full of the sheer joyousness of life, as she 
ran down the wind, scattering sea beauties into a wake of milk- 
white foam. 

“What do you think of her now? inquired Tug. 

“ Almost human.” 

“Just made to order for us. Couldn’t have struck it better.” 

“How’s she steer?” 

“Want to try?” 

“Sure.” 

With the main sheet well off, and the boom trailing into the 
seas, I exchanged with my partner, taking a place to weather, 
where I might get the best grip on the tiller. 

“Watch her so’s she don’t broach to, or pay off.” 

“Aye, Aye, she’ll sure take some watching,” I answered 
struggling with both hands, and gripping with both feet. 

“You'll catch on soon. But, of course, she’ll require more 
strength than a yacht.” 

As we ran to seaward, Tug divulged to me his plan to get to 
California. His idea was to skirt the coast, so as to be able to 
run in for dirty weather, and finally at Panama to abandon 
our vessel and join the trek of gold-seekers 
across the Isthmus. 

“But what are we going to.do on the other 
side?” I inquired. 

“Never mind about the other side,” an- 
swered Tug, with lofty disdain. ‘One 
problem at a time is quite enough. The 
only thing I’m sure of is, we’re on our way, 
and what’s more, we’re going to get there. 
Nothing can stop us.” 

Tug said the last with such conviction that 
I could not fail to be impressed. 

For three hours we held our course running 
straight for the open sea. By noon we were 
about twenty-five miles off shore. 

“This is quite far enough,” I cautioned. 

“Aye, Aye,” sang out my chum, and we 
hauled up onto the wind. 

Running was decidedly the best point of 
sailing for the pinkey. A heavy swell was 
making, and now, close hauled, she began 
to stuff her nose into the big green seas, and 
bury herself forward, until at times, sitting 
aft, I lost sight of her bowsprit completely. 

“A regular diving bell,” sang out Tug. 

‘‘Ain’t the diving stuff I’m scared of. It’s 
the way she’s banging that gets me. Just 
look at that one will you.” 

Plunging down another sea, she hit the 
trough a shivering smack. 

“T hope she doesn’t keep it up. A few 
hours of that kind of stuff would be enough 
to knock the bolt heads loose, and wring the 
masts clean out of her.” 

Clouds of spindrift mantled us, while with 
every blow the pinkey trembled ominously. 

‘“‘She’s smashing too hard, close-hauled. 
It might be better to keep her running,” said 
Tug. 

“Nothing doing,” I answered. “First 
thing you know we'll be blown off soundings, 
and in a nice mess, if we want to turn tail 
and scoot for harbor. If you ask me, I 
think we’re too far off already.” 


S THE jib sheet broke loose again, Tug 
condescended to put on his oilskins, 
before going forward. In spite 
of oilskins, he received a thorough 
soaking. 

“She’s straining terribly, and 
knocking the caulking out o’ ‘her 
forrard seams, first thing ye know 
she’ll be down by the head.” 

“Rats.” « 

The strain of steering the stub- 
born craft in a strong wind and a 
beam sea gave me a chance to 
imagine things. The more I 
imagined it, the more attractive 
became the idea of seeking shelter. 

“*She’s too deep in the water to 
suit me, Tug.” 

“What d’ye mean?” 

“T’m beginning to think that, 
perhaps, we can’t trust her as much as we thought. Looks 
as if it might be the sensible thing to ’bout ship, and beat 
for harbor.” 

“You ain’t goin’ to be a quitter like that, are ye?” 

“Better be safe than sorry.” 

“‘She’s safe enough.” 

“Dunno.” 

“You’re gettin’ cold feet!” 

Tug faced me with such furious challenge, that I quenched 
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my misgiving, for the time being, and at his suggestion went 
below to prepare a meal, while he relieved me at the tiller. 


SALT pork and hard-tack washed down with hot coffee 
did much to give me an at-peace-with-the-world feeling, 
and I came out on deck after my repast feeling more at ease. 

“ All right, Tug, I’ll relieve you, and you can go below for 
your whack of grub.” 

“Righto.” 

Taking my place at the tiller, I told myself that I had 
probably been too apprehensive. before dinner, because of the 
need of food. 

But, in spite of new assurances, the everlasting pounding 
of the bows was still there, sounding a devil’s tattoo with 
ominous regularity. 

When Tug came back on deck again, even he was forced to 
exclaim, ‘“‘Ye gods, what an infernal row she’s kicking up.” 

I had been studying her actions, and an idea was coming to 
me of how to humor her. 

“‘With such a strong wind, I guess the trouble is we’re 
giving her too much canvas.” 

“‘What’s up we didn’t think of that before?” 

Lashing the wheel hard down, the two of us went to it, 
taking a reef in mainsail and foresail. With this task accom- 
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plished, the vicious pounding abated temporaily, but she was 
deep in the water, and before long she was making just as bad 
weather as ever. 

Seeing a bigger sea coming, Tug, who had resumed the 
steering, tried to force her head to meet it, but she was too 
slow in stays. Something was holding her down by the head, 
there was no buoyancy. 

“Come on, up to it, old girl!’ Tug shouted, coaxingly. 

She tried to fetch it, but was too logy. 

‘Look out!” I shouted, leaping for the rigging. 

Tumbling over the forequarter came the big fellow, shoulder- 
ing his way aft, burying everything, Tug Wilson included. 

Hanging onto the tiller for dear life, Tug passed out of sight 
in a seething maelstrom of white and green. Then, as the sea 
swept on, the stern came heavily out of it. 

Shaking himself, like a great Newfoundland dog, Tug 
wiped the brine from his eyes, squinted at the binnacle box, 
and rolled the pinkey onto her course again. 

Swinging myself back onto the deck. I could not withstand 
the contagious merriment with which my chum met the 
situation. 

“‘What ’ye think this boat is, Tug, the Boston swimming 

a"? 

Still laughing, I went below to get my oilskins. There was 
something so ridiculously funny in the way Tug took his last 
bath, that we both kept on laughing, in spite of the dismal 
situation. 

Out at the tiller, I heard the note of a song, and was thankful 
for such an irrepressible companion. 

“That’s right, Bo,” I shouted. 

“‘Can’t keep a squirrel on the ground,” came the answer, 
as my chum resumed his singing. 

I was just starting back on deck with my oilskins, when the 
sight of water seeping up through the cuddy took all the 
singing clean out of me. 

Grabbing a bucket, I began to bail. 

““Cuddy’s half full of water,’ I called out. 

““Came aboard with last sea, ye can soon 

fix that. Better keep slide fast after this.” 

I was bailing calmly enough at first, but 

gradually my speed increased, while a 

panicky feeling began to 

clutch at my throat. There 

seemed to be no such thing 

as gaining a mastery of the 
situation. 

Thoroughly alarmed at the 
implication of that gaining 
water, I set to it with might 

he and main, but the harder I 
; bailed, the higher the water 
of the cuddy seemed to be 
creeping. 

With a sudden sense of my 
own ineffectiveness, I called 
out to my companion, and in 
a twinkling, Tug came jump- 
ing down beside me. I did not 
have to tell him the trouble, 
it was written plainly. 

“‘She’s going to founder!” 
For once, Tug’s voice sounded 
with the slightest quaver. 

For myself, I had already 
thrown up the sponge. Out 
of that mad orgy of futile 
bailing, I had emerged ut- 
terly whipped. 

“What’s the use?” I 
wailed, ‘‘the jig’s up.” 

We were now too far off 
shore, ‘and in too sodden a 
condition, to even think of 
putting back. 

With that madness, a 
cold, calculating spirit seemed 
to come upon me. Or per- 
haps it was the heartening 
example of Tug Wilson, as 
good as a whole team, that 
wrought the change. At all 
events, my reasoning power 
returned. 

“Hey, Tug, a little less ° 
energy, and a little more brains is what we’re needing.” 

“What d’ye mean?” 

“Man the pump, of course.” 

The pump was a crazy affair, but far ahead of the bucket, 
and soon we had the water pouring out in cascades. It 
came out at first black and slimy, which was quite all right. 
Then, later, it came white and clean, which was altogether 
wrong, indeed, it couldn’t have been worse. 

At the sight of that clean brine pouring out of the scuppers, 
I knew beyond a peradventure that we were doomed. Beating 
in toward the shore, in our present condition, was out of the 
question. Hammering into those head seas would have sent 
us to the bottom in brief order. 

(Continued on page 80) 


From Frisco he jumped the 
“Phantom” across the Pacific 
to Whampoa 
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OR many years my brother Kermit and I had planned 
to get off together for a long trip to the wilds. Both 
of us have always been fond of hunting, but Kermit 
has done much more thanI have. He was 
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Field Museum of Natural History in Chicago, and we started. 
The only route we could take in the time we had at our 
disposal was to go to India and cross the Himalayas. 





with my father in Africa and shot elephants and 
lions before he was twenty-one. Later he was on 
the Brazilian Exploration trip when the whole 
party all but starved to death. My trouble al- 
ways was that I could not get off for a long enough 
time to make the trip we planned. 

In the autumn of 1924 I was defeated for Gov- 
ernor of New York State. The old proverb, “It 
is an ill wind that blov7s no good,” proved true, 
for this gave me my chance. Fortunately, Kermit 
could arrange his affairs so as to get off also. 

The next point to decide was where to go. Any 
number of delightful trips were suggested. We 
took down atlases and pored over them. Per- 
sonally, I know of no more delightful reading than 
anatlas. When it is open before you on the table 
there are so many mountain ranges, lakes and 
countries that seem to beckon. Then when you 





get the more detailed maps and find the spots 
marked simply “unexplored,” it is hard not to 
pack and start at once. 

A man I personally would like to have known 
was Butler, the Englishman. He would go off on a short trip 
with no plans, telling his wife that he intended to be back soon. 
While away, he would suddenly decide that there was some 
strange part of the world that he wanted to visit. She would 
get a telegram in the code they had worked out. It would 
read P. P. F.,—translated, that is ““‘pay, pack, follow—and 
off they started on a trip. 

Kermit and I, after much thought, decided we would strike 
for Central Asia. There were many reasons why it attracted 
us. One was because, as it is very difficult to reach, few people 
have been there. Another was because there, in the barren, 
treeless pamirs, lives the ovis poli. 

The ovis poli is one of the wild sheep of Central Asia. He 
has great spiral horns that flare out on either side of his head. 
A native prince gave Lord Roberts, the famous “Little Bobs” 
of the British Army, a pair of horns that measured around the 
curve from base to tip six feet three inches. This sheep is 
named for Marco Polo, the Venetian, who discovered it in the 
thirteenth century. When Polo wrote an account of it in his 
journal, every one was sure that no such animal could exist, 
and for nearly six hundred years Polo was considered the 
Venetian rival of Ananias. About 1840 a British army officer, 
journeying north to look for the sources of the Oxus River, 
found the animal, and proved Polo spoke the truth, at least 
in this instance. 

In addition to the poli, in the mountain range to the north 
are the biggest ibex in the world, the Asiatic wapiti, the brown 
bear, the Siberian roe deer, another great sheep, the wild 
boar, and many other kinds of game. 

No hunting trip really appeals to Kermit and me unless 
it has a scientific aspect. This plan of ours lent itself 
very well to this, for there were to all intents and purposes no 
collections of the wild life of this region in our museums and 
no mounted groups of the mammals. 

Besides this, much of our wild life—such as the big horn 
and wapiti—is supposed to have originated in Central Asia 
and made its way to this continent over the land bridge that 
existed thousands of years ago between Alaska and Siberia. 
Therefore the arimals we brought back would come from the 
parent stock and would be very interesting for purposes 
of comparison. 

Mr. James Simpson agreed to finance the trip in behalf of the 





Across the backbone of Asia 
deep snows made travel 
nearly impossible 





Mr. Roosevelt (lower right) sits alongside a 53- inch 
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From them would file down llamas, like those described in 
“Kim.” They were clothed in long gaberdine-like red robes, 
and wore pig-tails that made long black marks down their 
backs. Though they were very picturesque, I doubt if they 
ever had had a bath. Once in a small valley just at sunset 
we saw a group engaged in a devil dance. At another time 
I glanced down into the river and saw floating in an eddy, un- 
regarded, the body of a dead baby. It made me realize how 
far we had come. 

At last we reached Leh, the capital of Western Tibet. It 
is a city of two or three thousand people, nestled in the Him- 
alayas. It owes its importance to the fact that it is a trading 
center. Into it run the caravan routes from Yarkand and 
Khotan in Chinese Turkestan, from Lhassa, from India and 
Kashmir. During the few months in summer when “the 
snow-bound trade of the north comes down,” the bazaar is 
a seething mass of natives from inner Asia; Kashmiris in gray 
blankets, bearded Punjabis in loose draperies, dark-colored 
Tibetans with black and white leggings, light-colored Yar- 
kandis with goat hair fringed caps. Leh is eleven thousand 
feet above the sea, yet there they play polo. There are but 
few rules, and the teams seem to vary in number from three 
to eight. 

At Leh there are some European missionaries. One of 
them, a particularly nice little English 
doctor, had a troop of Tibetan Boy 
Scouts. When he found that I was a 
member of the National Executive 
Committee of the Boy Scouts of 
America, he paraded his troop for me. 
I gave them, through an interpreter, a 
message of good luck from the scouts 
here. Of course they spoke nothing 
but Tibetan. As far as I know, that 
scout troop lives at a higher altitude 
than any other in the world. 

Our way from Leh was across the 
five great passes of the Himalayas. We 
had a pony train to transport our sup- 
plies, but where the snow was very 
deep and the ascent very steep, yaks 
were necessary. The yak is the queer, 





The natives were usually friendly 


We accordingly went to Srinagar in the Vale of Kashmir, 
where we got our caravan. Our party consisted of 
George Cherrie, a scientist, to collect birds and small 
mammals, Suydam Cutting, to take moving pictures, 
and Kermit and me to do the big game hunting. 


T SRINAGAR we got our last supplies and with a 
train of sixty-seven ponies started up the Sind 
Valley. It is a garden spot of the world. Pine foresis 
cloaked the surrounding hills. In the valley were 
meadows spangled with bright-colored flowers. The 
river, little more than a mountain stream, foamed over 
gray rocks. Through the trees flitted gorgeous col- 
ored birds—blue rollers, orange orioles. In the stream 
stalked solitary snipe with crimson beak and legs. 

After a week’s travel we reached the first of the 
passes—the Zodji-La. It was covered with snow. All the 
early part of the night we heard the mutter and roar of the 
snow slides. Early in the morning we took the trail which 
led by a narrow path up the side of the mountain. In places 
avalanches had blocked it with snow through which the 
horses could hardly scramble. On the other side flowed a 
turbulent stream. We crossed it and recrossed it on shaky 
snow bridges. The hard crust had melted and horses floun- 
dered belly-deep in the drifts. 

Toward evening we camped on a little hummock bare of 
snow from which we could look down the valley. We had 
left Kashmir and were in Western Tibet. A kaleidoscopic 
change had taken place. Gone were the trees, flowers and 
birds. In their place were rugged barren mountains. There 
was not a touch of green to break the reddish gray of the rocks 
save where tiny patches of irrigation in the river bottoms shone 
like emeralds set in bronze. Not only had the country changed 
but the people as well. In Kashmir the natives were tall, 
light-colored, gentle Mohammedans. In Western Tibet they 
were short, thick-set, wild-looking mountain men and Bud- 
dhists. In Kashmir the natives were polygamous; in Tibet, 
polyandrous. 

As we traveled down the valley we saw Buddhist monas- 
teries clinging to the sides of the mountains like eagles’ nests. 


Lives were nearly lost ai swift- 
running fords 





specialized mountain cow of Tibet. It is found both wild and 
in the domestic state. Its normal color is black, though the 
domestic animals have developed a variety of colors, mainly 
from being cross-bred with domestic cattle. It has a long 
woolly hair which. protects it effectively from the bitter 
weather of the high mountains. The lungs are so specialized 
to meet the rarefied air of the high altitudes that it can not 
live below about 10,000 feet. The scientific name is “Bos 
Gruniens,” and it is certainly justified, for the yak puffs and 
blows like a grampus. In the beginning we felt sorry for 
them and when climbing a steep ridge would get off and walk. 
We found, however, that when we did this the only difference 
was that both the yak and ourselves grunted. Their bridle 
consists of a rope through the nostril, to which the yak pays 
little, if any, attention. 


ERY hardy animals they are. Often I have come out 
in the morning and found them encrusted with snow until 
they looked like animated birthday cakes. When they climb 
a hill they loll their tongues out. I have seen an icicle form 
on the tip of a yak’s tongue and the yak pay no attention to it. 
They are very sure-footed and cross places where the average 
man would hesitate to go on foot. 
The day after we left Leh we crossed Khardong Pass, the 
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first of the big five. Shortly after we struck country which 
was the barrenest I have ever seen. It was no-man’s land in 
truth, for no man had ever lived there and no man ever would 
live there. There was not a tree, there was hardly a blade of 
grass. The mountains towered on every side, crowned with 
eternal snow and rugged with great boulders and slide rock. 
Down the valleys marched glaciers whose pinnacled blocks of 
ice seemed like soldiers of the elder gods. From the feet of 
the glaciers sprang turbulent mountain streams that whirled 
in rapids over the rocks. The 
animals were almost all ani- 
mals of prey, such as wolves 
and leopards. The birds 
were mainly birds of prey— 
the eagle, the raven and the 
great Himalayan vulture, 
known as the lammergeier, 
whose wings spread twelve 
feet. At one time the wolves 
became so bold that they 
killed and ate one of our 
donkeys within eighty yards 
of where Kermit and I were 
sleeping. We were so tired 
we did not even awake. 





HE lowest of the passes 

over which we had to 
travel was over sixteen thousand feet. The highest, the 
Karakoram, was between nineteen and twenty thousand feet, 
which is nearly the height of Pike’s Peak with half another 
Pike’s Peak piled on top of it. Of course the air was very 
thin, and all of us panted and puffed. Fortunately, we did 
not suffer from mountain sickness. At times it was almost 
impossible to sleep. When we dozed off, we began to breathe 
slowly and regularly. The moment we did this, we got in- 
sufficient air and woke up choking. 

This trip is a very hard one on pack animals. The trail is 
marked by their bones. The skeletons of camels, yaks, 
donkeys and ponies lie in an endless succession. Sometimes 
they are nearly complete, held together by dried skin. Some- 
times a whitened skull is all that is left to tell the tale. Oc- 
casionally the bones are piled together higher than a man’s 
head. A sinister touch is added by the great black ravens 
which will sit somberly on a pile of bones intently watching 
the failing ponies of the caravan as they struggle by. 

Food for animals as well as men has to be carried, and this 
means that the ponies are kept on short commons. Working 
in the high altitudes also saps their strength. Some fall from 
the narrow paths, others drown fording the glacial stream. 
We lost 20 per cent. of our animals on the trip. 

We were the first people to cross that season, but near the 
Sasser we met the remnaris of a caravan that had started 
from Yark for Leh. One man and eleven ponies had died and 
the survivors were in a sorry condition. 

Once we took a short cut up the Shyok River. After 
some very difficult fording, just when we felt we were 
through, we turned a bend to find that a glacier had swept 
down and blocked the valley. All efforts to find a way across 
failed, though Kermit and I worked for hours. There was 
nothing for us to do but turn back and take the longer route. 

This had one advantage—it took us over the Depsang 
Plain, 18,000 feet high, and there we saw the lovely little 
Tibetan antelope which has graceful lyre-like horns. These 
with some burhel, a variety of wild sheep, were the only 
ruminants we saw on this part of the trip. We shot some of 
each kind for specimens for the Museum. Their-meat also 
formed a welcome addition to our diet. 

When we reached the last pass, 
the ponies were played out. We 
knew we could not get our bag- 
gage over with them. We accord- 
ingly sent a couple of natives ahead 
to hire some yaks from the tribes 
that lived on the north slopes of the 
mountains. Fortunately they were 
successful, for even crossing without 
loads, four of our animals were so 
tired they died. 

On the north slopes of the moun- 
tains we found the Kirghiz, a nomad 
Mohammedan tribe that live in 
dome-shaped, felt-covered _ tents. 
Their wealth is all reckoned in their 
flocks and they do no farming. 

Quickly pushing north, we left 
the mountains and dropped into 
the plains of Turkestan. Turkestan 
is mainly desert. The only excep- 
tions are the cultivated oases and 
jungles on the banks of the rivers 
that flow from the mountains. Even 
these rivers run nowhere, but die in 
brackish marshes in the sands. 

In the mountains it had been bit- 
terly cold. Here it was scorchingly 
hot. The wind from the baked 
desert struck our faces like the blast 
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A splendid specimen of the Ovis Poli, shot by Mr. Roosevelt 


from a furnace. Dust devils whirled interminably across the 
horizon. 

In the oases are big towns, populated by the Turki, a light- 
colored race. The Chinese are in control and almost all of 
the government officials are Chinese. 

When we planned the trip, Kermit and I realized that it 
would be necessary to have some clothes other than those we 
used for hunting to wear when calling on local officials and 
high native chiefs. Because of the difficulty of transportation, 
we decided each would have 
only one suit. At first we de- 
cided we would take “‘busi- 
ness suits.”” Then we thought 
we could do better if we were 
more impressive, and selected 
Tuxedos, white shirts, black 
bow ties and _ collapsible 
opera hats. 

We used these clothes 
whenever we had to make an 
official call. Sometimes we 
made calls at nine o’clock in 
the morning dressed in them. 
We were wild-looking objects 
when you realize that in ad- 
dition to the clothes, we 
wore heavy beards. 

In Turkestan the Chinese 
governors or Ambans always gave us an official dinner when 
we passed through the towns in which they lived. We could 
not avoid going to these dinners, for to do so would not only 
have hurt their feelings, but might have made them refuse the 
help we needed. The dinners were real endurance tests. 
They lasted four hours or more, and had at least twenty 
courses. These courses ranged from eggs, laid before the 
United States was founded, to sharks’ fins, abalone and sea 
weed brought by caravan from the sea shore nearly five 
months distant. In addition, we spoke no common language, 
and all conversation had to be carried on through at least 
two poor interpreters. There was little to hunt in Turkestan, 
so we traveled through the plains as fast as possible. 





WARD the end of July, we reached the foothills of the 
Tian Shan Mountains. Journeying up to the Muzart 
Pass we had a typical day of mountain fording. The rapid 
glacial streams are very treacherous. They depend for their 
water on the melted snow and ice, and asa result swell sud- 
denly when the sun shines on a clear day. Sometinfes they 
rise a foot in half an hour. 

This day while fording, a horse ridden by one of the men 
stumbled and fell. In an instant horse and rider were whirl- 
ing down-stream like logs in a spring freshet. They were 
swept along at such a pace I could not keep up by running on 
the bank. For the first two hundred yards 
both showed occasionally. Then the man 
disappeared entirely. Some three hundred 
yards below the ford, a man who had gal- 
loped down the bank on horseback suc- 
ceeded in seizing them as they grounded 
for an instant on a rocky point. We 
found the horse dead, but the man when 
we pulled him out, though battered by 
the rocks, was still living. 


The roof of the world! These high peaks 

had to be crossed by the expedition ai great 

hazard. (Oval) One of the guides on a 
native bullock 


















We had two Chinese soldiers as escort. One of these was 
an odd old fellow. He had a wrinkled yellow face that made 
him look like an elderly serious monkey. He wore a yellow 
straw “farmer hayseed”’ hat, carried a white horsetail fly- 
brush in one hand, a long-stemmed pipe in the other, and 
had slung over his back a very ancient single-shot rifle. At 
ane of the later fords he was bringing up the rear. When 
Kermit and I had crossed, warned by the morning’s mishap, 
I went down-stream to a point near which I thought any 
one who fell in might drift. 

Just as all seemed over safely, the Chinese soldier’s horse 
stepped on a loose rock and fell with a splash. In an instant 
they were whirling down-stream. I waded in and succeeded 
in grasping the man by the wrist as he whirled by. Un- 
fortunately, just as I got a firm hold, my foot slippéd, I fell. 
Fortunately, at this moment, Kermit and Rahima, one of our 
shikaris, ran up. Between us, we managed to pull the China- 
man out. 

When we got him to the bank,, we tilted the water out of 
him. We found he still wore his “farmer hayseed”’ hat, still 
had his flybrush in one hand and his pipe in the other, and his 
rifle was still slung across his back. Indeed in so far as we 
could see, even his expression had not changed. 


T WAS snowing the day we crossed the Muzart glacier and 

pass. Toward evening, as we wound our way down the valley 
on the other side, we found ourselves in the most beautiful 
country we had yet seen. There were great fir forests on the 
hills, broad meadows covered the valleys. Flowers were 
everywhere. I picked sixteen varieties within forty feet of my 
tent. It was country like our own northwest Rockies. 

This was the great game country which we had traveled 
by caravan a thousand miles to reach. For more than a 
month we traveled and hunted through its mountains and 
valleys. Fortune favored us, and we got splendid groups of 
ibex, wapiti, wild sheep, Siberian roe, bear and boar. Kermit 
shot a world’s record ibex whose horns measured nearly five 
feet from the base to the tip, and a world record Tian Shan 
sheep, one of whose horns measured more than five feet 
around the curve. 

Of all this hunting, I think we enjoyed the ibex stalking most. 
The ibex is the wild goat of that part of the world. It lives 
way up on the barren mountains far above the timber line. 
It is a handsome animal with a long goat peard and curved 
horns. 

You find it by searching the movntains with field glasses. 
When you see a flock, you first, with the aid of the tele- 
scope, determine whether they have large enough horns for 
you to wish to shoot them. If they have, you plan your stalk. 
Of course you can not approach them in sight or by such way 
that they will get your wind. This.often necessitates climb- 
ing a mountain or two and traveling six or seven miles. The 
cliffs are very steep. Often the rocks are rotten, so that 
they break-under your hand. Sometimes 
you cross rivers of slide rock where an 
avalanche may start. Time and again we 
both started avalanches. When you get 
caught in a rock slide you must keep your 
feet, run with the slide, and diagonally to 
one side until you get out. 

When you have killed your game, it 
often falls on such steep ground that it 
rolls two or three hundred yards. A couple 

of times good animals we had shot were 
only saved from going over a precipice 
by their horns catching in a rock. 
We collected a full group of ibex, in- 
cluding six with horns measuring better 
than fifty inches. 

Perhaps next to the ibex, we were 
most interested in the Asiatic wapiti. 
It is the Asiatic cousin of our elk. 
It is a splendid big animal. At the 
time we saw them they were in their 
winter pelage of slate gray. They 
were reported to be very scarce, as 
the Chinese value their horns when 
in the velvet for medicine, and pay 
native hunters a good price for them. 
Fortune was with us, for in a very 
short time we got three good males, 

As soon as we had completed our 
collection of the game of the Tian 
Shan, we started for the pamirs. 
We had no time to lose,.for autumn 
was on us and we still had to hunt 
the poli and cross the passes of the 
Himalayas before the blizzards, 
snow and intense cold blocked the 
mountains for human travel. 

We traveled some six hundred 
miles southwest across Turkestan. 
We were going so hard that we made 
forty-five miles one day, and thirty 
miles a day was not far from our 
average march in thé plains. 

At Kashgar we stopped for a few 

(Concluded on page 61) 
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The Greatest Dinner in History 


A Paul Bunyan Story 


By H. D. Roberts 
Illustrated by John R. Neill 


° (The disastrous results of a big fight—how Paul’s super-gauged mind overcame difficulties—the first refrig- 
erating plant—the invention of soda water—what made the geysers and medicinal springs in Yellowstone 


Park—and other marvels. 


HE odor of steaming wool and drying leather 

hung thickly in the moist air of the bunk house. 

It was evening and the logging camp had settled 

into its usual quietness. Big Ole opened the door 
of the cannon stove and heaved in a great pine snag. He 
poked the fire reflectively before he closed the door. 

“That tenderfoot is gettin’ pretty smart lately,” he volun- 
teered. “I reckon we ought to let him’ know about Paul. 
Maybe if Sandy told him what a real old-time Wisconsin 
logger was like it might tone him down some.” 

A chorus of affirmatives came from the bunks where most 
of the lumberjacks were lying, looking out at the fire. 

“He’s a good enough kid, only he’s got lots to learn yet 
and he don’t know it,” drawled Old Pete. “It’s a shame 
to neglect the boy’s education. We’re kind of responsible for 
him, and it won’t do to let him grow up ignorant.” 

“Pipe down,” sang out Happy Olsen who had gone to 
the door. “He’s coming in from hunting. His game bag 
looks flat from here,”’ he added. 

There was silence in the bunk house. The green logs popped 
and sizzled. Outside the regular fall and creak of footsteps 
sounded clearly through the frosty air. In a moment the door 
was thrown open and the Greenhorn made a noisy entrance. 

He was a ruddy, open-faced youngster of about eighteen 
who had come to the big woods from a farm in southern 
Wisconsin. As is frequently the case with young fellows of 
his age, he walked with the air of a conquering hero. It was 
quite clear that he was on very good terms with himself. 
He threw down his gun with a bang, but the loggers appeared 
not to notice his entrance. 

“T hear Paul’s stopping over on the Yellowstone, Sandy,” 
said Big Ole when quiet was restored. “Do you figure he'll 
be starting a camp out in the Park?” 

“Well, maybe so,” replied Sandy, “but he’s too busy to be 
cutting a canal through to Puget Sound before the spring 
drive and next winter he’s promised to log off British Columbia. 
I figure Paul’s just taking a little*vacation. He’s got chilblains 
in his feet from the time he waded across Behring Strait. 
remember it was on Paul’s birthday. Johnny 
Inkslinger, his head bookkeeper, got into an 
argument with Sourdough Sam, the chief cook. 
In the fight they smashed up all the dishes and 
threw the pots and pans clean up into Alaska. 
They landed on the mountains and bounced into 
Behring Sea. Before long the mud covered 
them and they grew up with timber. If you 
know your geography you'll remember them. 
They’re what we call the Aleutian Islands now. 
I guess you’ve heard there’s a thin vein of copper in all of 
them. That’s what’s left of Paul Bunyan’s kettles. 

“Well, Paul knew how disappointed the boys would be if 
they missed a big dinner, but it was only eight o’clock in the 
morning and he thought there was still time enough. So he 
doped up Johnny Inkslinger and Sourdough Sam with six 
barrels of iodine and twenty barrels of liniment, bandaged 
their bloody heads with five hundred yards of cheesecloth and 
sent them out to look for the pots and pans. He figured the 
boys could eat without the dishes. 


“- OHNNY Inkslinger and Sam sure traveled fast. They were 
ashamed of themselves for causing Paul and the boys so 
much trouble, specially as it was Paul’s birthday. In half an 
hour they traveled from Minnesota to Alaska 
and located the pots and pans. But there 
wasn’t one of them that was worth bringing 
back. Their bottoms were like sieves where 
they had bounced on the pointed tops of the 
mountains. Naturally Johnny and Sam felt 
kind of mean when they had to come back 
and tell Paul about this. Bringing bad news 
they didn’t travel so fast and when they got 
back to Minnesota it was nine-thirty. 
“Paul listened to them patiently. That 
was one of the great things about the boss 
logger. He never jawed at his men. He 
treated them like a good-natured father 
treats his children. But this time he looked 
thoughtful. The big dinner was due at one 
o’clock and not a pot or pan in all America 


to cook it in. <i 


“To make matters worse, the hunters came 





in just at that moment and reported that the flock of ostrich 
ducks Paul had been fattening for dinner had all flown away. 
The men groaned. The grand catastrophe had arrived. There 
would be no birthday feast. His men could not expect even 
the proved genius of the greatest of loggers to overcome two 
such blows. They resigned themselves to their unhappy, 
dinnerless prospect. In gloomy silence they went back to 
their bunks and prepared their minds for crackers and cold 
beans. Beans on Paul’s birthday! 

“But their great leader did not despair. Such unforeseen 
and seemingly hopeless obstacles only whetted the keen edge 
of his mighty mind. He sat down upon the flat roof of the 
tallest section of the bunk house and absentmindedly brushed 
away the snow flies with two medium sized pines which he 
had picked near the river. He must find a solution. Never 
yet had Paul Bunyan failed his men, and he must not fail 
them now. 

“Suddenly the loggers were thrown from their bunks by a 
mighty roar. The bunk house heaved like a ship in a storm 
and almost stood on end. Then it settled back, groaning and 
creaking in every timber. It was the master logger’s voice. 

*** All out,’ he thundered. ‘We’re headed for the Yellow- 
stone in half an hour. Every man jack is to get ready for the 
biggest dinner in the history of America.’ 

“The frightened log- 
gers picked themselves 
up in dismay. Had 
Old Paul gone mad? 
What did he mean to 
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Through the shadowy peaks they saw Paul Bunyan. striding 











As related by Sandy, the crack story teller of the big woods of upper Wisconsin) 


do?—But habit had made obedience second nature and they 
tumbled out of the doorway in their eagerness to pack up 
camp. Big Ole soon had Babe, the blue ox, harnessed and 
hitched to the bunk house, with the cook house hooked on 
as a trailer. 

“The oilers were busy, running six-inch pipe lines from 
the oil well to the oil cups and the grease boys soon had the 
usual five ton shot of grease packed around each one of the 
main bearings. Then they jacked up the axles and replaced 
the big wheels with the new caterpillar drive which Paul had 
invented for mountain use and general rough country work. 

“This caterpillar drive had a special type of cleat on its 
iron-meshed belt. It was equipped with suction disks cut 
off the feet of the dinosaur caterpillar. These disks made it 
possible to run a machine outfitted with them up a perpen- 
dicular wall, but Paul didn’t often do this because it cracked 
up the dishes in the pantry. 

“The men climbed into their bunks and Big Ole stood 
ready to give Babe the word. Johnny Inkslinger reported to 
his chief for instructions. Paul whispered something in his 
ear and pointed west. Johnny Inkslinger nodded. Without 
another word Paul turned east and headed in the direction of 
Lake Superior. 

“The loggers gazed in astonishment and continued to look 
after him as the long bunk house 
gathered speed behind the racing 
strides of the gigantic blue ox. Was 
their beloved leader going to desert 
them? No, it must be that he had 
_< some supreme inspiration. He had 

promised them a great dinner and 
that was enough. Somehow it would come. 

“They looked out of the windows to see 
where they were, but their speed was too 
terrific to allow them to recognize the land- 
scape. Two Indian villages, one in South Dakota and 
the other in Wyoming, looked like a single town. One of 
the men, a tough young logger who had joined the crew 
just the day before, raised a window and put his head out 
before the old-timers could warn him. The force of the 
wind stripped every hair off his scalp like a blast from a 
cupola, and it took ten men to keep the suction from 
pulling him after it. They couldn’t get him back, so they 
tied his legs to the bunks on either side of the window 
and left him there until they halted at their journey’s end. 
He lived to be an old man, but he never grew another 
hair on his head. Everybody in the country heard about 
his accident and the boys couldn’t get over joshing ‘Baldy’ 
about his ‘haircut.’ 






























5 SUDDENLY with a jar and thud the bunk 
house came toa stop. With a whoop, the 
loggers streamed out of the doorway. They were 
on the shores of Lake Yellowstone, which in 
those days was twice the size of Lake Michi- 
} gan. The sun was shining and on all sides the 
wee evergreens made a brilliant contrast with the 
r< dazzling light reflected from the snow. 
“But where was Paul? It was eleven 
o'clock and no dinner in sight. As they 
— strained their eyes to the eastward, a 
* = strange gray cloud with a glistening under 
surface passed quickly over the face of the 
sun. From the edge of its under surface 
a long rope like segment hung down be- 
hind the mountain rim. 

“Then through the shadowy peaks they 
saw Paul Bunyan striding. In one hand 
he held the end of the strange rope which 
passed into the cloud above them. Soon 
he was among them and with shouts of 
joy they raced around him and over the 
toes of his shoes like happy children. 
Quieting them with a gesture, he told of 
his adventures on the shores of Lake 
Superior. 

“The ostrich ducks had flown there as 
soon as they escaped and mingled with 
great flocks of eagle geese. Others had 
soon joined them in such numbers that the 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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Winning Plays in Football 


By Fielding H. Yost 


INNING in football is much the same as winning 

in the game of life. In both, there are rules of 

conduct to be observed and lived up to. There 

are things which may be done and things which 
may not be done. Winning a game of football dishonestly 
is just as serious an offense as gaining an advantage in the 
game of life by any method save an honest, upright and 
above-board one. 

This is getting right down to the root of things, I know. 
But, while it may have nothing more to do with football than 
with baseball or basketball or any other game, it is the biggest 
thing to remember. 

Play fair and square, and even though you lose, you still 
win a victory that is as good for the soul as a big, lop-sided 
score in your favor. 

Football is the most fascinating game in the world because 
it combines eVery element that appeals to red-blooded people. 
You enjoy seeing physical, bodily combat carried on in a clean 
fashion. You enjoy seeing men try to out-think each other. 
You enjoy seeing one team of men work together in harmony 
to outplay another harmonious group. You like speed. You 
like action. You like to see a man rise above himself and, by 
means of a heroic attempt, outdo himself. You like the 
tension that comes from watching two evenly balanced teams. 
You like the way they observe the rules of the game. It 
pleases.you to see one player treat an opponent, not as a hated 
enemy, but as a fellow sportsman. Football puts a keen edge 
on your joy in human relationships. 

But, of course, the object is to win. Only one team can 
be the winner. Now, how to exert every fair means within 
your power to win? This is the question you ask of me. 

In order to win, fundamental things must be remembered. 
The coward cannot win. Steel yourself to be brave, cou- 
rageous. The physically unfit can not win. Live clean, act 
clean, think clean, and all other things being equal, your phys- 
ical condition will be superb. Football taxes your resistance. 
To win you must be prepared physically. Bear in mind only 
the gracious, gentlemanly winner is the 





“Hurry Up” Yost has probably produced greater teams than 
any other coach in the country. Last year his Michigan eleven 
again won the conference title. But Mr. Yost is best loved because 
of the ideals of clean play and sportsmanship which he has 

brought to the game 


toward victory by either side. The players were almost 
exhausted. Brains were weary, muscles sore. The crucial 
time had come. McMillan, of Michigan, was at quarter- 
back. Borleski was at one end and Stan Wells was 
Michigan’s other end. 

McMillan passed to Wells who forward passed to Bor- 
leski, but he was thrown out of bounds by McGovern, 
Minnesota’s great All-American quarterback. The same 
play was repeated—McMillan to Wells to Borleski. 
McGovern again threw Borleski. 

Michigan was now on Minnesota’s four-yard line. What 
would you have done? Tried astraight rush through the line? 
You would have had just a few seconds to decide, as the game 
was almost over. What would you have done? The ex- 
pected thing or the unexpected thing? Possibly the last thing 
Minnesota expected at that stage of the game, was another 
risky forward pass. McMillan realized that and signalled for 
another forward pass. The ball snapped back. McMillan, in 
a split-second, threw the ball over the goal-line to Wells, who 
had dodged the opposing end and back. Wells caught it for 
a touch down and Wells was an All-American, then and 
there. 

Wells was a brilliant player; fast, courageous, and skilful. 
McMillan’s head-work won the game and fame for Wells. 

Then there are plays we call “talking plays,’”’ used to con- 
fuse the opposing team. Perhaps the quarterback gives 
asignal. Then the captain says, “Wait a minute” or “Change 
signals.” The opposing team relaxes an instant and before 
it knows what has happened, the ball is in play and the orig- 
inal signal cartied out, or else altered, depending on what the 
“talk” meant in the secret code. The defending team ex- 
pected a delay, but was fooled. 

Of course the obvious moral is: “‘Don’t be diverted.” Keep 
eyes and mind on the job. But that is easier to say than to 
do when your brain and body are wearied. 

All winning plays start in certain formation—for a pass, a 
kick, a buck or a run. The offense should be able to take 





real winner. Be considerate. Hold your 
temper in leash. Remember your oppo- 
nent holds no grudge against you per 
sonally. He is merely doing his best 
just as you are doing your best. Be 
generous, considerate and fair toward 
him. 

These things are the foundation of 
winning in worth-while fashion. Get all 
of these fundamentals and you are ready 
to master the fine points of the game. 
Get right mentally, physically and mor- 
ally first. There is no substitute for those 
attributes. 

Some might say that the rest of winning 
is brain-work, ability and speed. That 
would not be true. Of course there must 
be a maximum of all in every player. But 
a team is not made up of so many indi- 
vidual players as such. Your winning 
team is made up of clean, skilled men who 
work together and pull together, and 
most important of all, get the habit of 
thinking and co-operating together. 
Willie Heston and 
Red Grange had to 
have proper interfer- 
ence to do the bril- 
liant work that made 
them famous. Both 
men owe much of 
their fame to their 
comrades’ _ willing- 
ness and ability to 
lend the helping 
hand. So much for 
cooperation. 

In the final analy- 
sis, as with every 
other human endeav- 
or, football is brains. 

I think back and 
recall the Minne- 
sota-Michigan game 
of 1910. Only four 
minutes were left to 
play. Neither team 
had scored. The ball 
was in the middle 








of the field. No prog- 
ress had been made 
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Perfection in football comes when every man knows what he is to do, and does it 


opening or weakness. Likewise, the de- 
fense should be ready for anything the 
offense may do. Train two teams up to 
this high standard and, other things being 
equal, a great game is the result. The 
selection of the play must depend upon 
the distribution of the defense. Another 
thing to becr in mind is the position on 
the field, such as proximity to goal line 
and side lines. It is apparent that the 
thing to do when jammed up against a 
side, is to carry the ball over so it will be 
brought back in the center of the field, 
where any play may be attempted. 
Football was played by the Greeks 
before the birth of Christ, as evidenced 
by friezes and carvings on old buildings. 
A ball very similar to our modern foot- 
ball was used." What we call “ Associa- 
tion” football has been played in 
England several centuries. The English 
“Rugby” started in 1823 at Rugby 
School. The American game has been 
played about fifty years. During this 
half-century of foot- 
ball, the type of play 
has changed from 
the closely massed 
game wherein the of- 
fense had three 
downs in which to 
make five yards to 
the “open” form. 
And football will 
continue to develop, 
constantly adapting 
itself to the develop- 
ment of future gen- 
erations of players. 
Success in football 
depends on _ basic 
things. I need 
hardly repeat them 
again. You know 
the Boy Scout Law. 
There is a winning 
play in every one of 
them. Adapt them 
to football and, win 
or lose, you will have 
“played the game.” 


instant advantage of any momentary 














“Nor the Battle to 
the Strong” 


Illustrated by Bert N. Salg 


By C. H. Claudy 


UZZY ate his heart out on the sidelines, while the 

scrub eleven rode roughshod over the ‘varsity. 

Puzzy had no illusions that the reasons for the re- 

versal of form which was causing Schrane such 

anxiety had anything to do with his not being in the line-up. 

He would have felt proud beyond expression to be regarded 

as a first string substitute for the scrubs. Too light to play 

well, not strong enough to be speedy, he longed to play foot- 

ball; to be a factor in his school winning the annual game with 
Wilson Normal. 

And here was Skeets, Senior, hero-quarterback, playing 
like a yearling, and the great guard, Bud Jenkins, letting 
little Willis on the scrubs toss him around like a bale of hay, 
and Captain Harrow, at end, was listless—and the Wilson 
game only ten days away! 

“Hi, Puzzy, got a new one for you! 
you can’t do it in five minutes!” 

Lawrence, cheer leader, bent over to the blanketed figure as 
time was called for the half. He dropped a little tangle of 
wires into Puzzy’s hand as he spoke. 

Puzzy looked at it listlessly. ‘I know it,” he answered. 
“Belongs to the second order of mechanical puzzles. Like 
to drink soda with you, Larry, but it’s not fair taking it away 
from you. I can do it in thirty seconds with my eyes shut.” 

“Well, you old puzzle shark, show me, then. I spent an 
hour over it and I can’t make anything of it.” 

Still listlessly, Puzzy picked up the little puzzle, manipu- 
lated it a moment, and the wires fell apart. 

“Golly!” Lawrence was impressed. ‘‘How do you do it?” 

Puzzy didn’t know how he did it. He was the school’s 
mathematical wonder; he could do any puzzle in a few minutes. 
Whether it was a couple of pieces of twisted wire which were 
to be untangled, or a set of blocks in a tray to be moved 
around until they spelled some word in fifteen moves, or some 
mental test of the “how old is Ann” type, little Herbert 
Pussyman, Puzzy for short, merely looked at it gravely for a 
few minutes, and then the wires fell apart, or the blocks 
spelled the word or the answer 
to the conundrum was uttered 
in a low voice oddly at variance 
with his high forehead, handle- 
like ears and wistful eyes. 


Soda at Poole’s that 






for puzzles but was ostentatiously 
oblivious of the watches held on 
him as he solved them, for the 
settlement of wagers for sodas at 
Poole’s Place, according to the 
time he took in solving what ap- 
peared to the eye to be unsolvable. 

“That sort of thing is child’s 
play,” Puzzy answered Larry. 
“But out there—” he pointed to 
the field—“is a puzzle some one 
else must solve. What’s the matter with the team? What’s 
the matter with ‘Skeets and Bud and Cap, yes, and Ellis, 
too, he hasn’t his heart in it.” 

“Search me! Maybe they are all set up about having done 
so well in their math exam! All of ’em made nine!” 

But Puzzy shook his head. Something was the matter; 
better they had failed in their math, and been kept off the 
team, than succeed and play poorly. 


“Wy fellows, what are we going to do?” 

Three glum faces stared at Captain Harrow. 

“There’s no use making a funeral out of it. Let’s face the 
facts. If we play with this on our minds, Wilson will lick 
us. If we don’t play, the Prof will think we are guilty. 
The only way we can prove we didn’t do it is to find who did 
it; I don’t see how we can do that without telling the school. 
If we tell the school, no one will play a game fit to look at 
with Wilson!” 

“Do you think Prof thinks we did it?” asked Skeets. 

“You were there, you heard him as well as the rest of us. 
‘I don’t believe it, I won’t believe it,’ he said. ‘But the fact 
remains; you four made nine in your examination} none of 
you did the tenth problem. I left my notes of this examina- 
tion on my desk. It was complete up to the tenth problem. 
I forgot the notes. I gave you the key to the office. You 
four studied in there. When I came into the office the next 

day the paper was gone.’” 
“The evidence is so clear,” 

>) / put in Bud, “I am more than 
half willing to believe I took 
the old paper myself!” 











He rather liked to do puz- 
zles. It was interesting to 
watch the faces of his com- 
panions when he did almost 
instantly that which they 
couldn’t do at all. He sus- 
pected many of sending away 
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The four crowded 
about, shook his 
hand, banged his back : | ; 
and pulled his ears was 




















ening! ‘Honor for honor’s sake, 
is Schrane’s motto.’ I’d rather 
be kicked out for stealing 
pennies from the freshies’ banks 
than suspected of cheating at 
an exam!” 

“What a pity we all made 
such derent marks!” Ellis, who 
played end, meant it. And 
he usually made good marks. 

“Well, we studied for it like 
sin; we all burned the midnight 
oil so we would pass high and 
have no question of our playing 
in the Wilson 
game.” 

“But what are 
we going todo? We 
have to do some- 
thing, besides 
mourn! Some one 
took the papers. 
Can’t any one sug- 
gest anything?” 

No one an- 


| 
( “Oh, don’t joke! It’s sick- 


swered. 
“Then, let’s tell 
Puzzy.”’ Skeets 


spoke shamefaced- 
ly, but doggedly. 
~ ‘“*That kid? 
Why, he’s only a 
yearling! And not 
even a sub for a 
sub! Perfect joke 
in a uniform!” 

“You are not 
serious, Skeets?” 

“Oh, don’t be 
an idiot. Let’s get 
| a private detective 
or something.” 
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The comments 
but made Skeets 
the more dogged. 

‘Look here, 
you fellows!” he 
interrupted their 
objections. “We 
are under a cloud. 
We had both mo- 
tive and oppor- 
tunity. The notes 
are gone. We 
know we didn’t 
take them, but 
would the school 
believe we didn’t? 
Only one of us 
ever made a nine 
in math before! 
We know it’s be- 
cause we studied, 
but it’s up to us 
to prove it. That 
funny little Puzzy 
can do any puzzle 
you ever saw! 
What other four- 
teen - year - older 
in his second year 
takes special 
math because the 
Senior class work is too elementary for him? I don’t say 
he can do it, but I move we tell Puzzy our problem.” 

“Do you really think he could help us?” Bud, willing to 
grasp at straws, turned hopefully to Harrow. 

“Why ask me? Skeets suggested it! I don’t know that he 
can, but he can’t hurt us, can he?” Harrow was determined 
not to lose any possible chance. If Puzzy could do anything, 
he was willing to have him try. He had thought Skeets 
jested although he felt there was in this tragedy no grounds 
for jests. “Let him try!” 


Schrane is amore or 
less old ees 
boys’ school, with 
ideals that belong to 
abygone generation {. 





CHRANE is a more or less old-fashioned boys’ school, 

with ideals that belong to a bygone generation. It is said 
at Schrane that unless your grandfather was a Schrane boy 
you can’t really expect to understand Schrane customs. An 
outsider might have been puzzled at the Professor’s odd way 
of handling such a problem. In many schools, had examina- 
tion papers been stolen, and an apparently clear case been 
made against any boys, they would be sent home without 
further bother and the school go on as before. But that was 
not the little Doctor’s way, or the way of his teachers. Per- 
haps Professor Jennings was not sure it was a clear case; 
perhaps he felt that the school’s motto was more important 
than newspaper headlines of the swift justice done by the 
faculty. 

All this Schrane background Puzzy knew as well as the 
four, but he did not know why he, a miserable little yearling, 
should receive a message that Captain Harrow wanted to see 
him in his room. 

It was with no idea of the truth that Puzzy knocked at 
Captain Harrow’s door. And the presence of Skeets meant 
nothing to him except that he was in the presence of Schrane’s 
mightiest heroes, the Captain of the football team and the 
wizard of the gridiron, Skeets Barnard, whose quarterbacking 
is even yet a tale to be told about campus fires, and the basis 
of countless “do you remember the game when—” when 
class reunions take place. 

“Sit down, Puzzy.” 

That was a surprise, too. He was not often asked to sit 
with Seniors. 

™ Puzzy, the team is going to get licked by Wilson.” 

“Yes, sir, unless you and Cap, and Ellis and Bud snap 
out of it!” Puzzy was amazed at himself; surely no second 
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string sub had ever talked so to ’varsity players before. And 
a yearling to Seniors, too! 

“‘We are not lying down, Puzzy, although it may look that 
way. Weare in real trouble. And I think you can help us.” 

“T help? Why, sir, I can’t play good enough for second 
scrub! I’m too light!” 

““We don’t want you to play, kid; we want you to—to——” 

“Here, let me tell him!” Captain Harrow grinned. It 
was odd; two Seniors coming to a yearling for help, and 
Puzzy was such a funny-looking chap with his big ears, high 
forehead and glasses. 

“Tt’s this way. Four of us, you named us, made nine on 
math. None of us answered the tenth problem—too hard. 
We four studied in Professor Jennings office; he gave us the 
key so we could use his books. Prof forgot and left his 
notes on the examination, which only contained nine problems, 
on his desk. When he comes the next day, after the exam, 
the notes are gone. He put it up to us. He hopes we didn’t 
take them, but—we had need and opportunity. And we all 
did well, and none of us ever made a nine before, except 
Ellis. 

“Tf we tell the school, the whole team will fall down; if we 
let others play in our places, we get licked and Prof. will 
think we are guilty. If we play we’ll probably play like 
dubs; a fellow can’t play football under suspicion of being 
a dirty cheater.” 

“But none of you took it, of course!” 

““No, idiot, none of us took it. You wouldn’t be here if we 
had. And the Prof doesn’t think we did, really—but he 
isn’t sure. We can’t tell him how we boned up for the exam. 
It would sound like so much bull. We didn’t even see the 
notes. But it’s gone. Now, can’t you find it?” 

Both the Seniors looked hopefully at Puzzy. 

“Me find it? Why, where is it?” 

“T knew it was no good!” Harrow looked disgusted at 
Skeets. 

“Just hold your horses a minute. He doesn’t under- 
stand. Puzzy, this is a puzzle. It’s a problem. It’s 
right in your line. State it this way; no one else 
could have done it, except us, but we didn’t do it. 
Then who did do it? And how was it 
done? For that paper is gone, and 
papers don’t fly out of closed windows 
or through walls and doors. You like 
problems; do this one.” 

“Oh! No, I didn’t understand. It’s 
a problem. That makes it different. 
How long have I got?” “oy 

“Oh, all the time you want—couple of 
days!” 

“Humph. 
this?” 

“The Professor, we four and you; 
but on no account must it get out.” 

“Well, I'll try. I want a key to the 
office ‘and all the math papers in your 
exam, and—and——” 

“And what?” 

“And you fellows have got to play!” 
Puzzy stood up and forgot himself! “‘ You 
have got to play and play hard! You 
know you didn’t cheat; I know you didn’t 
cheat” (how could a real football player 
be a cheat?) “and Schrane depends on 
you. I can’t work puzzles if I have to 
worry.” 

“There, kid, we’ll do our best!”” Captain Harrow, suddenly 
mindful that a Senior was being lectured by a yearling, raised 
his hand. “As for the key and the papers * 

“The Prof will let me have them,” broke in Skeets. “He 
is just all broken up at the thought that four of his seniors 
would cheat in an exam. He’ll give them to me if I tell him 
I’ve got a clue. But what are you going to do with them?” 

“T—I’drather not say, sir,” answered Puzzy, his firegone. “I 
want to work it out my own way. There isa rule for problems. 
When you eliminate the impossible, what is left is the prob- 
able. The papers may show if an improbable is a possible.” 

And not another word could the two troubled lads get 
from the little mathematical prodigy on whose slender shoul- 
ders they had put the greatest problem which had as yet 
come into their lives. 


Who knows all about 





“THERE is a rule at Schrane that lights in dormitories go 

out at nine-thirty; and in rooms, Seniors room two in a 
“cell” as they call it, at ten-thirty. Puzzy took his liberty in 
his hands when he stayed in Skeet’s room that night until 
two in the morning, but he had to work somewhere, and this 
seemed the safest place. Skeets tried to keep awake, more 
with the idea of dignity than of being a help, for he had no 
idea what the younger boy was trying to do. But Skeets 
was tired and football is a soporific; and so while Puzzy 
pored over the papers of the mathematics exam, Skeets snored 
uneasily. Harrow frankly undressed and went to bed. He 
didn’t believe in Puzzy’s ability to do this puzzle. 

Before he went to sleep, Skeets saw Puzzy rule off a big 
sheet of paper into squares and‘write on it. Then the snow- 
shoes and the pennants on the wall became oddly mixed with 
great figure nines, and a moving-picture of a football game 
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with Skeets making a ninety-yard run got all twisted up with 
a pair of big ears and a peculiar puzzle which had something 
to do with a soda at Poole’s. 


pot gathered up his papers and yawned. He looked 
at the sleeping lads, and attempted to steal from the 
room, hoping no Proctor was prowling at such an hour. But 
Skeets woke up and stared sleepily. 

“Well—what the—oh!” Then, “What did you find?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Oh, Puzzy!” 

“But that’s what I wanted to find,” 
whispered Puzzy. ‘Go to to sleep, 
sir. The evening isn’t wasted!” 

And to all his 
pleading, Puzzy re- 
mained adamant. 
“T’m sorry, sir, but 
if I am to do this 
thing at all, I’ve got 
to do it my way. I 
can’t tell anything 
till I’ve something 
to tell.” 


Bud Jenkins letting little Willis on 
the scrubs toss him around 
like a bale of hay 


Cutting the ten o’clock class, which meant nothing to 
Puzzy because it was review in math, and he had already 
passed a semester test, the amateur sleuth went to the office 
building and let himself into Professor Jennings’s oflice. 
Skeets had had no trouble getting either key or papers from 
the Professor; that mild-mannered gentleman was really 
much perturbed at the strange happening, and much too 
loath to suspect boys he liked to refuse them any reasonable 
help in clearing their names, even though he did not under- 
stand what they wanted of key and papers. Long experience 
had taught him that the genus boy is a queer bird, with 
quite unexpected flashes of genius, as well as predictable 
stupidities. 

Puzzy stood in the center of the room, turning slowly 
around and looking hard. 

There was not much to see. The office was in one of Schrane’s 
oldest buildings and was furnished in an old-fashioned way. 
Puzz, noted the high bookcase, the old flat-topped desk, 
and that the floor boards creaked. He examined the windows, 
the door, the single closet, and the desk. He swung back 
and forth the glass door of the bookcase, picked up a waste- 
basket and looked at its bottom, thoughtfully kicked an 
ottoman and shook his head. An eavesdropper might have 
heard him say, “Improbable—improbable—but the im- 
probable is the possible when the probable is impossible.” 

Had Skeets heard he would have been puzzled. But what 
he did hear was absolutely dumfounding. Puzzy met him 
going to Albert Hall for lunch. 

“Please, sir,” began Puzzy, “I want some money. I’m 
broke.” 

“What for do you need money?” Skeets was stern. “Year- 
lings are supposed to conserve their allowance.” 
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“T need it for the—I need it for what I am doing,” Puzzy 
explained with dignity. He knew the tone. 

“You need money to find out who took that paper?” 
Skeets was incredulous. “Why, what—how much money?” 

“T think ten cents will be enough, sir. Maybe five, I 
dunno, yet. But give me ten.” 

“Well, of all the—I thought when you said money you 
meant money.” Skeets sighed, relieved. ‘Here, have a 
dollar. But what are you going to buy?” 

Puzzy answered before he thought. 

“Flowers!” repeated Skeets. ‘‘What for?” 

“T don’t want to say, sir. And I don’t 
want a dollar, sir. All I want is ten cents 
and—and——”’ ; 

“Well, and what?” 

“And not to be teased to'tell! I don’t 
want to be made a fool of!” answered 
Puzzy, desperately. ‘Look here, sir. You 
can’t want this thing settled any worse 
than Ido! Why, the game depends on it. 
Please don’t ask me questions! And give 
me ten cents!” 

“You funny little tiker!” answered 
Skeets. “Here’s your dime. Don’t over- 
eat on it, and don’t buy out the florist! 
Flowers! I suppose I was an ass to tell 
you!” 

“You were, not to have told me before!” 
cried Puzzy, disrespectfully and grabbed 
the coin and ran. 

















R two days Skeets could get nothing out of Puzzy. He 

was a very busy Puzzy, and a somewhat sleepy one. 
Had Skeets followed him he would have seen thrice daily 
visits to the little office. He would have wondered why 
the Professor never went into his office in the evening, even 
as the Professor wondered at the odd request. But Pro- 
fessor Jennings felt there was some odd explanation. Lads 
like Harrow and Skeets and Ellis and Bud were not the 
kind to go wrong in their last year at a 

school like Schrane. But Schrane is as 

a strict as it is old-fashioned, and Professor 
Jennings knew that the problem had to be 

\ settled somehow. He much preferred to 

\ have it settled otherwise than by bringing 
the little Doctor into it; he was the personi- 

fication of fairness, but also stern and im- 

partial. And if Puzzy and his oddities could 

/ help the sorely tried players to clear them- 
wee selves, Professor Jennings was for Pyzzy. 
But he marveled a little at the dust in his 


ae office and made a mental note to complain 


to the janitor about the cleaning force. 

It was an oddly elated Puzzy who came 
out of the office on the third morning. ‘ Now,” he 
said to himself, ‘do I tell ’em now, or do I tell Profes- 
sor Jennings, or do I wait until practise or—I tell ’em 
now. It isn’t fair to let them go through another such 
day! Prof will have to order them from their classes.”’ 

The Professor did. A short interview with Puzzy, 
a blank look, and then a sigh of relief followed by a 
hearty, “I do congratulate you; my boy, your brains certainly 
did some work. I'll send for them right away.” 

They assembled in the office; four much worried lads, 
Puzzy, not at all worried, and Professor Jennings. 

“T sent for you young gentlemen,” began Professor Jennings, 
“to let this young detective show you the fallibility of circum- 
stantial evidence.” 

“Have you found who took it?”’ 

“Did you get the thief? 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“What did I tell you; ’rfy for Puzzy!” 

The four exclamations were simultaneous and explosive. 

“T have. I did not. You'll believe it in a minute.” Puzzy 
answered the remarks in order. ‘‘The missing paper is right 
here in the room. It was hidden.” 

Puzzy paused, rather enjoying the bewildered looks on the 
Seniors’ faces. 

“Hidden?” 

“Who hid it?” 

“Ts it a joke?” 

“Yes, hidden. No one hid it. It is not a joke,” answered 
Puzzy, with dignity. “Look!” 

Puzzy picked up a small crowbar. With it he advanced 
to a corner, where he pried away the wash-board. “Look,” 
he repeated, again. They looked. They looked incredulously, 
and without understanding, as Puzzy disarranged a small 
pile of paper and exhibited some small torn pieces in his . 
hands. On them were algebraic characters. And with them 
he showed two small, pink, squirming little squealers! 

“Baby rats, or I’m a son-of-a-gun!” 

“A rat’s nest.” 

“So that’s where that paper went.” 

“Well, of all the— Puzzy, you are a genius 

Four boys crowded around and shook his hand and 
banged him on the back and pulled his ears. Harrow, 
dignified Senior Harrow, who had not believed in him, hugged 
(Concluded on page 76) 
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Silent Scot’s Thanksgiving 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 
Illustrated by Sidney H. Riesenberg 


ILENT SCOT had called a 

council of war. The delegates 

were himself, Runner-on-the- 

Wind. Lachlan Douglas, Blue 
Arrow and Barking Water. The place 
was a chump of willows on the Ohio’s 
brink just outside the Louisville fort. 
The immediate cause was the laughter 
which Captain William Clark had set 
going at his, Andy MacPhail’s, expense 
among the company of men enlisted for 
the Lewis and Clark trek to the Pacific. 
Any true Highland Scot will call a 
council of war any day to massacre @ 
joke at his expense! 

This particular joke was unfair, to 
begin with. As Andy said, gloomily: 

“One red head is as much like another 
as two carrots. Where’s the laugh if I 
took Captain Clark’s red head to be the 
red head o’ that renegade, William 
Girty—me never havin’ seen either 0’ 
the two heads afore?” 

Lachlan nodded and answered shrewdly 
enough: ‘Weel, ye see Andy, when we 
captured Clark, thinkin’ him Girty, an’ 
brought him all tied up on a horse into 
his own fort, we did somethin’ that 
would raise an awifu’ loud laugh on 
Captain Clark if he didn’t make haste to 
turn it on us. An’, him bein’ one o’ the 
leaders o’ a big expedition, ’twould never 
do at all for him to be lookin’ ridiculous 
afore his partner, Captain Lewis, an’ a’ 
the boys that’s goin’ to the Pacific wi’ 
him. Him bein’ the commander, ye see, 
he’s got to pass the laugh on to us; coz 
he'll be needin’ his dignity, no doubt, 
afore he gets a’ the way to the Pacific 
an’ back.” 

“T’m needin’ mine!” Andy said 
darkly. ‘What are ye snortin’ at?” he 
demanded, wheeling on Tuleko, who met 
his frown with a shameless grin. 

“Ver funny joke,” said the Runner, 
unsympathetically. “Nev™ mind, Silent. 
Maybe Silent catch red-head Girty to- 
morrow when we go hunt Tanksgiv’ 
dinner.” 

“T’ve thought o’ that,” Lachlan re- 
marked. ‘We'll be off several days 
huntin’. An’ maybe we can find those 
Shawanos that had Girty wi’ them. I’ve 
an idea, too, that we’d be doin’ a good 
turn to Captain Lewis an’ Captain 
Clark if we could kill that big Shawano that was wi’ the 
traitor, Wilkinson, in New Orleans. ’Tis always in my mind 
that the Spanish will not be wantin’ Americans to go to the 
Far West where there’s only Spanish town an’ a great talk 
o’ gold an’ riches. “IT'would make a better Thanksgivin’ in 
Louisville, I’m thinkin’, if we shot Girty an’ that big Shawano 
*stead o’ ducks an’ turkeys.” 
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“Ay.” Andy nodded. “’Twill be no Thanksgivin’ for me 
if I don’t shoot that joke!” Tuleko tittered. Andy glowered 


at him. 


“Weel, we’ve got to shoot some meat for Wewoca to cook,” 
“Captain Clark is no too enthusiastic about 
takin’. Barkin’ Water to the Pacific, thinkin’ he’s built too 


said Lachlan. 


fat for long trailin’ an’ is none too good at shootin’ nor scoutin’. 


Only, he says if Barkin’ Water is as good a cook as we say, 
Wewoca says he will be makin’ a special 
charm to put in the fire when he cooks for Thanksgivin’. 
He’s been inventin’ that charm for a week.” Lachlan chuckled. 
“This mornin’ he asked me if I’d get some o’ Captain Clark’s 


he’ll take him. 


hair to mix wi’ the other ingredients o’ the charm.” 
“What does he want o’ Clark’s hair?’ 
interestedly. 


“Oh, he says red hair had so much to do wi’ you an’ me 
gettin’ to go to the Pacific that ’tis the verra thing to make 
the pot boil lucky for him. Wewoca’s got a charm for every 
day i’ the week—for huntin’, for war, an’ for washin’ his 


face!” 

“He'll get no luck if he goes to pullin’ out Clark’s hair,’ 
said Andy. “ Pullin’ hair is no way to charm man, woman 
nor beast!” 

Lachlan giggled: 
his hands off o’ Clark’s scalp.” 
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Andy inquired 


“Oh, he’ll have sense enough to keep 
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AMERICA 


By Catherine Parmenter 


, » e 
=</ Where patriot hearts are beating high, 


Where strength and courage rare 
And love of country fill our eyes 
With glorious dreams and fair— 
O land of ours, God guide thee on!— 
America, the brave— 
And may He keep beneath His wing 
Thy flag men died to save! 


Long years ago a pilgrim band 
Sought, far across the sea, 
A place where they might keep their trust 
In God and liberty. 
To thee the Pilgrim Fathers left 
A priceless heritage: 
A splendid vision that will lead 
Thy steps from age to age. 


America, may lasting peace 
Thy hills and valleys bless. 
God grant to thee eternal faith, 
Enduring tenderness. 
America, beloved land, 
Where pilgrim feet have trod, 
Thy children consecrate their lives 
To country and to God! 














“T wish he’d scalp that joke.” Andy returned moodily 
to the subject which was so heavily oppressing his pride as 
both Highlander and famous frontier scout. 

“Weel, we’ve just got to fetch in Girty; or that Shawano. 
We can do it.” 


HE next day the boys set out on their hunt, ostensibly 

for turkeys. Wewoca was not of the party. The dusky 
Seminole explained to Lachlan that he must conduct a solitary 
botanical expedition of his own. This country, so lush in 
growth, he felt sure would yield something captivating and 
spicy in the way of new herbs. And, anyway, he was short 
of garlic. Also there were certain elements of the “cook- 
charm” which he must gather alone and in secrecy or they 
would lose their magic qualities. 

“Barkin’ Water is frightful lazy about huntin’,” was the 
way Lachlan interpreted this to Andy. “An’ he hates the 
kick o’ a gun.” 

Blue Arrow, Andy, Lachlan and Tuleko went in the direction 
of the buffalo grounds where they had last seen the Shawanos. 
Wewoca, carrying a deerskin bag for herbs, a knife, and a 
tomahawk for digging roots and lopping savory weeds, 
trundled off later by himself at a gallop along the bank of 
the river. Mounted, Wewoca always looked like Humpty- 
Dumpty on a rocking horse. He was the only one of the 
five who saw Captain Lewis drift out on the river in a canoe 
for the purpose of making some pencil sketches of the scenery 
and, generally, passing the time. Lewis, who had been 
Jefferson’s secretary, was enjoying his first taste of the frontier, 
in some years, in a leisurely fashion at Louisville. His ex- 
ertions would come later, on the big march. 

Silent Scot’s party traveled swiftly till late afternoon, 
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when they came on the traces of Indian 
hunters. Then they proceeded with 
more caution. At sundown they spied 
a camp near the river. They went 
into hiding in a small cave in the brush- 
covered hillside which overlooked the 
river at a distance of alittle less than 
two hundred yards. 

“Tis maybe a bit too close for safety,” 
Andy admitted, “but not too far off for 
shootin’. Game an’ enemies is two 
things I prefer to have wi’in easy range 
o’ an intelligent rifle.” 

The camp, they saw, was almost de- 
serted at the present moment. Only two 
or three Indians were about; these had 
been left in charge of the meat already 
killed, and the pack-horses. But half an 
hour later, the hunters began to come in. 

“The big Shawano,” Blue Arrow said, 
nudging Lachlan. 

“Yes. I see him. Andy, yon’s a 
branch camp, I’m thinkin’! Looks like 
there’s no more’n a dozen hunters.” 

“Ay. A dozen’s no too many for us 
four to look after.” 

“No white man. All Injun,” said 
Tuleko. 

“Looks that way,” Andy agreed. 
“Still, I’m thinkin’ that red-headed rene- 
gade, William Girty, will not be far 
oft ” 
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““What'll we do?” Lachlan inquired. 

“Best stay quiet till dawn an’ see what 
happens down there when the light’s 
good. I’m makin’ a guess there’ll be a 
white man along i’ the mornin’.”’ 

Silent Scot’s guess was a good one. 
Shortly after dawn the four watchers in 
the cave’s mouth saw a canoe floating 
near the shore. 

“White man paddle,” said the Runner. 


HAT they had not seen, however, 

was another white man—who had 
glimpsed the boat and recognized its 
occupant earlier from his better point of 
vision in the camp. Girty had come in 
after dark. He was the first to descry 
Lewis in the canoe. After a hasty dis- 
cussion with the big Shawano, he slipped 
off through the brush and ran for some 
time till he found a high place, well 
screened with brush, where he took up 
his position. A large reward was offered 
any man who prevented Lewis or Clark from making the 
projected journey to the western boundaries of ‘New 
Spain”; and Girty meant to earn it. 

It seemed doubtful to him and the Shawanos that Lewis 
was really alone. They suspected that some of his men were 
hunting overland and, probably, keeping him in sight. For 
that reason the Shawanos were not going to fire on the canoe, 
and. get themselves into trouble. According to Girty’s in- 
structions they would hail Lewis in friendly fashion and, if 
necessary, swim out to the canoe to induce him to land and 
eat breakfast with them. If he had friends near by this move 
would undoubtedly bring them out of cover down to the 
camp. 

If no friends appeared within a reasonable time, the Sha- 
wanos would take it for granted that Lewis’s landing had been 
unobserved; and they would tomahawk him, hide his body, 
dress an Indian in his clothes and send the Indian out in the 
canoe. When Lewis’s companions did begin to look for him 
they would see him apparently out on the river going home- 
ward. The Indian would land at a favorable point and 
make his way back to the camp after hiding or sinking the 
canoe. 

But, if Lewis’s friends did come into the camp and make 
this plot impossible of execution, then Girty would trail 
Lewis after they left the camp and find an opportunity to 
shoot him. Girty was a crack shot. Meanwhile, from his 
point of vantage, the renegade would keep a sharp look-out 
for the supposed companions of Lewis and when he saw them— 
or anybody who was not a Shawano—he would fire in the air 
as a warning. 

It was not a bad plan. In fact, it would have been a very 
(Continued on page 44) 
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The Enemy’s Goal 


Illustrated by Richard A. Holberg 


PART II 


T IS surprising how quickly a little germ of ill feeling, 
if nursed along, can develop. The three may have 
thought that they had given Conway “the cure,” as 
Brick put it, after Milford’s right half had charged 

Pepper with showing favoritism in the choice of plays which 
did not concern him, but—the school’s backfield veteran was 
far from cured! 

The first night of practice back at Brinkley field, substitute 
backfield men sidled up to Conway, plying him with care- 
fully addressed questions. All surmised the nature of the 
trouble that he had had with Milford’s Big Three but each 
wanted to hear the story from Conway’s own lips. Kline, 
Arrick, Fitzgerald and Phillpot were mightily interested in 
what had occurred because of the possibility of the same 
thing happening to them. If Pepper, as quarterback, had 
been treating Conway unfairly and giving Stuffy and Brick 
all the breaks, it stood to reason that he would make it hard 
for any other man who was sent into the backfield. 

“We noticed how he called on you to carry the ball at 
the last,” sided in Joe Kline, Stuffy’s alternate for fullback 
position. “You were lucky to make as many yards as you 
did. He figured to queer you right there!” 

“T don’t know what he figured,” answered Conway, “but 
it sure was a dumb thing to do. After the first few plays, 
Navin was all set for me. It was useless to try to gain. I 
might as well have tried to jump the Grand Canyon in a 
Ford.” 

“And then, after he’d made you look bad,” supplied 
Arrick, “he gave the ball to Stuffy and sent him over for a 
touchdown!” 

“A touchdown that your interference made possible!” 
emphasized Phillpot, Conway’s understudy, “I know that 
play. I saw you block those two Navin—!” 

“Pipe down!” cautioned Conway. ‘Here comes Pep now!” 

Hostile glances were directed at the Milford quarterback 
as he passed. These glances Pepper appeared not to notice. 
There was to be no scrimmage to-night. There never was 
any scrimmage the first night of practice after a game. But 
the session was to end with a little talk by the coach. 

Coach Dolan 
could hardly 
avoid a rapidly 
rising issue. This 
ill feeling would 
havetobe 
stamped upon. 
So thought those 
who were aware 
of what was 
transpiring. A 
pity that mem- 
bers of a team 
which had shown 
such great prom- 
ise, should be at 
“outs” with one 
another! The of- 
fenders should be 
taken across the 
coach’s knee and 
their petty griev- 
ances spanked 
out of them. No 
sense in their dis- 
rupting a whole 
team for the pur- 
pose of satisfying 
personal vanity!” 

“Boys,” said 
Coach Dolan, ad- 
dressing Milford’s 
first and second 
elevens as they 
sat bunched to- 
gether on a lower 
tier of seats be- 
side the field, 
“About that Na- 
vin City game!” 

Here was the 
moment which 
had been antici- 
pated! Here was 
the time when 
certain indi- 
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By Harold M. Sherman 


viduals would be scorched alive. The Big Three, especially. 
They had it coming to them.” 

“Of course you all know that the system of play I teach 
does not call for piling up top-heavy scores just because it 
can be done,” resumed the coach, amid the nervous clearing 
of throats. “But I do feel, considering the opportunities 
afforded and the relative strength of Navin City and Milford, 
that you boys should have turned in a better score. Twenty- 
eight to three is disgraceful: Outside of the second quarter, 
when you put across three touchdowns, you played like 
dubs. The third quarter was terrible. This was largely due 
to poor handling. What was the matter, Pep—did you sud- 
denly forget Stuffy and Brick were in the backfield?” 


LL eyes turned on the member of Milford’s Big Three. 

Coach Dolan was about to strike at rock bottom. Know- 

ing winks were exchanged between substitute backfield men. 

Merle Conway turned his head away, self-consciously. Pep- 
per’s face flushed. He was slow in answering. 

““No-no, sir,” he said, finally, “I—!” and checked himself. 

“You, what?”’ persisted the coach. 

“T—” hesitated Pepper, glancing at Stuffy and Brick, “T— 
nothing!” 

“The whole team was off form,” said Coach Dolan, after a 
shrewd look about the squad. ‘You played as though your 
hearts weren’t very much in the game. This applied particu- 
larly to the backfield. Such an attitude, against stronger 
teams, would have proved fatal. You acted woefully dis- 
organized at times, were slow getting under way, and never 
sure of where you were going when you did get started. 
You’ve got to learn to get on your toes and keep on ’em. 
This week’s going to see more team play and less individual 
effort:” 

Was this all? Dumbly the players sat, awaiting more. 
This was mild, far too mild for what had been deserved. 
The coach had apparently been on the verge of saying some- 
thing pertinent several times. But now he was dismissing 
the squad for the night with the casual order to “Jog it all 
the way in to the locker room!” 

And not a word had he uttered about the situation which 
was threatened dire consequences unless curtailed. Could the 





Dixon’s bullet-like pass went true 


coach actually be blind? No, this was incredible! Anyone 
who had eyes—it was just that—well—any other coach, 
perhaps—but NOT Coach Dolan! Those who had presumed 
he would discuss the matter might have known. He was 
treating it as he had treated all others of like nature—treating 
it by ignoring it! The boys knew what was wrong without 
being told. He would point out their playing weaknesses 
but not the causes when these causes had their foundation 
in attitudes of hatred or spite or jealousy, and similar feelings. 
Then, if, made conscious of the way these attitudes were 
affecting team play, the offenders still preferred to let their 
feelings run riot—they must suffer the penalties, however 
severe. To Coach Dolan, the greatest lesson to be gained 
from athletic competition was the exercise of self-control. 
And this lesson could not be learned second-handed. The 
boys must meet their own issues squarely. 

“What was the matter, Pep?” demanded Brick, when the 
Big Three had regained their street clothes and were on their 
way home. “Why didn’t you come right out when the 
coach asked you and tell him about Conway? You saw 
what happened, didn’t you? You got the credit for the 
team’s poor showing!” 

Pepper trudged along a few paces silently. 

“T had half a notion to speak up for you,” added Stuffy. 
“Tt didn’t seem right.” 

“I’m glad you didn’t,” broke in Pepper, “I didn’t treat 
Conway fair, calling on him to carry the ball like that and 
I—I’m going to apologize!” 

“You! What?” 

“You heard me. It’s the only thing to do.” 

“But he started it! He asked you to give him the ball 
more and you did!” 

“Doesn’t make any diff. I—we shouldn’t have gotten hot 
just because he—because he thought we were hogging the 
play.” 

Stuffy and Brick crowded their chum off the walk. 

“Say, Pep, your heart’s as soft as corn meal mush!” re- 
proved Brick. ‘“‘You’d let a fellow knock you down and do 
a Charleston on you and when he got through you’d beg 
his pardon because you couldn’t offer a very smooth sur- 
face for dancing. For John’s sake, get some spunk up!” 

Pepper pushed 
himself back on 
the walk. 

“I can’t stay 
mad unless I’m 
sure I’m right,” 
he said, quietly. 
“Coach Dolan 
trusts every fel- 
low to play 
square. I'll feel 
better when I’ve 
spoken to Con- 
way.” ; 

“Then by all 
means—do it!” 
urged Stuffy. 
**Though it 
seems to me that 
Merle’s the boy 
who ought to 
have the guilty 
conscience!” 

It was not un- 
til Thursday 
night that Pepper 
found a chance 
to speak to Mil- 
ford’s right half 
alone. Then it 
was only for a 
moment in a cor- 
ner of the locker 
room. 

“Say, Merle!” 
he called, in a 
low voice as 
Conway was 
about to pass, 
“here a second, 
will you?” 

The veteran 
backfield man 
came over, brows 
lowering inquir- 
ingly. 
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“I’m sorry about last week. It—it won’t happen again.” 

Conway looked his surprise, then a flood of color came to 
his cheeks, his jaws hardened, and he gave savage retort: 
“No, you bet it won’t! J'/l see to that!” 

Several minutes later the group of backfield substitutes 
were gathered about the Milford right half. 

“Yes, sir!’ Conway told them, “Pep didn’t make any 
bones about it. He confessed that he’d been favoring Stuffy 
and Brick!” 


ARWELL HIGH was the next scheduled 

game, a home game, too. The towns- 
people were showing an unusual interest in 
Milford this season because of the reported 
strength of the team and also because Reed- 
land was to be met on Brinkley Field. As 
yet Milford folks were quite unaware that 
any friction existed within the team. Ia 
fact, the Milford Eagle had even reported that 
the prospects never looked “more rosy.” 
Such a declaration undoubtedly looked well 
in print to the uninformed, but players, read- 
ing it, must have had many secret misgivings. 

The situation which confronted Pepper at 

the beginning of the game with Harwell was 
certainly one not to be envied. He went 
into the contest with his mind greatly 
troubled. He was sincerely anxious to do 
the right thing and resolved to call signals : 
impartially, regardless of the players in the 
backfield or his particular friendship for Stuffy and Brick. 
But he was also conscious of the suspicion with which his 
every move would be regarded by the substitute backs and— 
Conway. 

Captain Beef Mellon, Milford’s center, won the toss and 
elected to receive. Both teams prepared -for the kick-off, 
Harwell showing a tendency to nervousness. Word was 
passed around that the Harwell coach had trained his team 
for this battle in the hopes that Harwell might score an 
upset against the “number one eleven of the state.” For 
Harwell, the clash with Milford would be her big game of the 
season. Six hundred rooters who had traveled to Milford 
to back Harwell’s victory-wresting attempt, voiced their 
confidence in the team by loud and prolonged cheering. 


Har! Har! Har! 

Har! Har! Har! 
Har-well! 
Har-well! 

Har! Har! Har! 


This yell brought a good-natured retort from the Milford 
rooting section. 


“That's right, Harwell! 
That’s right, Harwell! 
The laugh’s going to be on youl” 


But was it? Harwell, primed for the meeting with Mil- 
ford, tore into the battle with such fury that Pepper was 
forced to call for a punt after trying Stuffy, Brick and Conway 
in turn. The combined efforts of these backfield men had 
netted only six yards, placing the ball on Milford’s thirty-one 
yard line, too close to her own goal to take a chance on making 
a first down. Dixon, the Harwell fullback, gathered in 
Stuffy’s punt on his thirty-two yard mark and carried the 
ball back on a ripping run which made Harwell roosters’ 
throats hoarse. Dixon was not stopped until he had reached 
mid-field. And then it was a jolting tackle by Conway 
which brought him down. Milford cheered the veteran right 
half lustily. 

Encouraged by the success of her early efforts, Harwell 
reeled off two first downs which carried the ball to Milford’s 
seventeen yard line almost before the home team was aware of 
what was happening. 

“Wake up, you guys!” bellowed Captain Mellon. “Get 
out of your wheel chairs! This game isn’t in the bag, not by 
a long shot!” 

“Hold ’em!” implored the surprised Milfordites. 

“T never saw such a team,” said a Milford fan. “‘Supposed 
to be the strongest eleven we ever had and look how they 
play! Don’t ever extend themselves until they have to!” 


[NDEED, it seemed that way. Milford braced now, with 
her goal actually threatened. In three downs Harwell 
made but a scant two yards. Then Dixon, the opposing full- 
back, took a position for a try at drop-kicking the bar. The 
ball snapped back; Milford hit the line, broke through and 
charged. But Dixon, instead of kicking, had run off to one 
side. He saw his right end dash over the Milford goal and 
wheel about with outstretched arms. Dixon’s bullet-like pass 
went true. The Harwell right end fell on the ball and six 
hundred Harwell fans fell into each other’s arms. Harwell 
had scored a TOUCHDOWN! A moment more and Dixon 
had added to the little triumph by putting over a drop-kick 
for the point after touchdown. A well-earned lead, this. 


Harwell off to a seven point advantage! And the first time 
that Milford’s goal line had been crossed that season! 
“Now, maybe it’ll dawn on you birds that you’ve got a 
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fight on your hands!” warned Captain Mellon, shaking a 
chubby finger at his team-mates. ‘This Harwell bunch can 
play ball!” 

“Har! Har!” joshed Jim Hemming, but there was no humor 
in his voice. 

The team members were all miffed because they had been 
scored upon. Little concern was evidenced as to the ultimate 
outcome of the game. Harwell would be whipped, but—how 
could that touchdown be avenged? 

This time it was Harwell who, receiving 
the kick-off, was forced to punt. Brick 
caught the twisting pigskin on his nineteen- 
yard line and ran it back ten yards before 
going down under a fierce tackle. Harwell 
was playing hard, determined to hold Mil- 
ford in check. A determination which Mil- 
fordites regarded as almost futile! They 
knew the power of their team, as sluggish as 
it might be in expressing itself. 

With the ball on Milford’s twenty-nine 
yard line, Pepper called on Conway. Merle 
gained three yards through the left side of 
the line. Brick took the ball next, four 
yards around right end. Then, Stuffy— 
seven yards through center and a first 
down! Stuffy again—two yards—Conway 
—two yards—Brick—three yards—Conway 
. . . ? Should he use Conway? Three yards 
needed. The ball on Milford’s forty-yard 
line. Stuffy was the surest ground-gainer. 
But, no, Conway might think—Signals! 

Milford’s right half was stopped on a try around end, 
missing another first down by inches. Whistle! The first 
quarter was up! As the teams changed ends of the field for 
the starting of the second quarter, Brick fell in alongside 
Pepper. 

“Say, what’s the idea? Conway got you buffaloed? 
Talk about favoritism! You’re knocking us off our stride. 
This game’s really going to be tough if you don’t call ’em 
right!” 

Pepper had not the time or inclination to make answer. 
The teams were already lining up to resume play. Besides, 
Pepper felt, without Brick’s having aired himself, that he 
had made a mistake. He should not have permitted Conway’s 
attitude to affect him. It was his duty to select the plays 
which, in his best judgment, would be the most likely to 
advance the ball for his team. Obviously then, in exercising 
such judgment, it was not always possible to equally divide 
the work of the backfield men with regard to the number of 
times each might carry the pigskin. 

“Hang Conway!” Pepper decided. “If he thinks I’m not 
treating him square, let him go to the coach about it. Let 
him rave! That’s no funeral of mine. I’m out here to run 
this team as quarterback—and I’m going to do it till I get 
orders not to!” 


Pepper. 


T WAS Harwell’s ball on Milford’s forty-yard stripe as the 
game was renewed. Harwell tried two punches at the 
Milford line which yielded a scant three yards. Then, evi- 
dently acting on instructions from the sidelines, the Harwell 
quarterback called a formation which resulted in Dixon’s 
launching of another forward passing play. And, astound- 
ing enough, Dixon’s accurate arm again found an unguarded 
receiver for the ball. This time it was the Harwell left end. 
He leaped high in the air to pull down the pigskin and raced 
along the far side of the field with Milford tacklers in mad 
pursuit. ‘So perfectly was the play executed, however, that 
the runner was never headed. He skipped over the Milford 
goal line and set the ball down behind the goal posts in great 
glee. 

A second touchdown against the much-heralded Milford! 
Why, Milford was soft! The eleven had been greatly over- 
rated. Six hundred Harwell rooters went insane with joy. 
What a team they had! Guess the state had better look to 
Harwell instead of Milford in its championship calculations! 
Oh, what a smashing of the dope bucket this was going to 
be! Especially since Reedland, the team that Milford had 
feared most, had beaten Harwell, 34 to 7, just the Saturday 
before! Harwell’s cup of joy. frothed over as the elated 
Dixon, grinning from ear to ear, plied his toe against the pig- 
skin and sent it skimming over the bar to make the score— 
Harwell, 14; Milford, o. 

Dazedly, the Milford team sought to check its oozing 
morale. Harwell, crazed by its unexpected showing—due to 
Dixon’s marvelous forward passing ability—was now pos- 
sessed of three times its ordinary strength. 

“We're waiting, Milford! We’re waiting!” Harwell 
rooters chanted. 

But, this time, Milford fans could reply only by a glum 
silence. What they had witnessed, thus far, had been almost 
unbelievable. Harwell, with a lighter and less experienced 
eleven was, by the effective use of a triple-threat player, 
running away with the game. 

“Stop Dixon! Stop Dixon!” the Milfordites began clamor- 
ing, as the possibility of defeat was acceded. 

Captain Beef Mellon held a little conference with Pepper. 

“We're in the hole now right!” the bulky center confided. 
“But we’ve hardly had a chance to show our stuff. Talk 





this game up back of the line, Pep! We're going to settle 
Harwell’s hash from here on in! We've got to! Gee, this is 
terrible!” 

Pepper nodded, grimly. 
kick-off! That’s us!” 

“Atta spirit!” commended Beef, slapping Pepper on the 
back. “T’ll put spines in the boys on the line. Poor Harwell! 
What we’re not going to do to her!” 

Merle Conway, directly in the path of the kick-off, took 
the pigskin in on the run and dodged behind a hastily formed 
interference. Milford team-mates, thoroughly aroused, 
cleared the way for their man with the ball. Stuffy and 
Brick bumped several eager Harwell tacklers aside and 
Conway reached the thirty-seven yard mark before being 
downed. The Milford team lined up quickly for the first 
play from formation. 

“Signals!” yelled Pepper, “‘Nine—eleven—six—five!” 

And Stuffy smashed through a hole opened up by Beef 
Mellon for five yards. The teams had hardly lined up before 
Stuffy was in action again—three yards more! Then Brick— 
and a first down! Harwell took time out to stiffen its defense. 
Milford players, eyes gleaming—hands clawing—chafed at 
the delay. 

In action once more, Pepper smacked the ball against 
Conway’s groin as he came hurtling past. But Harwell, 
holding desperately, stopped Conway with a bare yard gain. 
Undaunted, Pepper called Conway’s number again and the 
veteran crashed off left tackle for three yards. Brick made 
it another first down by seven yards around end. Ball now 
on Harwell’s forty-three yard line. 

“Yea, Milford! Fight ’em! Fight ’em! 
cheered the Milford rooters, taking heart. 


“Straight down the field from 


Fight ’em!” 


ARDLY had the cheers died out than Stuffy was through 

the Harwell line and into the open field for a charging 

run of twenty-two yards, aided by wonderful interference on 

the part of Pepper, Brick and Conway. Then Pepper took 
the ball on a wide end run which was good for eight. 

“Gee, just maybe that Big Three isn’t hot!” sang out an 
enthused Milfordite. “Some come-back! Did you ever see 
such a fast-moving backfield? There’s no stopping that 
combination, I tell you! No stopping it!” 

On their thirteen-yard line, Harwell—not so joy-crazed 
now—soberly dug its toes into the roughed-up earth and 
prepared for a last stand. It was nearing the end of the 
second quarter. If Harwell could only hold! 

“Touchdown!” begged the Milford fans. 

“Over we go, gang!’”’ shouted Pepper. ‘“Signals—” 

Signals? They had used straight football thus far. The 
way Milford was going now, this would be all that would be 
necessary. It scarcely mattered who was elected to carry 
the ball. The Milford line was opening up holes big enough 
to drive a horse and wagon through. 

“Yea, Conway!” 

The Milford right half plunged four yards. Pepper patted 
Conway on the back to indicate that he felt all right 
toward him. Conway gave no answering sign, falling back 
into position. Stuffy added two yards; Conway was good 
for two. 

“Hold ’em, Harwell!”’ screamed her six hundred rooters. 

It was Milford’s last down and two to go on Harwell’s five- 
yard line. For just a moment Pepper hesitated. Whom 
should he call on to make the yards? Obviously the backfield 
man who was considered the surest ground gainer. And that 
man was stuffy! 

“Yea, Stuffy! Yea! Yea! Yea!” 

Pepper wiped nervous perspiration from his brow as he 
saw Stuffy propel himself through the Harwell line for the 
necessary yardage and one to spare. Now, with four new 
downs in which to cross Harwell’s goal, Pepper could give 
Conway a chance at the honor. Peculiar, but, in the crisis, 
he had found that he was not disposed to call on Conway— 
veteran that Conway was. His confidence did repose more 
certainly in Stuffy and Brick. Or was this, just what had 
been accused—naught but favoritism? Well, here was a 
good place to try it out! Milford two touchdowns behind! 
If Conway was thinking now that he would be passed up he 
had a surprise coming. 

Only two yards to go but Harwell suddenly called upon a 
reserve force which set Milford back on her haunches and 
dropped Conway for a two yard loss. Another play and 
Conway had barely regained the two yards he had been driven 
back. Conway, irritated at his failure to carry the ball over, 
glanced at Pepper angrily. Pepper, misinterpreting the glance, 
said to Conway, hotly: “All right, get sore! But don’t go 
hollering around that I didn’t give you your chance!” 

Then Pepper'slipped the ball to Stuffy and the fullback 
member of Milford’s Big Three ripped through the center of 
Harwell’s line to plant the ball over the goal for the much 
desired touchdown. Stuffy, however, missed the kick after 
touchdown, and the Milfordites groaned. The teams had 
no more lined up for the next kick-off than time was called 
for the half. Score—Harwell, 14; Milford, 6. 

A badly disgruntled bunch of players trooped off the field 
in the persons of the Milford team members. Harwell players 
were lionized by their followers. Harwell had far exceeded 
every one’s expectations and was enjoying the rabid encourage- 
ment usually given to under-dogs. Milford had played far 
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below form and was enjoying the despondency usually gripping 
the participants in such a performance. 


OACH DOLAN refused to make a substitution. He 

seemed determined on the original eleven taking its medi- 
cine. The boys were individually raked over the coals and 
instructed to go back into the game and “find themselves.” 

“‘Stuffy, Pepper and Brick are the only ones that’re alive!” 
snapped the coach. “They can’t do it all! Get in there, you 
fellows, and give ’em a little real support. What’s the matter, 
Conway—got dumb-bells tied to your feet? You’re starting 
too slow. What do you mean, Hemming—letting yourself 
be sucked in on those forward passes? Harwell’d never had 
those two touchdowns if you boys ’ud been on your toes!” 

Milford went back on the field to begin the third quarter 
so worked up that, as Slim Mooney would have said, “they 
could have scalped a bald-headed row!” Milford unleashed 
its full fury upon Harwell at the outset and Harwell, resisting 
stubbornly, soon came to realize that its cause was lost. 
Gaining possession of the ball after forcing Harwell to punt, 
Milford took the pigskin on a steady march from its eighteen- 
yard line, never stopping until the march had ended in a 
touchdown and Stuffy had added the extra point. The 
second touchdown was made by Brick. 

A few minutes later Milford’s march was resumed. Harwell 
was still leading by the narrow margin of 14 to 13 and Milford 
was showing no mercy. It would be difficult enough to mete 
out suitable revenge, a revenge which would explain to state 
papers for Milford’s dismal showing in the first half. In 
seven minutes after the quarter had opened, Milford had a 
second touchdown. Stuffy again. 

“See here!” protested Conway, grabbing Pepper’s arm. 
“You're trying to make me the goat, aren’t you? You’re not 
calling on me any time when you’ve got to make your.yards!” 

“You bet it’s good football!” blazed Pepper. ‘ You’re the 
only one that hasn’t made their yards. Do you think I’m 
going to——?” 

Stuffy and Brick came running in. 

“What's up?” 

“‘What’s the trouble?” 

“Play ball!” 

“Time out!” 

It was evident to all on the sidelines that some sort of a 
fracas had started. The spectators saw Stuffy and Brick 
pull Pepper and Conway apart, with Conway struggling to 
get at the quarterback. To put an end to the trouble, Coach 
Dolan sent Ben Phillpot racing out to take Conway’s place. 
The veteran right half was not so easily removed, however. 
He gave a few parting words of advice to his wide-eyed 
substitute. 

“Look out for the Big-Headed Three!’’ Conway warned. 
“They’ve got a nice little frame-up arranged so they can 
star every game!”’ 

“You—you lie!” gasped Pepper, rushing toward Ccnway, 
enraged. 

“Never mind, Pep! Never mind!” cautioned Stuffy, 
grabbing his chum and holding him. 

Captain Beef Mellon laid hands on Conway, forcing him 
toward the sidelines. 

“What’s biting you, Con? Gone off your nut?” 

“Say, you haven’t played football for three years not to 
see it, have you? You—the captain!” 

“See whal?” 

“T thought so! Well, open your eyes and you'll find out 
what’s wrong with 
our team this year!” 

The Milford cen- 
ter turned the vet- 
eran right half over 
to Kline and Arrick 
wholent sympathetic 
ears as Captain Mel- 
lon hurried back to 
his team and Mil- 
ford lined up for 
Stuffy to attempt 
the point after touch- 
down on a_place- 
kick. 

“Did you see the 
trimming J~ got?” 
Conway asked 
the two substi- 
tute backs. “Not 
a chance to carry 
the ball!” 

On the field, 
Captain Mellon 
approached > 
Dixon, captain of C= 
the Harwell team, 
as play was about 
to be called. 

“I — I'm aw- 
fully sorry for this scene,” he apologized. 

“That’s all right,” smiled Dixon, considerately. 

The incident took all zest from the game. Milford’s listless 
brand of football was revived. Stuffy missed the try at goal 


Stuffy and Brick pulled Pepper 
and Conway apart 
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by a wide margin. Harwell received the kick-off next and 
penetrated deep into Milford territory before Milford braced 
and took the ball on downs. But Milford was forced to punt 
as the quarter ended after having reached mid-field. Score— 
Milford 19; Harwell, 14. 

Distrustful eyes followed the play of Milford’s Big Three 
during the last quarter of the game. Every time Stuffy or 
Brick carried the ball, a sour-faced individual on the side- 
lines made fuel of their efforts to illustrate his grievance. He 
kept count of the number of times Stuffy and Brick were 
calléd upon as compared to Phillpot who had taken his place. 

“What did I tell you?” he-pointed out to Kline, Arrick 
and Fitzgerald. “There we are—on Harwell’s seven-yard line. 
Now who’ll be elected to take it across? Anybody like to 
bet? Either Stuffy or Brick!” 

““You’re wrong, Merle, it was Pepper!” advised Kline, as 
the Milford quarterback, dashed around left end, straight- 
armed two tacklers and fell over Harwell’s goal. 

Conway swallowed. 

“Well, it wasn’t Phillpot, anyway!” retorted the veteran 
right half, defensively. “I should have known. It was 
Pepper’s turn to break in the scoring. Keeps the Big Three 
looking sweet to the coach!” 

Arrick gave Conway a questioning glance. 

“Look here, Con—you’re not just a little bit green?” 

The look that Conway gave Arrick in return was enough 
to make the substitute left half ashamed for having harbored 
the thought. 

“Stuffy hasn’t done so well on points after touchdown 
to-day,” remarked Kline, “He’s just missed another one. 
That puts the score at twenty-five to fourteen.” 
“Kline—you’re it!” called the coach. 


LINE tossed aside his blanket, winked at his fellow sub- 

stitutes, and hurried out on the field to tap Stuffy on the 
shoulder and report to the referee. Stuffy took his removal 
graciously, trotting off the field to a tremendous ovation being 
accorded him by Milford and Harwell alike. 

“Stuffy, bah!” jeered Conway, “Kline could do what he’s 
done if he had the same opportunity. I could myself. Any- 
body could!” 

The remainder of the game was a series of substitutions, 
Coach Dolan practically replacing the entire line. In the back- 
field, Pepper was permitted to remain, the Milford quarterback 
coming in for more criticism from the veteran right half be- 
cause Brick appeared to be given the ball at all times when 
a substantial gain would have been of unusual credit. 

““See that?” blazed Conway, “Kline and Phillpot are being 
used to set the stage for Brick, now that Stuffy is out. They’re 
getting the call on downs one and two while Brick gets the 
chance on the third or fourth to make it a first down!” 

With five minutes of the last quarter left, Arrick was sent 
in for Brick and Conway’s caustic comments were brought to 
an end. The game closed with Milford winning by the score 
of 25 to 14. A decidedly de- 
jected six hundred from Har- 
well left the field, taking what 
consolation they could in a 
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recollection of the first half when their team had so distinctly 


’ outplayed the eleven which had been rated best in the state. 


But, if Harwell was dejected in defeat, Milford was dejected 
in victory. There was nothing to gloat about in such a 
triumph and the Milford locker room was, consequently, a 
place of gloom. Players dressed quietly and alone and slipped 
out into the gathering dusk. Outside, however, certain figures 
lingered, being joined by others until two small groups were 
formed. The first group, on closer scrutiny, would have been 
found to comprise Milford’s backfield substitutes—and Merle 
Conway. This group moved off slowly toward the down- 
town part of Milford, talking heatedly. 

Hardly had the first group been swallowed up in the de- 
scending darkness than a familiar group emerged from the 
shadows and stood, debating. 

“Boy, they sure are sore!” ejaculated Pepper. 

“And it’s all due to that big stiff, Conway!” burst out 
Stuffy, “I’d like to take that guy across my knee and give 
him a good spanking!” 

“Called us the ‘big-headed three!’” fumed Brick. ‘Trying 
to get us in bad with the rest of the team! Still feel sorry for 
him, Pep?” 

“Sorry!”’ snorted Pepper.. “‘So sorry that I wish I’d never 
apologized. He thought I was confessing. What’s that 
saying about ‘might as well have the game as the name?’”’ 

“Search me,” replied Stuffy. “I never was any good at 
quotations—but you’ve remembered enough of it to fill the 
bill. We’ve got the name all right and it’s up to us to stand 
together through this!” 

“Let ’em jump on us for hogging the play!” challenged 
Brick. “You notice Coach Dolan isn’t kicking, don’t you? 
That ought to show who’s to blame.” 

Pepper shook his head, slowly. 

“Y-e-s,” he said, “but I’ve somehow got the feeling that 
he’s watching us awfully close. I—I’ve tried to be square 
but it’s lots harder than you think, that is, if you figure the 
way Conway does. Say, pals—I can’t be raked for calling on 
you in the pinches when I know you’re most likely to make 
the yards, can I?” 

Stuffy and Brick looked at one another, considering. 
This was an unusual question. It called for an unprejudiced 
answer and yet it was of a nature which might have been 
termed embarrassing. Stuffy cleared his throat. Brick 
followed suit. 

““Why—a—xno, I should say not!” they exclaimed, almost 
together. 


1”? 


N DOWNTOWN Milford, a group of Milford team members 

picked up a copy of the Afternoon Eagle, glancing at the 
sporting headline. What they saw only seemed to increase 
a cordial antagonism toward the fellows whom they were now 
ready to brand as a clique—a clique having no regard for 
others on the team. Here was a menace which should be 
squelched at once. The coach had either been willfully 
blind or entirely too lenient. It 
was high time that other mem- 
bers on the team were organiz- 
ing, even as the Big 
Three were organ- 


internal strife. A 
disastrous outbreak 
might easily wreck 


oe Milford’s 
: xe chances 
\ against Reed- 


land. The 
group of Mil- 
ford team mem- 
bers exclaimed 
—_— angrily as they 


on " read and re- 
‘ "yte read the head- 
Fs ing: 


“PLAY OF 
MILFORD UNCER- 
TAIN, ERRATIC 


} ized, to combat this 
Hy _ rank favoritism 
«~~ — which was gradually 

heading the eleven 
toward shoals of 
{ 


“Consistent Work of Big 
Three in Backfield Only Re- 
deeming Feature of Milford’s 
Listless Victory over Harwell.” 


“The Big Three again!” 
raved the right half. “All 
ways the Big Three! Well, we'll 
settle the hash of those pub- 
licity hounds, and settle it 
quick! We'll see if I’m go- 
ing to let them get away with 
murder!” 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lirr 
jor December) 
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What One Book 


OFTEN wonder how many of us know, nowadays, 

what it is to be really book hungry; to enjoy reading 

and to want to read, without being able to get enough 

books? What with public libraries and school libraries 
and the distributing kinds that go out into the country in 
motor trucks—to say nothing of the home bookshelves—it 
would seem as if nobody need to go hungry for books in our 
favored times. But it wasn’t always that way. When I was 
a boy, and living away out on the western edge of things, 
books were as scarce as hen’s teeth, and the few we could get 
hold of were read and re-read and handed around until they 
were fairly read to pieces. 

In those days in the West, on the frontier, you might say, a 
boy whose family possessed a few books was sure of having 
plenty of friends. We read him and his family dry. And it 
didn’t make much difference to us what the books were, 
just so they were books. We were so nearly famished for the 
printed words that we’d read anything that came along. I 
suppose we read a great many things that didn’t do us any 
particular good; but you know how that is: when you are 
hungry enough you can eat anything. 

Yet, if you could get the life stories of men who were boys in 
my boyhood days you would be surprised to learn how many 
of them have been helped to success by some book read early 
in life. There is something about a book—a real book, not 
the trashy kind—that sort of lifts you out of yourself; puts 
you up on a hilltop where you can sce ever so much farther 
than you did before. And that is quite as true of stories, if 
they are good stories, as it is of the other kind of writings. 

Not so very long ago I had a letter from a young man—a 
complete stranger to me—that ran something like this: 

“You don’t know me from the man in the moon, but that 
doesn’t make any difference; I’m going to write and tell you 
what your stories have done for me—when perhaps you 
didn’t know they were doing anything for anybody. My 
people are poor, and I had to quit school and go to work. 
I knew, as every fellow knows in these times, that I was 
going to be badly handicapped if I didn’t get more educa- 
tion; and the only way for me to get it was by reading and 
studying overtime. 


By Francis Lynde 
Illustrated by Bert N. Salg 


“Tt was a tough fight, and sometimes I’d get completely 
discouraged and think it was no use trying any more—there 
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were too many things against me. Then one of your stories 
would come along, and I’d read it and see how you made the 
decent fellows in it batter their way through and get some- 
where in spite of everything. Of course I knew it was only 
something you’d thought up, invented, but, just the same, it 
would put new pep in me and I’d plug ahead. Now I’ve got 
the education, or enough of it to help me hold down a job as 
electrical engineer; a job that has all the prospects and promises 
in it that any fellow could ask for; and I just wanted to tell 
you.” 

He didn’t need to tell me, because I know for myself. Away 
back in my boyhood, in that time when books were so fear- 
fully scarce, I was running”errands for a merchant in the 
western town where my folks lived. This merchant was 
going to have a “sale,” and he sent me with a lot of handbills 
advertising it to a little town twenty miles away on the rail- 
road. It was an all-day job; a train out in the morning, and 
nothing back until evening. I knew the handbill distributing 
wouldn’t take more than an hour or two of the time, and after 
that there would be the whole day to put in, some way. 

Mr. Merchant was a liberal soul, and he gave me a whole 
twenty-five-cent piece with which to buy my dinner. On the 
way to the train in the morning I bought a dime’s worth of 
raisins in a paper bag, and with dinner thus provided for, I 
stopped at a second-hand book stall and told the man I wanted 
as big a book as fifteen cents would buy. He looked over his 
stock and picked out a thick, worn, paper-backed volume, 
printed with poor type on cheap paper, and gave it to me, 
saying, “There; I guess that will hold you for a while.” 


DIDN'T look to see what it was; I had to run to catch the 

train. But after the handbills were distributed in the 
little town, I went back to the railroad station and sat on the 
edge of the platform and dug into my book. It proved to 
be “David Copperfield,” and it was my introduction to the 
work of Charles Dickens. I wasn’t old enough at the time to 
get the full meaning of the story, but, nevertheless, it did 
something to me that I couldn’t explain; opened a new world 
in which there were many strange and entrancing things; 

(Concluded on page 57) 


By Raoul Fauconnier Whitfield 


E WAS no longer Cadet Barry Lewis. Sam Brown 
belt, gold shoulder bars—and silver wings! He 
had dreamed of the day when he would wear them 
—these silver wings. They symbolized hours of 

desperate mental effort, minutes of skill and work in the air. 
Ground work and air work, application and courage—all 
had contributed to this hour. He was no longer a cadet. 
Lieutenant Barry Lewis—a flying officer! The goal had 
been attained. 

Coming out from the adjutant’s office, into the nasty blow 
of a Texas norther, he had a broad grin on his lean, browned 
face. His eyes sparkled and he walked morely erect than 
ever. An enlisted man, a member of the ground crew outfits, 
snapped up a salute—and Barry returned it with a thrill 
running through his entire body. His first salute! 

His pride was pardonable. He had been through a great 
deal, had fought many battles with himself before he had been 
eligible to wear the silver wings on the olive drab of his uni- 
form. There had been times when failure seemed a certainty, 
success far beyond his reach. It had been a tough battle— 
all of the way. And he had won. 

He reached the corner of the barracks building in which he 
had been quartered. He would move his few things over to 
the officers’ barracks now. Life would be different. The 
wings made a change; the barriers were down now. He was 
actually a flyer! 

Suddenly the smile left his face. His eyes met those of 
Cadet Bert Reade. And Cadet Reade’s brown eyes held 
a peculiar expression, one-half of amusement, half of disgust. 
There was no doubt about the expression—or its meaning. 

Lieutenant Barry Lewis pulled up sharply. Fis own gray 
eyes bored into those of the other man. A salute was due, 
and that was what he was waiting to receive. Instead, Cadet 
Reade laughed. It wasanasty laugh. Then, without a word, 


Illustrated by J. Sanford Hulme 


leaving Barry standing in the barrack’s path, rigid and slightly 
pale, the cadet turned away, rounded the corner of the long, 
white building—and was gone. 

For several seconds Lieutenant Lewis stood motionless. 
He had been in Cadet Reade’s class in Ground School. He 
had even coached the other man in gunnery work, in aerial 
observation work. He had noted the change. Now, because 
Cadet Reade had been dropped back a few grades, and was 
consequently outranked by Barry, he had failed to play the 
game as a soldier should playit. He had refused to recognize 
Barry as an officer should be recognized. 

Barry Lewis relaxed suddenly. His fingers unclenched, his 
eyes became softer in expression. He liked Bert Reade a lot. 
They had been real pals. But Bert was a cadet—and he was 
an officer. He had won the right to be an officer. He 
smiled grimly. When he entered the barracks and the 
other cadets sprang to their feet he shouted an almost gay 
“At ease!” 

But twenty minutes later he had reported Cadet Bert Reade 
for failure to salute an officer. And it was not such a minor 
infraction of the code—because, as Barry had stated in his 
report, it had been done deliberately. Colonel Hasting read 
the report, and was puzzled. He sent for Cadet Reade, 
talked with him. After which he confined the cadet to camp 
for ten days. For Barry was an officer—and wore the silver 
wings. 

There was considerable talk in the cadet (barracks. The 
cadets could not quite understand the affair. Barry had 
joked with them, had been the same asever. The silver wings, 
the majority of them felt, had not given him a big head. He 
was a good scout. They told Cadet Reade as much. But 
he was too bitter to listen to their words. Disappointment 
had caused him to laugh at his comrade, when he had first 
seen him wearing the silver wings. He had been ashamed, 


had hated himself for that sneering laugh, almost imme- 
diately. That was why he had turned away. 

But Barry had reported him! That was the thing that 
hurt. Ten days of camp confinement—because Barry had 
reported him! It seemed so small. Even smaller than his 
laugh, and his failure to salute. It bred in Cadet Reade a 
hatred that he could not down. 

Two days later he met Barry on the flying field. He sa- 
luted, with cold eyes and an expressionless face. Barry re- 
turned his salute in a similar manner. And then Cadet Reade 
got a little surprise. 

“Cadet Reade—you are to go up above for final stunts with 
me.” Barry’s tone was like ice. “I'll tell you what I want 
you to do when we get up above. Lieutenant Mannfret is 
ill—I am taking his place. Try not to freeze on the controls.” 

Bert tensed at Barry’s last words. They were insulting. 
With an effort he checked the words which wanted to come from 
between his lips. He got himself under control, smiled grimly. 

“Very well, sir!” he said slowly, and moved toward the 
ship nearest the lieutenant. 


AS HE climbed into the front cockpit, after strapping on his 
’chute, there was a bitter smile on his face. Barry Lewis 
was to give him his final instruction in stunting. Lieutenant 
Barry Lewis was to make the air safe for him—while he 
practised making the air safe for himself! Within a week he 
would be an officer, unless something unforseen occurred— 
and yet now he must take instructions from the man who had 
treated him like a child, from the man who had reported him! 
Because Barry Lewis was wearing the silver wings he had 
taken advantage—— 
“Ready, Cadet?” Barry’s voice, sounding above the 
low roar of the Curtiss two-seater’s engine, interrupted his 
thoughts, 
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“Yes, sir!”’ he replied, and the two-seater rolled forward, 
handled finely under the practised hands of Lieutenant Barry 
Lewis. 

They got into the air, and the ship commenced a slow but 
steady climb for altitude in which to perform stunts. It was 
probably to be Cadet Reade’s last flight—he should have been 
slightly excited at the thought. His last flight before getting 
the wings he had worked so hard to win! But he was not in 
the least excited. He sat rigidly in the front cockpit—the 
place of the cadet when an officer was riding with him. There 
was sullenness within him—and hatred. 

“Silver wings!” he muttered to himself as the Curtiss 
training ship climbed upward. ‘Taking an instructor’s place. 
Thinks he’s about the greatest flyer in the world! Guess he’s 
forgotten all about the time I worked with him all night on 
rigging and wireless code.” 

But Cadet Reade was wrong on that point. Lieutenant 
Barry Lewis, climbing the ship from the rear cockpit, handling 
the joy-stick and rudder with a calm skill, had not forgotten 
that time. He was thinking of it as the Curtiss reached an 
altitude of three thousand feet. With any other cadet as 
a student-passenger the sense of responsibility would have 
pleased, thrilled Barry. But with Bert Reade in the front 
cockpit he felt only a dull hurt. Bert had refused to recognize 
him—until punished. He had sneered at the silver wings. 

The Curtiss climbed on up into the cloudless sky—bearing 
two humans as passengers. And both of them were thinking 
of other things than the job to be done. Which is not good— 
in the air. 


T FIVE thousand feet Barry Lewis rattled the joy-stick 
violently, cut the engine and shouted to the cadet in the 
front cockpit. 

“Take the controls, Cadet! Keep her at 
this altitude, or within five hundred feet of 
it. Do figure eights and shallow spirals 
until I tell you to stop.” 

Bert Reade made no reply. 

Anger was surging within him. 

Figure eights and spirals were ,* 
not exactly stunts. He had fi 
finished with that sort of thing $96 
weeks ago. He believed that 
Barry was simply trying to mock 
him—making him do childish 
stuff. Childish for the finished 
flyer, at least. Zs 

And again the cadet was 
wrong. He did not know that 
Captain Bracket, officer in charge 
of flying, was on the field and 
watching the two-seater in which 
he and Barry were flying. But 
Barry knew it, and because he 
guessed the state of Bert Reade’s 
mind he had decided to give 
him a chance to feel the ship out 
in simple maneuvers. 

Bert flew the two-seater slop- 
pily. His execution was not 
bad, could not be detected from 
the ground. But Barry, riding 
behind the cadet, could feel 
every motion of the plane. The 
air was bumpy; it was early 
in the afternoon and the day 
was hot. 

Barry rapped sharply on the 
side of the fuselage. It was a 
dual control plane; he cut the 
engine, and nosed the ship down, 
taking the stick away from the 
cadet with a sharp jerk. 

“Make your execution smoother!” he snapped. ‘‘She’s 
slipping on the banks. Do a few more figure eights, then 
go into some spins and loops—and keep her above three 
thousand.” : 

He felt the joy-stick jerked away from his fingers with a real 
savageness as Bert Reade took control from the front cockpit. 
The figure eights that followed were smoother—and yet he 
felt that the cadet could have made them smoother yet—had 
he wanted to fly at his best. There had never been anything 
poor about Bert’s flying. It was his class-work that had kept 
him a cadet while Barry had been made an officer. 

Suddenly the nose of the ship went down. Barry felt the 
sharp kick of the rudder that sent the Curtiss into a swift spin. 
Downward the two-seater plunged, whirling like a top. She 
came out of it in a rush, and for a second the controls were 
in neutral. She plunged toward the earth—not spinning. 

“Pull her out!” Barry shouted, but the ship continued to 
drop toward the field below. The wind was screaming through 
her wires, shrilling in the rigging. 

“Pull her up!” Barry shouted for the second time, and she 
came out of the dive with a rush. The engine roared; Bert 
zoomed her straight to the skies, gaining altitude on the mo- 
mentum of the plunge downward. 

Lieutenant Barry Lewis’s lips were set in a tight line. He 
had not instructed the cadet to zoom her. There was a 


make it, Bert!” 
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“‘Ouick!”’ he shouted above the scream 
ing of the planes wires. ‘We'll 


second of indecision, in which he contemplated taking control 
away from the man in the front cockpit and bringing the 
plane to the field. If he reported disobedience in the air it 
would go hard with Bert. 

He dismissed the thought with a swift shame that he had 
contemplated it. The Curtiss had been leveled off. Bert 
was flying toward the center of the field again. 

“Turn her over!” Barry ordered sharply. ‘Put her over in 
about five loops—and let her fall out of the last one. Then 
pick her out of the spin—and make a dead-engine landing. 
That’s all.” 

The helmetted head of the man in the front cockpit jerked 
downward and back again in a brief nod. The engine had 
been throttled down somewhat, and it roared in full voice 
now. 

Suddenly the nose of the ship went down, but the engine 
was not cut. It continued to roar as loudly as ever. Bert 
Reade was getting speed for the upward zoom of the first 
loop. ; 

The plane came up with a rush, was over on her back in 


a flash. For a split second the heads of the flyers hung to- 
ward the earth—and then the ship was over and coming down 
with a rush. Then it happened—with that suddenness and 
unexpectedness that almost all things happen in the air. 

There was a sharp crackling; the wing at the left of the two 
men suddenly buckled, jerked violently upward and out of 
line! At the same time the ship was leveled off from its 
downward rush, by the cadet. The engine roared even as 
Barry screamed a warning—a warning not to use power! 

The pull of the engine completed the damage. The left 
wing crackled again. Both surfaces were out of line now. 
A strut collapsed; wires snapped and sang through the air. 
The plane lurched badly. The strain of the loop had caused 
the wing collapse; the engine pull had finished the job. There 
was only one chance now! 

Bert Reade jerked his head around as Barry snapped his 
safety belt and rose in the rear cockpit. The lieutenant 
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caught the expression of panic in the cadet’s eyes, fought down 
the fear which was gripping at him. He moved the joy-stick 
forward slightly. The throttle he had already jerked back. 

“Steady!” he called. ‘Use your ’chute, Bert! Get clear 
before you jerk that release-ring. It’s all right, Bert!” 

He kept his own voice steady with difficulty. The theory 
of going over the side with a ’chute was one thing. He’d 
had it drilled into him for months. 
So had Bert Reade. But now it 
was a case of putting the theory into 
practise. 

He saw Bert’s hands fumble at his 
pack, which was strapped on his back, 
The ship had begun to go over in a 
slow spin; he dodged beneath the fuse- 
lage level as a taut wire was suddenly 
snapped and twisted across the fuse- 
lage in a violent, screaming whip. 






















































/ WHEN he looked up again Bert 
Reade was facing him. There 

was stark terror on the cadet’s face— 

and that terror came close to breaking 

Barry Lewis. They were down to 

two thousand feet. It was almost 

easier to stay in the ship and crash 

He looked down as the stick, which he had released, 
rattled against his right leg. And his eyes caught the 
gleam of the silver wings, the edge of them, showing 
from within the folds of his light flying coat. Normally the 
flying officers did not wear their winged uniforms in the air. 
But the Colonel’s order for Barry to replace the lieutenant 
who was ill had caught him ready for a trip to town, and he 
had hurried to the field, only stopping to take his leather 
flying coat, helmet and pet goggles. 

The gleam of that one silvered wing seemed to give him a 
sudden courage. He had fought for that gleam of silver, had 
worked for it! It meant something. It meant that he was 
supposed to possess the courage for an emergency. . It meant 
that he had qualified to face just such a situation as this! 
The Colonel had believed that. He was a flyer—that was the 
message, the meaning of those silver wings! 

His eyes met those of Bert Reade again, but this time they 
were cold, grim. His voice was low—but steady. 

“Get over the side, Bert! I'll follow! Count five—then 
jerk that release ring! Hurry—we’re getting into——” 

Less than ten seconds had elapsed since the wing had col- 
lapsed utterly. It seemed an eternity to Barry Lewis. He 
saw Bert jerk himself upright in the fuselage. He saw him 
reach down, knew that he was snapping the buckle of 
the safety-belt. The Curtiss was starting to spin. 

A spasm of fear twisted the cadet’s face as he 
looked into Barry’s eyes again. But Barry Lewis 
had found courage—and that courage shown in the 
depths of his gray eyes. 

“Quick!” he shouted above the screaming of the 
plane’s wires. ‘We'll make it, Bert! Get loose 
from the——” 

He saw the sudden change in the cadet’s expres- 
sion. Bert Reade flung a leg over the side. He 
seemed to smile. It was something like a 
smile, at any rate—and then, as the ship 
twisted into a faster spin, his body seemed 
to drift clear. He was gone! 

Barry Lewis closed his eyes for the fraction 
of a second. His right hand was clutching 
the nearest strut of the screaming, twisting 
plane. His left touched the rough, silvered 
surface of his wings. 

Five seconds later he was dropping toward 

the field. He counted five—jerked the re- 
lease-ring of his lead-parachute. He heard 
the smaller spread of silk snap from the pack, 
spread. Then, seconds later, he heard the 
crackling of the great spread of silk the 
lead-parachute had jerked free. 
There was a terrific jerking at his shoulders. He sucked in 
a great breath of the air—and drifted slowly downward. 
When his eyes were free from tears, caused by the fall, he 
glanced downward. A few hundred feet below Bert Reade 
was dropping down beneath the spread silk of his own ’chute. 
And once more Barry Lewis raised the fingers of his left hand— 
and touched the silver wings on his left breast. 








 Pyowne EL HASTINGS smiled into the keen eyes of Capt. 

Eric Bracket. From their position in the Colonel’s 
field office they could see the two lieutenants strolling toward 
the officers’ barracks, side by side. 

“When I sent them up together,” the Colonel said slowly, 
“T never, of course, thought that the ship would break up. 
But something told me that the flight would either smash 
every spark of friendship—or bring back the full fire of it.” 

Captain Bracket nodded his head. “They showed fine 
courage,” he said simply. “Reade first—and Barry Lewis 
sticking until Reade got clear.” 

“They'll both make splendid officers,” the colonel mused 
in a low tone. ‘It takes a man to wear them, and it makes 
a man—to wear them—the silver wings.” 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Chenti’s Last Otter 


HE brown-faced Aleuts of Ke-too Bay sat about 

the dying embers of the great camp fires in solemn 

conclave. A crisis had come in the life of the tribe, 

and every hunter was there to discuss the matter. 
Slightly apart from the hunters who were grouped about 
him in two semicircular ranks, Chenti, the grizzled chief 
of the tribe—a nation dating back to Captain Bering, hundreds 
of years before—sat upon the great flat rock worn smooth 
by countless meetings of similar character, and 
listened gravely to the hot denunciations of his 
late brother’s son, Star-yuk, the Sea Bird. 

“ . . Chenti may have served the people 
well long years ago,” concluded the Sea Bird, 
at the end of his fierce tirade, ‘‘but his deeds lie 
behind him now. We have come to a new 
generation. Had Chenti’s arm been strong and 
his courage equal to his promises we would not 
be forced to take food from the hands of the 
white men.” 

Following the murmur of approval that met 
this concluding statement, the bronzed old 
chief rose slowly to his feet, “Star-yuk speaks 
with the cunning of the Evil One,” he said 
ponderously. “He forgets—or rather, closes 
his eyes to what has gone before. Had it not 
been for the friendship of our white brothers 
we would have starved to death long ago. What 
knows the youth with the slippery tongue of 
the time of the ‘Long Cold’ or the ‘Winter of 
No Seal?’ To-day—thanks to the laws of the 
White Man—we alone are permitted to hunt 
the seal and otter. . . .” 

““A lie, a lie!” screamed the Sea Bird who 
thought he sensed a growing sympathy for the 
old chief whose leadership he had so long 
coveted. “There are seals all right,”’ he roared, 
leaping to his feet and almost jumping into the 
fire, “‘but with none to buy their skins. As for 
white-faced otter, many moons have passed 
since our hunters have seen a pelt.” En- 
couraged by the thundering applause from the 
younger and more restless of the hunters, he 
went on excitedly: “Since there are so many 
sea otter why does Chenti not go out and get 
one?” 

“Good, good!’ howled the crowd, tiring of 
the prolonged inactivity and longing for excite- 
ment. “Let Chenti kill a sea otter and we will 
be satisfied.” 

His body, trembling from anger and weakness 
‘—for he was an old, old man, well past the three 
score year and ten mark—Chenti listened to 
that bedlam of shouts in dismay. Had he been 
younger he would have been quick to leap up 
in acceptance of that cowardly challenge. From 
the fullness of his long experience in hunting 
the elusive sea otter he knew only too well that 
it would be practically impossible to find one 
at this particular time of the year. And the 
finality of the hunters’ decision made it only 
too evident that if he failed his leadership 
would come to an end. 

“Tt is the wish of the people then,” boomed 
the stentorian tones of the Shamin, “that 
Chenti kill a white-faced otter and lay the skin 
before the Council.” 

“‘But what if he fails?’”’ screamed the triumphant Star-yuk 
again. Nobody answered for a moment or two, and in the 
dead silence that settled suddenly upon the crowd, the old 
man sank wearily to the rock and buried his weather-beaten 
face in his gnarled hands. 

“Tf he fails,” repeated the Shamin slowly, rolling the 
words impressively on his tongue, “it will be taken as a sign 
that Chenti’s hand and eye have lost their cunning and he is 
too old to lead his people any longer.” 

“Well spoke,” yelled the crowd hoarsely, springing to 
their feet, ‘‘let Chenti show us the skin of a white-faced 
otter.” 

Making no protest against the rank injustice of this 
terrible condemnation, Chenti rose slowly to his feet and 
motioned majestically to a young lad standing by, “come, 
Ghee-see, we go.”’ And as the crowd, stricken to silence 
now that they had passed sentence, made way for the man 
who had led the tribe through forty years of hardship, 
more than one noticed that his old feet dragged wearily 
over the ground, and he leaned heavily on the shoulder of 
the boy. 

The days that followed were full of disappointment and 
discouragement for Chenti, chief of the Aleuts. And while 
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the hunters, among whom was Star-yuk, the plotter, searched 
isolated rookeries for seals, the old man and the boy combed 
every kelp bed for miles around in a vain and hopeless hunt 
for the white-faced otter that would guarantee his continuance 
as head of the tribe. 
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But sea otter were mighty few and far between because 
this was the season of the year when they trekked far up the 
western coast, and every veteran hunter in the nation knew 
perfectly well that only by a miracle could Chenti hope to 
locate an ostracized bachelor or a very old dog otter in these 
waters. 


EARING the harsh and unreasonable judgment of his 

people without complaint, Chenti and Ghee-see, the boy, 
crouched on the shore and waited for wind and storm, for 
without the aid of these elements in lulling the otter into a 
feeling of security no human could ever hope to get within 
striking distance of the astute creatures. 

The still, violet dusk—soft as the inside of a kitten’s ear— 
brooded over the far flung islands of the Bering Sea. 
But out beyond the shallows, where the ocean seemed to 
have no bottom, the green seas foamed and boiled in per- 
petual turmoil. To the east of a sinister row of jagged, 
devil-toothed rocks, where the tumbling waves flattened 
themselves out on the shallow ledges of the island, swayed 
a great bed of green kelp. Except for the circling auks and 


screaming gulls, no living thing seemed about this most 
barren of all the barren islands. But as the darkness drifted 
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lower and lower over the sullen sea, and great hoary bats 
swooped out from nowhere, a grotesque round head suddenly 
burst through the mass of green kelp and shot into the air. 

For a full minute the colossal sea otter treaded water and 
studied land and sky and sea for possible danger. Then 
convinced that no possible peril lurked about, he slid below 
the surface with scarcely a ripple, reappearing a second or 
two later on the outer edge of the kelp carpet. As the mar- 
velous creature—the rarest fur-bearing animal in 
the world—stretched himself luxuriously in the 
caressing sea-weed, the boom of the surf on the 
nearby shore lulled his senses, and the gentle 
heave of the spongy kelp bed literally rocked 
him to sleep. 

Judged by the standards of men, the sea otter 
—obviously a widower and of vast age—was a 
colossal creature. Measuring a good eight feet 
in length, he must have weighed close on a 
hundred and seventy-five pounds. And even 
though his fur coat was long and soft and tipped 
with frosty hairs, great age had dulled its luster, 
and innumerable battles had marked and 
scarred it into uselessness. As the huge dog 
otter raised his round misshapen head from time 
to time—instinctively fighting against the 
danger of sleep—the failing light showed the 
deep-sunken, sight-dimmed eyes of a patriarch, 
and the blunt worn-out teeth marked him as a 
creature of tremendous age. 


HE sea otter—or white-faced otter, as the 

Aleuts called him—had not always lived in 
that particular kelp bed. Like others of his kin- 
dred, when in the full prime of his otterhood, he 
too, had flashed through the cold waters of the 
Northwest Alaskan coast with an exquisite mate, 
courting danger, and glorying in his magnificent 
strength and bewildering speed. But less 
vigorous than he that mate had long since dis- 
appeared. And as the seasons rolled on, and 
one by one his companions had died by the 
gun of the White Man or the club of the native, 
he had gradually withdrawn to the lonely life 
of a recluse. Wary, cranky, and suspicious of 
every living thing as the weight of years les- 
sened his speed, dulled his hearing, and dimmed 
his sight, sheer instinct had led him through a 
thousand and one dangers, back to this kelp 
bed of his youth. 

For a few minutes the sea otter dozed with 
his weather eye open. But as the strength- 
ening night winds—the otter’s greatest friend 
and protection—blew up from the east, piling 
the green waves over one another in foaming 
masses, he threw all caution to the winds and 
fell fast asleep. 

For a long time nothing happened to disturb 
the sound sleep of the colossal sea otter. The 
winds, blowing a veritable hurricane now, cut 
the tops off leap-frogging waves and rocked the 
kelp bed with a gentle swaying motion. There 
seemed no living thing within miles. Yet death 
forever lurks on the trail of these otter of the 
sea. Out from the gloom there suddenly ap- 
peared the long, low shape of an Aleutian skin 
boat. Dancing in that fearful maelstrom like a 
drifting cockle shell, the frail craft, bearing a man and a boy, 
cautiously skirted the carpet of kelp and came to a gradual 
stop with its sharp nose tucked into a mass of the weed. 

Drawing his slender paddle into the boat, the boy wrapped 
his blanket about his shoulders and turned about so that he 
faced his grizzled companion. “Is this, then, the place of the 
sea otter, Chenti?” 

“IT WAS, my son,” boomed the deep voice of the old 
man above the howl of the wind, “‘when Chenti was in his 
youth. It may chance, perhaps, that the wind and storm 
have coaxed a white-face to rest.” 

But there was a hopelessness in the words that did not 
escape the boy’s sharp ears. 

For a space then, neither spoke a word, while the chief, 
balancing himself upright in the narrow bark like the old 
Viking that he was, intently scanned the surface of the 
heaving bed of soggy weed. 

“Make no sound—say no words,” he suddenly hissed, as 
his old eyes caught sight of the big otter’s cylindrical body 
rising and falling with the rock of the waves, “there is a 
white-face yonder.” 

Had any of the hunters been there at that zero moment 
(Concluded on page 69) 
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With Shorty supporting Mike’s shoulders they carried him to. the fresh air 


Through the Mill 


- O, YA think the ingots’ll freeze better if we strip 
’em quicker, do ya?” 
Shorty Gulick’s unaccustomed ears were ringing 
.with the din that resounded through the train- 
length blooming mill building, but he did not miss the sarcasm 
in Joe Connors’s voice. The whine and rattle of crane gears at 
the end of the high-roofed building as they stripped a newly 
arrived train of ingots and sailed them through the air to be 
dropped in the soaking pits near where they stood; the rumble 
of the roll table that conveyed a five-ton ingot to the bloomer 
in the center of the five-block-long structure; the crash and 
bang of the huge bloomer rolling it down; the “garumph!” 
of the shears at the rear end of thé building; all these sounds 
battered at ears not yet attuned to their meaning—yet he 
understood the scathing tones addressed to him. The roof 
of a soaking pit rolled back, and in the flood of light he saw 
confirmation of that message. Joe Connors, heavy-set, 
black-mustached and eyebrowed, frowned down upon him 
while his lips curled in a sneer and his bush of black eye- 
brows did its best to conceal the angry glint in his eyes. The 
superintendent of the blooming mill was displeased. Shorty 
defended himself. 

“Tn college I—” he began, raising his voice to penetrate the 
din, but was rudely interrupted by the irate man. 

“Maybe ya’d like to give ’em a cold shower,’ Joe Connors 
added. There was a simper in his voice that cut. “Or maybe 
ya’d like to pack the soakin’ pits with ice! Yer a bright 
boy, ain’t ya? One year in college—college[—one week on 
the job, an’ a messenger boy tells me how to strip ingots!” } 

Shorty stood fast, in spite of the fact that he was the 
humblest employee beneath the long roof. “I learned in 
college—” 

“College!” snorted Joe, then: ‘Thank ya, Mr. Gulick. 
Ya’re a bright young man, an’ I’m goin’ to promote ya right 
this minute. Mike!” He raised his voice in a shout and a 
tall, scrawny man with deep-set eyes and hollow cheeks, 
covered with grime from head to foot, clawed himself erect 
beside a nearby soaking pit and shambled over. 

“This is Shorty Gulick,” snapped Joe. “Pete Haskins’s 
boy—but he ain’t workin’ fer Pete right now, he’s workin’ fer 
me! Show him the soakin’ pits—he’s just crazy to learn 
bloomin’ mill practise. An’ be sure he gets plenty o’ chance 
to clean out cinder, it’ll melt some o’ the fat out o’ his head!” 
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So saying, Joe Connors turned on his heel and was gone, 
leaving Shorty so abruptly that the mouth he had opened for 
reply remained gaping. 

Mike jarred the momentary still picture into life by touching 
Shorty on the shoulder and beckoning him to follow. Being a 
foreigner with an unpronounceable name that had been 
shortened to Mike, and having a very limited knowledge of 
English, he had failed to comprehend the significance of Joe’s 
remarks, but he did take his cue from the apparent anger of 
the big boss. He set out at once to initiate the new helper 
into the mysteries of the soaking pits, seeing to it that Shorty 
had plenty of work todo. And while the procedure was not at 
all complicated, Shorty was soon so intent upon keeping up 
with Mike’s pace that he had no time for wonder as to what 
had prompted Joe Connors to fly so far off the handle. 

The wide floor near the end of the blooming mill building 
was broken by six furnaces forty feet long and nine feet wide, 
set in two rows end to end—the soaking pits, into which ingots 
were charged for heating on their journey from open hearth to 
bloomer. Their walls rose to the height of Shorty’s armpits— 
about four feet—and their bottoms were four feet below the 
ground level. Each furnace was divided by walls of fire brick 
into four compartments roughly eight feet long and five wide, 
large enough to receive six ingots. Each of these smaller 
rooms was covered by a lid of brickwork mounted on wheels, 
and capable of being rolled back by means of a hydraulic 
piston. Shorty’s job was to take a long poker, stand before a 
partially opened pit that had been emptied of its ingots, and 
open a cinder hole in the middle of its floor. Then with a 
scraper he would push out the cinder and slag that had 
dripped off the heating ingots. Afterward he would close the 
hole with a disc of sheet steel and make a new bottom: shovel 
in about a ton of coke breeze, level it off, and make two 
trenches three feet wide in which the ingots would later be 
stood. Nothing complicated about that—except that the 
pits were white hot! 

Moreover, when they had cleaned out a pit they had to go 


down into a narrow passageway beneath the pit bottom and 


haul out the cinder that had been pushed through the holes, 
a wheelbarrow-load at a time. And Joe Connors had called 
this a promotion! If this was a promotion, Shorty was a 
Chinaman! 

The summer before, when Shorty was working on the open 


hearth, he had thought that digging slag out of the cinder 
pit was the world’s dirtiest job; now he knew he was 
wrong. Later, when he had been made second helper 
and assisted in making bottom on an eighty-foot open 
hearth furnace, he could think of no hotter job. Wrong 
again. This soaking pit job was the hottest and dirtiest 
job on the globe! The blue glasses he wore dripped with 
sweat; the heavy woolen shirt that protected his shoulders 
from the blistering heat was soaking wet; his gloves, a 
poor protection from blisters but better than none, clung 
damply to his hands. And the powdered coke dust with 
which he worked flew about him in clouds, settling on him 
until he was an animated cake of black mud. Smaller 
wonder that he had little disposition to wonder why Joe 
Connors had been so peeved. 


F COURSE they did not work steadily—it would have 
killed them. He discovered that there were six men 
working on the job; that the six furnaces with their twenty- 
four holes were not cleaned every day; that more than half 
their time was spent in bone-weary rest periods, when they 
flung themselves in any breezy spot for a rest, dreading the 
time when they must get back into the job. 

But it did not occur to Shorty that all he had to do was to 
quit, ask for his time and go home. That was not the way to 
become a steel man like Pete Haskins, the huge man who was 
his guardian and superintendent of the neighboring open 
hearth. The thing to do was to plug along, regardless of 
hands that had become soft after a season of classroom and 
study; to grit his teeth and take what came in the same spirit 
that had driven him to playing quarterback on the scrub team 
all season. 4 

Big Pete Haskins could tell him what was wrong with Joe 
Connors. Even if he wasn’t working for Pete this summer, 
he was living with him and for him, and Pete had never 
failed to help. Pete had even offered to speak to Joe Connors 
about him when Shorty started to work a week before, but 
Shorty had announced his intention of getting a job m the 
bloomer all by himself. A man who was going to college 
should stand on his own feet, and even if the job he had 
secured was only that of messenger boy, he had been inde- 
pendent enough to get it alone. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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On an Old Trail 


HE Editor followed a well-worn trail this 

summer through Europe and back. . Ships and 
trains and airplanes make it comfortable and 
swift. Thousands, holiday in its path to-day, 
where only hundreds:a few years ago sought its 
old-world ways. Only the rich could then afford 
it. Only the few, the relatively few, to whom the 
cathedrals and pictures and the other cultural 
objects meant a great deal, made sacrifices to do it. 
A handful of the adventurous, like Douglas Fair- 
banks, “worked their,passage” with a thirst ,“‘to 
see.” The steerage in which emigrants were 


herded, with hopes of finding freedom in;a new . | 


land, is now the “‘Tourist”’ class, with some of the 
comforts and luxuries known only to the First 
Cabin of fifteen years ago. Students take summer 
courses in London, Paris or Berlin. Americans 
make holiday in the byways of Provence, in the 
Tyrol or the Swiss Alps. The Yankee is every- 
where—in the picture galleries, on the boulevards, 
at the mountain resorts. 


The Queen of the Seas 


OUR Editor made neither a cultural nor a 

holiday journey. His was a “business” visit, 
for in his capacity as Chief Scout Executive of 
the Boy Scouts of America he was to attend the 
International Scout Conference at Kandersteg, 
Switzerland. The journey to England was made 
on the S.S. Leviathan, the “flagship” of the 
American merchant marine. Standing on her 
decks as she surged through the water, one could 
not help being a little proud. Not in many years 
have we had such a merchant marine, not in many 
years have we had such evidence that the spirit 
of our sailors stood true to the great traditions of 
the sea which are our inheritance. We do not 
know of anything so well-worth preserving as 
that tradition; any profession that offers greater 
opportunity for fulfilling a real need of the country 
as the merchant marine affords any ambitious boy. 


What Organization Can Do 

ig IS not our intention to give this space either 

to a “travel talk” or a discussion of European 
affairs. Both of them, if you are interested, you 
can easily get elsewhere. Our intention is simply 
to record three of four observations that made a 
great impression on the Editor. The first of these 
is that the American boat contained a feature no 
other liners possess. It had organized recreation. 
An activities director, who, by the way, was once 
a Scout Executive—gives his whole time to or- 
ganizing games for the passengers’ recreation, and 
contributes greatly to the pleasure of the trip. 
Indeed, so successful did it prove, that one family 
who had booked passage on another line, changed 
it to come back on the Leviathan because of this 
one single feature. 


Play by all means, but every ambitious boy 
wants to get the most out of it as he does out of 
everything else. Only organization can do that— 
whether it be through his own efforts or the 
efforts of an expert. 


A Visit with Sir Robert 


NE of the greatest delights of the trip to 
England was the visit to Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, who with his son Peter met us at South- 
ampton, and carried us to Pax (Peace) Hill, his 
beautiful home at Bentley in Surrey. Here the 
little hills are covered with purple and white 
heather, and a smile of peace rests on the country- 
side dotted with its red-roofed homes. He took us 
to Winchester and showed us what tradition says 
is the Round Table at which Arthur and his 
Knights sat. Their code of honor, as you know, 
was the inspiration of Scouting, for the scout goes 
about as did Arthur’s knights, looking for oppor- 
tunity to do a good turn: Of even greater interest 
was the privilege the Editor had in reading the 
Chief Scout’s diaries, letters and papers of 1907 
and 1908 when the program of Scouting was 
taking shape in his mind. The letters Sir Robert 
wrote to his mother in 1907 were full of the plans 
for Scouting which he was working out, and read- 
ing them was seeing the misty form and shape 
of what subsequently came into such vigorous 
life. When finally it did come to life it had the 
whole substance of. Scouting, for among those 
papers was a speech the Chief Scout delivered in 
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The Pilgrims of 1620 


With westward prow the Mayflower sailed 
A crowded ship, a hope forlorn, 

_And ere New England’s shore was hailed 
A pilgrim died-and a babe was born. 


' Bigot and tyrant left behind 

'. -' And homes too, that September morn, 

: She sailed upon an autumn wind 

' For lands where Freedom might be born. 


_ O’er gulfs profound and trackless ways 
' By faith upborne, that sturdy band, 
_ After a dreary hundred days, 

Debarked upon a frozen strand. 


They delved, they span, they had their cares, 
Their leveled graves were green with corn, 
And fervent their Thanksgiving prayers 
For there was this Republic born. 


—Rossiter Johnson 
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1908, which’ gave the basic principles of Scout- 
ing, which it has’ not been necessary to alter or 
change to this day. 


Eight Years After 


HE Editor visited the battle-fields in France 

in 1920. St. Mihiel, where the. Americans 
had their’first taste of victory; Chateau-Thierry, 
in the Great Push that ended the war, and 
Belleau. Wood,- where the Marines stood. It 
seemed then as if an evil giant had passed that 
way. The fields were scarred with trenches, shells 
had churned up the earth, the steeples of the 
churches had gone, gaps in the walls of the houses 
were pouring: out: their contents into the streets; 
the woods stood: naked, their branches violently 
twisted off.. Everywhere was ruin and desolation; 
desolation and ruin. 

In six years nature and man have brought order 
out of chaos. Green fields cover the scarred earth. 
Wheat fields and vineyards give their yield, where 
mud-bespattered men stood in the deep furrows. 
The villages smile again, and from the spires of 
the churches the Angelus calls again to evening 
prayer. 

Time is the great healer. As it brings healing 
to the earth and the shell-torn villages, so in the 
hearts of men where war created enmity and 
hatred and suffering, time is bringing comrade- 
ship, love and understanding. All these, of course, 
have not come to their fulness yet, but France and 
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Germany, the bitter enemies of years, are striving 
to understand each other and the day will surely 
come when they will live in neighborly respect 
again. Scouts are playing a fine part in creating 
this fine spirit. Is it of significance that the 
League of Nations sent two unofficial representa- 
tives to the International Scout Conference? 


What Young Men Want 
[‘ ENGLAND, Scouting has a department for 


older boys known as Rovers: The minimum 
age has been gradually raised until it is now 
eighteen. As their name implies, they were scouts 
“going it on their own.” They had their own 
club-houses, and conducted their program just 
as they pleased. Recently these young men 
decided ‘that “going it on their own” was merely 
wasting‘ their time. Their useful activities were at 
a minimum; they were becoming an organization 
for social pleasure. So they. asked Headquarters 
to change their organization to give them leaders— 
grown men—who would guide their activities, 
and stop the waste of their time and energies. 
Coming from the boys themselves this is a wonder- 
ful recognition of the value of capitalizing the 
experience of older men to guide them. Some- 
body has said that any fool can learn from his own 
experience; it takes a wise man to learn from the 
experience of others. 


Competition and Scouting 


THE last-of our observations of this trip grows 
out of a resolution passed by the International 
Scout Conference, which was the purpose of the 
Editor’s visit to Europe. It was unanimously 
decided that Competition in Scouting should be 
reduced to a minimum, where it could not be 
eliminated altogether, and that at future Inter- 
national Jamborees there would be no “‘champion- 
ships.”- As we said before in these pages, in the 
game, of Scouting you do not beat the other 
fellow; you are constantly beating yourself. 

For many years-thinking men and women have 
recognized that there was an ideal in life, as in 
sports, as in games. They had prizes because, 
they said, you cannot get a boy to do things unless 
there was competition or a prize, but, they said 
“it is the race that counts, not the prize.” 
Scouting puts this ideal into actual practice. The 
scout competes with himself. The Scouting 
program challenges him, from tenderfoot to 
second-class, to first-class to Eagle Rank, and as 
he meets that challenge he advances. ; 

What the scout does to-day will become in 
years to come the code of every boy. What does 
it matter if you are head of the class if you are not 
doing your best? What does it matter if you are 
the best center in your school, if you are not half 
the center you could be if you got the most out of 
yourself? Nurmi, the flying Finn, always ran 
with a stop-watch. He knew just what time 
he could make on each lap. When he said he 
would break a record he broke it. He did not 
have to watch the man he was running against— 
he looked at his stop-watch to learn whether he 
was doing himself justice. 

Carry the stop-watch idea into your studies, 
your games, your health, your every occupation. 
Always try to beat yourself. 


The King Is Dead, Long Live the King! 


‘Two outstanding champions of the world have 
“lost their crowns this summer. Each had a 
record of seven unbeaten years. “ Big Bill” Tilden 
is no longer tennis king. ‘That honor goes to 
France in the person of a twenty-year-old boy, 
Rene La Coste. At Philadelphia, the world’s 
heavyweight boxing championship passed from 
Jack Dempsey to Gene Tunney, after a one- 
sided battle. Youth was served in the one case, 
“easy” living in the other took its toll. at 

One was an amateur; the other a professional. 
In defeat both gave a splendid example of true 
sportsmanship. The triumph was the’ other 
fellow’s, but each was the first to wring his oppo- 
nent’s' hands and congratulate him. It is no 
easy thing to hide your disappointment so as not 
to mar another’s just triumph. 
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The Scout World 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


International Jamboree, 1929 
MAGINE a scene of delegates from more than 
thirty-two nations, representing over 2,000,000 scouts, 
surrounded by the snow-capped Alps, amidst the pic- 
That was the Inter- 


ture-book beauty of Switzerland! 
national Scout 
Conference from 
which your Chief 
Scout Executive 
has just returned. 
At Kandersteg 
where the Confer- 
ence was held is 
the International 
Scout Chalet, the 
headquarters of 
the Scout Alpine 
Club. 

Of the matters 
discussed at the 
conference, the one 
of greatest interest 
to you is, of course, 
the next Interna- 
tional Jamboree. 

It was decided 
to hold it in 1929, 
so that it would 
not clash with the 
Olympic Games, 
which are to be 
held in 1928. 

British scouts 
will hold a_ big 
Jamboree in 1928. 
You will remember 
that Sir Robert 
Baden- Powell, 
when he visited us 
this summer, cor- 
dially invited all 
American scouts 
who could do so 
to come over and take an active part. 

The conference passed a strong resolution discouraging 
competition in Scouting. It was decided that there would 
be no championship in connection with the 1929 Jamboree. 

It was a most inspiring conference. The American delega- 
tion was larger than at any previous conference. Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, Chief Scout of the world, was there of course. 
Scouts from many parts of the world at the International 
Chalet added an interesting touch to the whole affair. 

Here are some brief notes of interest in connection with 
the conference: 

A visitor at the conference was General Bruce, one of the 
heroes of the Mt. Everest Expedition. You will recall the 
thrilling story of the gallant attempt to climb the highest 
mountain of the world, and its tragic failing, which appeared 
in Boys’ LirE some months ago. 

Prince Chichibu, the second son of the Emperor of Japan 
was another visitor at the conference. He is keenly interested 
in Scouting, and has become a patron of the Scout Alpine 
Club. 

Several foreign ministers, among them Baron Shidehara, 
of Japan, and Austen Chamberlain of Great Britain, sent 
letters to the International Conference on the importance of 
the Scout Movement and its value to their respective countries. 

It was announced that Mexico had joined the Scout Inter- 
national Bureau, and that it is likely that Germany will soon 
be welcomed to the brotherhood of World Scouting. 


A view of the Mohawk Indian Village Encampment at Spring field 
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By James E. West 


The President of the Swiss Republic entertained the 
delegates at a luncheon at Interlaken, a lovely town at the 
foot of the Bernese Alps. He spoke with great enthusiasm 
of Scouting, and Sir Robert in 
response recalled that he was 
the second President to have 


(Below) The delegates to the In- 
ternational Conference represent- 
ing thirty-two national associa- 
tions:. (Oval) The American 
Delegation: Mr. Frank Pres- 
brey, Mr. Milton A. McRae, 
Mr. John A. McGregor, George 
Olmstead, E. S. Burdell, Earl 
W. Beckman, E. S. Martin and 
James E. West, with Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, Chief Scout of 
the World 











(Above) These scouts 
placed in the Junior 
National Archery 
Tournament. (Below) 
This sea scout crew 
from Montreal visited 
National Headquar- 
ters recently 


spoken in such enthusiastic terms of Scouting within 
three months. Sir Robert was referring to the won- 
derful speech made by President Coolidge at our 
Annual Meeting. 

One of the features of the conference was a camp 
fire. It was wonderful to have a program in which 
thirty-two nations entertained in their languages. 


The Seventh Annual Encampment of the 
Mohawk Village 


AE THE Eastern States Exposition in Springfield, 
Mass., from September roth to 25th, Boy Scouts 
from ten states set up their seventh annual camp. 











This is a big event to Eastern scouts every 
year. One of the features was a contest for the 
best Indian tepee. Entered in this were a num- 

ber of interesting tepees, including exhibits from Starr Jones, 
Scoutmaster of the only Boy Scout troop. in the world con- 
sisting of actors; Remington Schuyler, the artist; and one 
that has historical interest for all scouts, that of Harry Jordan 
the Maine guide, that accompanied the Jamboree troop to 
Copenhagen in 1924, and had the distinction of housing the 
King of Denmark. 

Captain Coe and his crew of sea scouts from Jersey City 
traveled all night in a truck and arrived in time for breakfast. 
They started in immediately building their ship, The Wasp, 
and had it so far completed at night that it. was fit to 
sleep in. 

The Sea Scout Department conducted two booths and a 
land ship, The Wasp, commanded by Captain Coe and his 
able crew of sea scouts. From this center activities demon- 
strating seacraft were given from time to time. 

In addition to this phase of the work two large booths in 
the Vail Building were given over to special model building 
and seamanship in- 
structions. Three 
classes were held 
each day for 
scouts who de- 
sired to learn this 
interesting art. 

The archery 
booth taught 
scouts to make 
their own equip- 
ment, bows, ar- 
rows and _ other 
equipment such 
as arm_ guards, 
quivers, finger- 
tips, etc. One of 
the features of 
the booth was 
the skin of a bear. 
With this skin is 
the bow and one 
of the arrows 
which took effect. Other displays included handicraft sug- 
gestions for boys to carry out at home, such as neckerchief 
slides for every day in the week, noggin cups, hike sticks, 
candle sticks, etc., of wood, leather or metal. Practical in- 
struction in this handicraft was given to scouts that could be 
utilized at home without a lot of factory equipment. 


Botany and Astronomy Exhibits 


HESE botany exhibits were composed of charts, pressed 
flowers and poisonous mushrooms preserved in a solution 
of alcohol and some live fungi. 

The astronomy exhibits showed how to locate the major 
constellations and showed the general movement of the stars 
and planets. A number of photographs taken by scouts of 
the last eclipse of the sun were also shown. There were a 
number of drawings showing the parts of a flower and the 
growth. The pressed flowers showed how the families of 
flowers differ. These were the exhibits of the North Hudson 
Council. 

The Surveying and Mining Merit Badge exhibits were 
under the direction 
of the East Orange 
Council. Minerals 
on display included 
magnetite, the only 
mineral which at- 
tracts a compass 
needle. Mercury, the 
only liquid mineral; 
franklinsite, found 
only in one place 
in the world, at 
Franklin Furnace, New Jersey. Another display showed 
minerals of commercial value and their uses. A number 
of precious stones were also included and an unclassified 
display of minerals. 

In the surveying exhibit there were several charts showing 
different features of topography, as rivers, lakes, elevations, 
etc. A plane table and a home-made transit were on display. 

The mineral collection under the direction of Carl Willer 
of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Council was divided into three parts. 
The first contained minerals collected entitely by scouts of 
the Breukelen camps. The second part cotisisted of his own 
personal collection, which was the largest of all and contained 
quite a number of precious stones. 
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The third part is a new one to many. The mounting of 
minerals in plaster of paris. Carl has quite a collection of 
these and during the week demonstrated how they were made. 
There were several charts on geology on the walls of his 
booth which were also quite interesting. 

The interesting photography showed how to make an animal 
take its own photograph. Numerous pictures of animals 
(taken by themselves) were shown as part of the exhibit. 


Snakes and Animals 
HE general nature exhibit showed snakes from all over 
the United States. Rattlesnakes and copperheads were 
there to lend excitement and many mounted birds and 
animals. 

The ‘‘Camp Naturalist” was featured, as it is a paper on 
Nature published in camp by campers, with a general circula- 
tion all over the United States. 

In the Forestry booth was a general collection of samples 
of wood, labeled and cut to show the grain. Another feature 
was an exhibition of pressed leaves, with captions showing 
their Latin names, habitat, range, height and use. This 
exhibit was made by Frederick E. Munich, Lone Scout 
Council Chief of New York State and Lone Scout representa- 
tive to the exhibition. 

Leaf prints by various methods and leaf skeletons were also 
shown. 

The exhibit from Waterbury consisted of mounted insects 
and mounted flowers and an exhibit of woods. 

The leather working exhibit was put on by three scouts of 
Warren, Pa., who gave demonstrations and instruction. 


Rope Making and Leatherworking 
HE North Hudson Council was in charge of this booth. 
They had a home-made machine for weaving rope, and a 
number of rope and leather exhibits were on the walls. 

The printing demonstration was put on by the Meriden, 
Conn., Council. A printing press and equipment were installed 
and operated every day for demonstration and instruction. 

Boys’ Lire had a large booth. Several things of interest 
were to be seen there, including the making of an advertise- 
ment, step by step, from the receiving of copy to the finished 
page in Boys’ Lire was shown. Also the cover design from 
start to finish, the rough sketch of the Art Department, the 
original drawing of the artist, the first printer’s proof, en- 
graver’s cut proof, then color proofs and finally the finished 
cover design. 

The original drawings of two of the illustrations used in 
the October issue of Boys’ Lire were on exhibition. 


That night, after Shorty had managed somehow to drag 
himself home and wash off most of the dirt, he poured out his 
tale to the big man who meant so much to him. 

“An’ you asked him why he didn’t hustle up his ingot 
strippin’, did you?” Pete sat forward in the big leather 
chair that Shorty had given him for his last birthday present. 
His big voice buzzed comfortingly, but in his eyes there was a 
quizzical expression that Shorty could not understand. 
“Real sure you didn’t éell him?” 

Shorty was thoughtful for a long time, trying.to gather 
together a precise report of the incident. 

“‘Here’s the way it was,’’ he said at last. “I noticed that 
the shears were cropping back pretty far—ingots badly piped, 
and * 

“‘How’d you come to notice that?” 

“Why, just keeping my eyes open,”’ said Shorty, surprised 
at such a question. ‘There’s lots of chances to see things 
while you’re running errands, and that’s what I went there 
for. And I spoke to him about it and he got sore. Said some- 
thing about melting some of the fat out of my head.” 

‘An’ how was it you ‘spoke’ to him,” said Pete, accenting 
the word “spoke.” There was a twinkle in his eye that only 
increased Shorty’s perplexity, 

“Here’s exactly what I said: ‘If you strip your ingots 
quicker you'll cut down your croppage.’” 

Pete lay back in his chair and laughed aloud. “An’ 
Joe promoted you, did he?” he managed to say between 
chuckles. “Lucky you wasn’t fired!” 

“What’s the matter with that?” said Shorty warmly. 
“Tt’s true, I learned it at college. ‘Pipe is the longitudinal 
cavity at the top of the ingot caused by shrinkage of the metal 
in the mold as it solidifies from the molten state.’ That 
means that the skin of the ingot freezes first, don’t it? And 
it stands to reason that if you strip ingots sooner there 
won’t be so much pipe!” 

Pete sobered quickly as Shorty’s argument proceeded. 
When he had finished, the big man leaned forward and laid a 
huge hand on Shorty’s knee. ‘ You'll learn a lot o’ things out 
0’ books, boy, but there’s a lot that ain’t printed.” His 
voice was low and buzzing, there was a light of affection in his 
eyes. “‘That’s why you're doin’ right to work here summer 
times. Makin’ steel in books an’ makin’ it here is two differ- 
ent things. You got to put ’em together to make sense. If 





The metal craftsmanship was in charge of the Wilmington, 
Del., Council. On exhibit were beaten brass candle holders, 
match-box holders, cigarette trays, ash trays, bowls, vase 
holders, desk sets, watch fobs, neckerchief slides and calendar 
holders. 

These articles were cut out with tin shears and beaten with 
a special hammer. Instruction and demonstrations were 
given daily. 

The Rural Scout exhibit consisted of posters and exhibits 
showing how Lone Scouting and Rural Scouting have their 
place on the farm. 

The Lone Scout in charge of the booth was Frederick E. 
Munich, Council Chief of New York State. 

Bulletins on Rural and Lone Scouting were available at the 
booth for all those interested in rural scouting. A knot ex- 
hibit and the exhibit of the badges made in plaster of paris 
were a striking feature. Various farm papers which carry 
Lone Scout news were shown. 

One exhibit showed the leading authorized home Scout Ama- 
teur Publications, and one magazine, National Scout, is large 
enough and looked well enough to be a professional paper, 
although it is entirely written and printed by Lone Scouts, 
showing what boys can do in the amateur journalism line. 

The degree library and all the forms used in Lone Scout 
and Rural Scout work were included in the exhibition. 


Camping and Cooking 
REATER Providence, Rhode Island, Council, demon- 
strated Camping and Cooking. This attractive booth 
was made of gray birch and green foliage constructed to repre- 
sent a shelter in the open. A painted background of a sunset 
scene on a lake added effectively. 

Two scouts of the Bristol County District were the ex- 
hibitors and their activities included actual cooking of bacon, 
eggs, pancakes, twist, camp stew, etc., making fire by flint 
and steel and rubbing sticks. Model rafts, overnight camps, 
making wooden spoons, constructing a leanto and making a 
camp bed were also a part of their activity. 

A leanto constructed by the scouts occupied a place in the 
booth and various types of fires for cooking were arranged in 
front of the leanto. 


National Junior Archery Tournament 
NUMBER of scouts took part in the National Junior 
Archery Tournament held in Philadelphia, August 

17-20th. You will be proud to learn that scouts were placed 
in three of the first four places. They were scouts William 
Mammosser, Rome, N. Y., with a score of 1477; V. Grogan, 


Through the Mill 


(Continued from page 23) 





Shorty loved the roar 
of the mill 





those ingots was stripped any sooner they couldn’t stand 
alone! You never see ’em waitin’ for the strippin’ crane, do 
you?” 

“No, I never did,” said Shorty thoughtfully. He recalled 
that the minute a train of newly cast ingots arrived from the 
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Albany, N. Y., with ascore of 1077; J. Clune, Albany, 
N. Y., with a score of 1044. Thirty arrows were shot by 
each contestant at 50, 40 and 30 yards. 

In addition to the above, three scout teams from Rome, 
N. Y., Albany, N. Y., and Chester, Pa., engaged in a team 
round. It was won by the Rome team, who scored 646 to 
630 by Albany. 


Centennial 
HE Boy Scouts of Massillon, Ohio, had a very large part 
in the local Centennial Celebration. The scouts assisted 
the police in the control of traffic from the greatest crowd 
that ever poured into Massillon. They were thanked per- 
sonally by the Mayor and City Officials. 

To celebrate the occasion a boulder was erected on what 
was in 1785 the boundary line between the white and Indian 
settlements. The scoutmaster’s council picked a site over- 
looking the Tuscawarus River. The scouts selected a boulder 
and rolled it into position, and the local chapter of the D. A. R. 
mounted a bronze tablet on it. 


A Rescue Party 

COUTS of Maui, Hawaii, organized in a large party, 

located a woman who was hurt and lost on the mountain- 
side. Climbing the hillside with the aid of their ropes, they 
located the lady, and helped her to the top of the range after 
a two-hour effort. Here a party of men, who were also on 
the search, reached them, and helped the whole party to 
safety. The only damage to the scouts was torn shoes and 
clothes. The boys were picked for the search party at the 
request of the Sheriff, by the principal of the High School. 
He expressed preference for scouts, who numbered twelve of 
the eighteen boys picked by him. 


When You Are Abroad 
HE International Scout Bureau writes: ‘“‘Several cases 
have occurred in various countries in which scouts, bear- 
ing the international letter of introduction, seem to think 
that the possession of these letters entitled them to expect 
free board and lodging from brother scouts abroad. In some 
cases they have visited foreign scouts without any previous 
notice and expected to be given hospitality for the night. 
“Please warn any who apply to you for letters of introduc- 
tion that they must not expect to be given free hospitality, 
more especially when they arrive without any previous notice.” 
Scouts who visit whether at home or abroad might well bear 
this in mind. 
(Continued on page 74) 


open hearth and was spotted just inside the building, a 
stripper crane was waiting to lift the molds one at a time, 
leaving the rose-red ingots standing alone. Then as soon as 
the crane was out of the way with its mold, another one 
swooped down with its nippers, picked up the ingot and 
hurried it off to the soaking pits, where it was held at white 
heat until it was solid, but soaked uniformly with two thousand 
degrees of heat. 

“Well, then, how are you goin’ to cut croppage that way?” 
asked Pete softly. 

“Then why didn’t Joe Connors tell me that?” said Shorty. 
“Why couldn’t he explain, instead of getting sore and talkin’ 
about fat in my head?” 

“Two reasons: Joe Connors is a busy man. 
him, see? You should ha’ asked him.” 


An’ you told 


Geoery looked blankly at his foster father, and Pete went 
on 


“‘There’s nothin’ so nasty as a smart Alex—wait a minute! 
I didn’t say you was a smart Alex, but the way you talked to 
Joe made him think so. Joe Connors is a fine fella. He’s 
been runnin’ that bloomer for more years than you are old. 
An’ he gave you that job when he didn’t have any to give, 
just because I asked him to.” 

Shorty’s feeling of independence came crashing down about 
his ears. He was too much disturbed by this information to 
make a comment, so Pete went on. 

“‘He’ll listen to anything a man’s got to say, but it’s got to 
be said the right way, boy. College education is fine, but— 
if you can’t mix up common sense with book learnin’ an’ take 
some lessons from men like me that ain’t been to college, 
you'll never get anywhere.” 

Shorty sat silently for a long time, looking straight ahead of 
him and saying nothing. Pete was right, as usual. He had 
made a fool of himself for sure, trying to air his very sketchy 
knowledge of steel to a man so much wiser. No wonder Joe 
Connors had “promoted” him! 

“T’ll square myself to-morrow,” said he at last. “Not 
that I want to get off that job,” he added hastily, “but I 
don’t want him to think I’m a smart Aleck.” 

But he had no chance to speak to Joe the next day, nor 
for several days. Mike led him a merry pace, and when he 

(Concluded on page 67) 
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Make Your Own Indian 


HEN the Con- 

federate General 

Kirby Smith, was 

in front of the 
town, and that dashing Con- 
federate General, John Mor- 
gan, was in its rear, the River 
Rabbits had a beautiful time. 
Their movements were re- 
stricted only by the constant 
fear of the River Rats but the 
martial law bothered them not 
at all nor the authority of the 
provost-guard, an authority 
which took no notice of boys, 
unless they committed serious 
crimes; the Rabbits were not 
criminals and even the River 
Rats were not guilty of major 
crimes. 

All the men, except the in- 
valids and the decrepit were out 
in the trenches. It was great 
fun to watch the provost guard 
rounding up the citizens for 
trench work and to-see politi- 
cians, policemen, merchants, 
preachers, school teachers and 
bar-room . loafers. all under 
guard and digging trenches. 
One grave and dignified judge 
was appointed water-carrier.and the pompous and proud man- 
ner in which he carried the bucket of water and tin dipper 
made everyone feel highly honored ‘to be handed a drink. 

When the long roll would beat, the eall to arms, all the River 
Rabbits would leave the trench diggers and make a dash for 
the “‘rifle-pits” in the front, in order to see the fray. Their 
mothers, God bless them! were busy in the hospitals or at home 
picking lint, and preparing to take care of the wounded when 
the long expected battle should occur. 

One day Sandy Bar and Monkey Shoals were commanding a 
fort on the river bank made of mud and they had a wicked 
looking gun made out of a sawed-off musket barrel mounted 
on a block of wood, when, in the midst of their play, they heard 
the drums “‘grummer, grummer, grummer, rolled the roll of 
the drummer.” 

“The long roll!” yelled the lads and off they started on a 
dead run for the front. Just as they started down the green, 
grassy hillside to the trenches, a battery of shiny brass 
howitzers, drawn by big dashing gray horses, came thun- 
dering along the Lexington Pike, the sabers of the riders 
jangling, the caissons with the extra wheel strapped behind 
them, jolting and rattling, and through the cloud of white 
dust could be seen the blue-uniformed artillerymen, with 
their roundabouts, or short jackets, decorated with red 
tape at the seams in the back, and red stripes down the 
trousers’ legs. My! but it was a grand sight. You boys 
know how the fire-engine goes to the fire; well, that is 
the way this battery swung down the Lexington Pike! 


UDDENLY they halted, and before you could say “ Jack 
Robinson” those brass cannons had swung around and 
were banging away at a belt of woods in the distance. By 
this time the Rabbits had all*tumbled into the rifle-pits and 
mixed with the soldiers eager to see the battle. But, much to 
their disappointment it proved to be a false alarm. 

““Gee! how serious those officers look,” said Sandy, “they 
did not look that way before they put on soldier clothes. 
Somehow or other they do not seem to be as glad as we are to 
see a real battle.” As the officers led their companions down 
the hillside to where the rifle-pits were located their drawn 
swords flashed in the sun and their drawn faces looked anxious 
and gray. But, the boys were bubbling over with excitement 
and joy at the prospect of a real battle; they did not under- 
stand the seriousness of such a conflict, they did not realize 
that many of the men they knew so well would have been 
bloody dead things before the close of day. 

Sandy Bar did not see the real battle and would not even 
have done so had it occurred, because of a “lummox”* with 
green shoulder-straps. Sandy did not like the officer’s looks, 
nor the color of his shoulder-straps.’ All the boys knew that 
red straps were for artillery, that blue meant infantry, yellow 
straps meant a cavalry officer and that black ones meant a 
chaplain, but what green straps meant none knew, but all 
felt that it meant no good for them. 





* The boys called everyone they disliked a lummox but lummox 
Teally means a clumsy fellow. 
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By Dan Beard 
Illustrated by the Author 





This officer had the insignia of a Major on his strap, and he 
walked briskly along beliind the rifle-pits, casting a sharp look 
around with his steel-gray eyes. My land, but the boys 
thought he did look dirty mean! In the excitement, however, 
they soon forgot him, while trying to coax the soldiers to 
promise to let them shoot when the firing commenced. While 
Sandy was pleading with a big buck private, a rough hand 
grasped him by the scruff of the neck and yanked him bodily 
out of the trench. The next instant he was placed under guard 
of a file of soldiers, under command of that awful mean man 
with the green straps. The other Rabbits saw what had 
happened to Sandy and made their escape by running directly 
toward the enemy’s lines off into No Man’s Land. 

Poor Sandy was marched off a prisoner to the hospital and 
ordered to take charge of the wounded, sick and dying; his 
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particular duty was to keep the 
flies off the leg of a man who 
had received a bayonet thrust 
through his thigh. 

For three whole days Sandy 
Bar stayed in that tiresome 
hospital before he could make 
his escape, and that opportu- 
nity did not occur‘until he had 
fed all the soldiers, sick, 
wounded and dying, with great 
quantities of sickle pears. For 
reasons we will not disclose, 
Sandy knew just where the 
sickle pear tree was located in 
the backyard; suffice to say 
that the hospital was once a 
private residence. 

When. Sandy had solemnly 
crossed his heart and promised 
that he would only go out to 
the pear tree and “hoped he 
would die” if he did not come 
back again, the guard allowed 
him to gather the pears; he 
made many journeys and not 
until he had dumped a hatful 
at the head of each man 
stretched on the bare floor of 
that hospital did he stop to 
rest. They had no cots or 
mattresses; at that hospital each sufferer reclined on his 
blankets spread on the hard floor. 

The major with the green straps, Sandy learned, was the 
surgeon-major in command of that hospital. When the 
surgeon-major came in there were only a few pear stems, hulls, 
and seeds alongside the heads of the patients to tell the tale 
of the late banquet, but the little tell-tale heaps at each man’s 
head instantly caught the alert eyes of the surgeons. 


WiEew! but that major did go up in the air! Things 
looked awfully squally, and I would not dare repeat 
the terrible things that officer said. Sandy fanned the wounded 
man’s leg so hard with the palm-leaf fan, in his agitation, that 
several times he struck the sore place, but the soldier only 
winced, grinned and said nothing. 

There had been no battles, but a few men on picket 
duty were wounded; however, not a man, sick, wounded 
or dying, would tell Green Straps where they got the 
pears; none of the soldiers in fact knew what a pear 
looked like; my, but they were an innocent lot of suffer- 
ers. They did not know the taste of a pear, they had 
never seen a pear in the hospital and some of these sol- 
diers were not expected to live! Sandy felt, however, 
that-er-um-that-er-well, that relations were becoming 
strained, and when the guard at the door gave him the 
wink he quietly slid out and made his escape. 

What became of the man with the wounded leg I do 
not know, but not long since, while fishing up in Pike 
County, Pa., I met an old blacksmith who had a bullet 
wound through his arm and who was one of these 
wounded soldiers that Sandy Bar had supplied with 
sickle pears, ’way back in Civil War-time. Evidently 
the pears did him no harm, and I sincerely trust that 
they did not hasten the death of anyone; at any rate 
the dying men braced up, were remarkably cheerful and 
improved, the sick got well and so did the wounded. 
Perhaps the fruit was better than medicine after all. 

Along the banks of the Licking River, over the same 
grounds occupied by the boys in gray and the boys in 
blue, the ancestors of both fought the Indians and when 
Monkey Shoals, Sandy Bar, Daddy Phile and the immacu- 
late Lerdum were not playing soldier, they were playing 
Indian and making ambushes to way-lay the incautious 
pioneers. The boys all loved the characters of Daniel 
Boone and Simon Kenton, but they liked to dress like 
Indians, give war whoops and with the help of wooden 
scalping knives lift the hair of the enemy; even their call 
was that of the Indians, “‘whoo-ah, whoo-ah”—and they 
had inherited it from their pioneer ancestors. 

Last month we learned how to make medicine and 
war bonnets, now we will make the clothes. 


How to Make an Indian Costume 
The shirt can be made of an ordinary olive drab 
woolen or khaki shirt. Remember that an Indian 
(Concluded on page 55) 
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Indian Totems 


1. What is the best wood for a totem pole? 

2. Where can I get a wampum belt? 

3. Please tell me how to make buckskin sheath knife 
case?—RIcHARD M. NoRMENT. 

1. White pine, spruce, cedar. 

2. Perhaps L. W. Stillwell, Deadwood, S. Dak., or Evans 
Curio Store, Livingston, Mont. 

3. Make blade case of thin wood, cover it with buckskin, 
allowing three inches for fringe and a top four inches for belt 
loop; decorate with beads before sewing over blade cover. 
Sew with raw-hide strips. 


Naturalists 


1. What is a Naturalist? 

2. What training must he have to get a supporting salary?— 
Wittiam A. DILL. 

t. One who is versed in Science of Natural History—who 
knows insect life and animal life and plant life. 

2. School work and field practice and college training. 


Ship Models 


Where can I get information as to making of a ship model?— 
Joun NEELY. 
Boucher, Inc., 415 Madison Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 


Tan a Skin 


1. What are the best substances to cure and dry furs? 

2. What kind of traps are best for rabbits? 

3. Can I make a cap of rabbit skin over an old felt hat? 

4. How do I cut the skin for mounting?—Witu1am HickMAN, 
1. Use powdered alum or oatmeal flour, 


Be careful as rabbit 
See merit badge pamphlet on Taxidermy. 


skin tail, turn body inside out of skin. 
skin is very thin. 


Fencing 


1. Where can I get information about Fencing? 

2. Is it a dangerous pastime?—Scout TYLER Brooks. 

1. Get “Art of Fencing,” by Senac from Alex. Taylor, 22 
E. 42nd Street, New York City, for 25c. 

2. Not if properly masked, gloved and using padded 
jacket. 


Buckskin and Denim 


1. Where can I get buckskin cloth for shirt? 

2. Will it ravel?—AMEL WHITWER. 

1. Use brown denim, with yellow felt fringes or get sheep- 
skin from Supply Dept. 

2. No. 


Native Trees 


What book treats on eur native trees?— 
MAN. 

“Our Native Trees,” by Harriet L. Keeler, published by 
Scribner, New York. “Field Book of American Trees and 
Shrubs,” by F. Schuyler Mathews, published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 


Scout Jay W. Traut- 
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North Star 


1. How can direction be told by North Star? 

2. Is North Star stationary? 

3. Can direction of North Star be depended upon 
in all seasons of year?—JoE KELLY. 

1. Position of North Star is practically “true North,” 
compass points for accuracy have variation differences. 

2. Nearly so. Nothing is stationary. 

3. Yes. 

’ Interpreting 

Am I qualified to merit badges for interpreting? 
English and Japanese —Isawo TABATA. 
If you can interpret Japanese into English, yes. 


Can speak 


A Bunch of Questions 
Are scouts allowed to have a brass band, etc.? 

2. Can you pass merit badge tests before you are a first class 
scout? 

3. How old must you be to be @ scoutmaster? 

4. What is best fluid to preserve butterflies? 
=pWARD A. KoziTuH. 

1. Yes. 

2. No. 

3. Twenty-one. 

4. Don’t understand question. 
alcohol. 


I use alcohol.— 


— 


Never saw butterflies in 


A Cabin Like Home 7 
What can I do to make a log cabin more attractive for meetings 
of patrols?—Scout Davip TRAXLER. 
Decorate the inside with trophies, furs, antlers, specimens 
of scout handicraft, and best of all fill the whole building with 
enthusiasm until it runs out through the 





and water paste. 

2. Figure 4 trap, or a box trap that 
catches ’em alive. Never a steel trap. 

3. Yes, use a crown only; sew on nearly 
whole, matching the color where they join. 

4. Cut a Y on belly between hind legs, 


. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 

2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 

3. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 
4. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 

5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 

of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


doors and windows. 


Leather for Braiding 
Where can I buy leather for braiding a dog’s 
lead?—Scout Henry Levinson. 
Lester Griswold, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Miniature Totem Poles 
By Gilbert B. Wilson 


HE Indians of certain tribes constructed massive totem 
poles for ceremonial and other purposes. A scout can 
make them in miniature to decorate his den or as presents. 
Neatly carved and carefully painted they make fine gifts. 
Secure an old blind roller and cut a section from the hollow 
part about eight inches long. Plug up the bottom as pic- 
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tured. With a very sharp knife carve the figures to your 
liking. Fashion the top head separate, to fit in the top. In 
all the faces where possible cut the mouth all the way in, to 
give a gaping effect. Let your imagination be your guide— 
the more hideous the face the better. Sandpaper, and mount as 
shown, on a piece of ‘two by four.”” Next shellac. In paint- 
ing, use any kind of paint, but use bright and many different 
colors. Paint the base black. Use colored sets for eyes, where- 
ever possible. 

Your regional Scout Executive or any man interested in 
Scouting will be proud of your totem pole on his desk as a 
paper weight. 

A Scout Desk Calendar 
By Eagle Scout Millard Saxton 
OU older scouts, who undoubtedly have desks and 
“offices,” have often wished for a desk calendar. Here is 


one for the price of a scout diary and a short length of stiff wire. 
Take a piece of medium stiff wire, about 30 in. long (Fig. 3), 


Rules appear on page 57 


and bend it with a pair of pliers as follows: starting at point A 
in the diagram; leave 2 or 3 in. and then bend a good, sharp 
right angle down (B); at 1% in. farther (C) bend the wire out 
so that it is now going in its original direction; 34 in. from here 
(D) turn straight up to E which is 1% in. further along the 
wire; at this point bend in for 38 in. (F); from here bend at 
right angles to the plane of the other parts of the wire; extend 
this length for 4% in. (G), at which point it is bent out for 
¥8 in. (H); after bending down for ¥ in. we turn in for 54 in. 
(J). Now we have over half of the frame done, and from the 
drawing we can make the other bends which are the same only 
in reverse order. 

The two ends of wire are now spliced together, the frame 
straightened and leveled up, care being taken to remove all 
bends and kinks in the wire. 

Now we have the frame completed, into which we may slip 
our opened scout diary and lo! a desk calendar in which we 
can keep a record of our appointments, good turns and 
“‘heavies.” 


“*The Old Man of the Ozarks’”’ 


SINGLE drop of rain fell in the palm of John Mitchell’s 
outstretched hand. The setting sun, dimly shining 
through the clouds in the west, cast an orange haze over the 
Ozark hills. Another warning drop and the deluge began. 
Dick, the big bay on which Mitchell rode, needed no urging to 
hasten down the mountain trail which seemed to lead deeper 
and deeper into the gathering gloom. The truth of the matter 
was that the young mining engineer was lost. In search of 
signs of coal, he had left the little town of Morrilton on the 
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banks of the Arkansas early that morning and proceeded up 
the face of Petit Jean Mountain. Passing the Y. M. C. A. 
camp, he had ridden back the mountain for several miles into 
a very sparsely settled region. Busy with his work, he was 
oblivious of the fact that Dick had wandered off the trail and 
had found another, leading in quite another direction. Fresh 
from the East and unfamiliar with the region, young Mitchell 
was not equal to the emergency and had been riding aimlessly 
for several hours. The downpour now caused him to think of 














shelter for the approaching nightfall, and he made no effort to 
restrain the bay,in his flight through the rain. 

A wet branch brushed across the boy’s face and knocked his 
broad-brimmed hat to the ground. He did not pause to 
recover it. Every sound made him start. The prospect of a 
night in the open was something that he did not relish. 

With the rain coming down in torrents, John had nearly 
decided to dismount and call it a night when a dark mass 
loomed before the horse and master. As the boy drew nearer 
he could see that it was an old cabin, by all appearances 
deserted. Tieing’ Dick to a tree, he left the horse and, finding 
the door of the cabin unlatched, entered. To his utter amaze- 
ment, the coals of what had recently been a fire shone from 
what seemed to-be a fireplace. Mitchell stirred up the coals 
and by the increased light was enabled to find a stack of wood 
in one of the corners of the room. Within a few minutes 
he was drying himself before the roaring blaze and was 
observing his strange abode for the night. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Volume of a One-Tube Set 
I have a one-tube UV-199 set and get excellent results. A 
person told me I could use a 201-A tube and 45 volt “‘B” battery 
and get loudspeaker reception. Is this true?—Robert Peace. 
Three tubes are required to give satisfactory results with a 
loudspeaker. The circuit should include a detector, and two 
audio amplifiers. 


Cost of Antenna 

How much will an antenna, ground wire and insulators cost 
for a crystal set?—William Vargo. 

About one dollar. 

Tuning in Higher Waves 

I have a two-tube Roberts set which will not tune above 467 
meters. What can I do to get the higher waves?—Douglas Smith. 

Use a longer antenna. 
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Edited by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 
Only questions of general interest will be published. 
Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 
Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 
Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





Copy of Requirements 

1. Where can I get a copy of the requirements for an 
amateur operator’s and amateur station license? 

2. What radio district do I live in (Florida)?— 
Roy Markillie. 

1. Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

2. Fourth. e 


Reducing Wave Length Range 

I have a 2-tube Radiola III that receives waves from 
195 to 550 meters. Is there any way I can change it 
to receive code from 195 to 5 meters?—Eddie Scales. 

No, the coils, condensers and other parts of the 
circuit are not designed to tune-in the short waves. 
A short wave circuit and parts designed for short 
wave reception must be used. 


Building a Cone 
I would like to build a cone type loudspeaker 
similar to the Western Electric. Please give me 
constructional details —B. C. Lemke. 





“Sparks” Says, When 
Learning Wireless Code 


Don’t try to send fast until you can 
form the code letters perfectly by giving the 
correct time values to each character. 
Don’t send with the fingers, but by movement of the arm muscles and wrist. 
Let the arm rest on the table and when you are handling the key properly the arm 
muscles will push the wrist up and down when you form the code. 
merely for holding the knob of the key and should be motionless. An operator 
who sends with his fingers will soon find his arm tired and his sending ragged. 
Make a dash three times as long as a dot. Space between two letters is equal to 
three dots and the space between two words is equal to about five dots. 
Good practice can be obtained by sending from a newspaper, or magazine, thereby 
developing smooth and steady sending. 


Send your radio problems to Sparks, care of The Listening Post. 





he fingers are 





thoroughly familiar with acoustics it would be far less expen- 
sive in the end and much more satisfactory to buy a factory 
built cone. 


Increasing Volume 

I have a 3-tube set of the regenerative type with two stages of 
amplification. How can I change the amplifier to increase 
volume and selectivity?—Rudol ph Nichols, Jr. 

Use a UX-112 or equivalent power tube in the last stage of 
audio amplification. This will require a total ““B” battery 
of 135 volts and a g volt “C” battery. An audio amplifier 
will not increase the set’s selectivity. There may be too 
much wire on the tuning coils or the antenna may be too 
long. - An .oor mfd. fixed condenser in series with the antenna 
lead-in will aid in selectivity. 


On Top of the World 
What station uses the slogan, “‘On Top of the World?” I 
received that station about a year ago but have been 
unable to locate it—J. J. Ackley. 
Station CJCM, Mont Joli, Province Quebec, used 
that slogan. The station is now experimenting on 
short wave-lengths. 


Advantage of Outdoor Wire 
1. Will a crystal set operate with a loudspeaker? 
2. What advantage has an outdoor antenna over 
an indoor wire?—Theodore Dreher. 
1. No. 
2. Longer distance reception and more volume 
when the outdoor antenna is used. 


Receiving Both Coasts 

1. I live in Iowa. Can I make a set that will 
receive both coasts? 

2. Please send me a catalogue showing how to put 
a radio together—Ral ph Lorch. 

1. A five or six tube set will do the trick in your 
location at night during the Winter. 

2. Write to Popular Radio, 627 W. 43 St., New 
York, or Radio Broadcast, Garden City, N. Y. 








Unless you are an expert electrical technician and 


How to Master the Wireless Code 


OME people think that most of the activity in the ether 
is caused by broadcasting of music and speech, but this is 
not true. Broadcasting in the United States is done on wave 
lengths ranging from 200 to 550 meters. ‘This is a narrow band 
compared to the vast expanse of the ether. Above 550 
meters there are hundreds of ships with transmitters capable 
of operating on 600 meters and on a variety of other waves 
up to 2,500 meters. Then there are the powerful trans- 
atlantic and transpacific stations on waves as high as 23,000 
meters. 

Below 200 meters there are thousands of amateur trans- 
mitters many of which are long range short wave installations 
capable of sending messages across seas and continents. 
Mixed in with the amateurs will be found short wave com- 
mercial and experimental stations. This is the field of radio 
which holds the greatest interest for the boy experimenters 
and amateurs. But before you can understand 
the “language” of the ether the. Continental Morse 
Code must be mastered, and to own and operate 
an amateur station the law requires that the opera- 
tor must be able to send and receive at least ten 
words a minute. 

At a meeting of the Marconi Club, “Sparks” 
Chard, one of the members who has an amateur 
operator’s license, was asked to tell the new members 
who have not taken their license examination, how 
to learn the code. 

“There may be lots of joy and entertainment in 
listening-in on the broadcasting stations,” said 
Sparks, “but I think it is more fun to be able to 
read the code. Then whenever there is an SOS 
you can listen-in on the code and find out what it is 
all about. On my 600 meter set I have honeycomb 
coils, which enable the use of different sizes, so I 
can tune in stations as high as 20,000 meters by 
plugging in various coils. Several times I have 
listened-in on ships in distress and had most of the 
news before the morning papers were printed. 
Probably the biggest advantage is that you can talk 
with other amateurs hundreds of miles away and 
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when you get up speed enough you can pass the commercial 
examination and apply for the position of wireless operator 
on a ship. 

“As soon as your ear is trained to the sounds of the dots and 
dashes it is just like someone spelling out a word. At first 
you may have to stop and think just what combination of dots 
and dashes make a certain letter. Practice makes perfect 
and before long you will not have to stop and figure out that 
‘B’ is a dash and three dots, or that ‘O’ is three dashes. It 
will all come second nature.” 

Someone interrupted “Sparks” to ask how long it takes 
to learn the code. 

“Tt all depends upon how natural it is for you to remember 
a certain combination or group of sounds,” said Sparks. 
“You know how easy it is for some people to hear a tune and 
then be able to play it on a musical instrument or whistle it. 





These boys, heard from WLIT, have brightened 
many a dull hour 


Practice, and lots of it, is the main thing in learning the 
code, and the time required depends upon the individual 
effort you put into it 

“What, in your opinion, is the best method of learning 
the code ?” was another question asked of “‘ Sparks,’ 

““& good method of learning the code is to get a buzzer, 
battery and a telegraph key all connected in series. Then 
practice sending and listening to the dot and dash sounds. 
Greater speed will be developed if some one who knows the 
code does the sending, or two can learn the code together so 
that one gets practice in receiving while the other sends. 

“*A mechanical device known as an ‘omnigraph’ can also be 
used in learning the telegraph alphabet. This instrument 
consists of a cylinder rotated by a motor. On the periphery 
of the cylinder are indentations, or raised letters and words 
formed in the Continental code, which operate a contact 
switch, controlling a buzzer with a whistle-like pitch 
similar to a wireless signal. The speed of the omni- 
graph can be regulated so the beginner can go slow 
and then speed-up as he progresses. 

“T found that the best practice came from actually 
listening-in and sending,” said Sparks, “‘but before 
you can use a transmitter and talk with other 
amateurs you must get a license and that means at 
least ten words a minute in order to pass the 
examination. The buzzer and key system is 
probably the best to develop a speed of ten words. 

“T built a long wave set which tunes in the com- 
mercial transatlantic stations and on many oc- 
casions they send very slow and often repeat the 
words if the static is bad, or if the weather weakens 
their signals. This affords excéllent practice 
under actual operating conditions, It is quite a 
trick to get the messages through static or other 
interference so you may find that you can take 
twenty words a minute from a buzzer but much less 
when copying commercial messages, because you 
are not used to the interference. You just have 
to concentrate on the dots and dashes and ignore 
the other sounds.” 
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The Flight of the Gray Goose 


By Francis Lynde 


Illustrated by William C. McNulty 


PART IV 


HE two men lounging before the fire 

in the main room of the commissary 

were alike only in the brutality of 

their faces. One was big-muscled 
and gross, with a shock of black hair, a bad 
mouth with broken teeth, and heavy-lidded 
eyes that never seemed to open more than half- 
way. The other was of medium build, sandy- 
haired, with a stubble of red beard; and his face 
made Henry, crouching behind the half-opened 
laboratory door, think of minks and ferrets and 
wolverines; cruel animals that kill for the sheer 
love of killing. One thought kept repeating it- 
self as he looked and listened: how could Abner 
Hubbell ever have come to trust himself, even 
for a single day or night, in a lonely wilderness 
with two such men as companions? 

“Reckon that coffee ain’t boiled long enough 
by this time?” was the first connected sentence 
Henry heard, and it was the big man with the 
sleepy eyes who asked the question. 

The other man’s answer was a sneering gibe. 

““You’re goin’ to need it good and strong for 
the job you got ahead of you, Bart. You know 
mighty well what we’re goin’ to find in that 
drift.” 

“‘T know you’re crazy in the head to come 
trampin’ in here in the dead o’ night to do a job 
that a couple o’ the Chinks could do just as 
well,” was the growling reply. 

“Yes; that’s you, every time!” snarled the 
other. ‘‘After we’ve waited and hung off all 
this time till everything could quiet down and 
blow over, you’d risk bustin’ the whole blazin’ 
business wide open by lettin’ Ackerman—to 
say nothin’ o’ the Chinks—in on what hap- 
pened last March!” 

The big man roused himself and struck back. 

“You keep your blasted tongue ofi’n me, 
Hank Badger! I’ve had enough of it in the last 
six months to last me f’rever! The Chinks don’t 
count; and if you think you’ve fooled Bill 
Ackerman, you can forget it. He knows mighty 
well you’ve been lyin’ to him all along about 
buyin’ the mine from the old man, and he don’t 

.care—so long as there’s money in it. I’d ’ve 
told him the whole business at first, if you 
hadn’t stuck your crooked oar in.” 

Silence for a minute or so while the red-bearded man was 
pouring the coffee into a couple of tin cups, and Henry was 
wondering how long he could maintain his cramped position 
behind the door without moving and so betraying his presence. 
The little he had heard thus far told him plainly enough why 
the two men had come in ahead of their party. They meant 
to remove the evidence of their crime before the others should 
see it. 

Like most studious fellows, Henry Mansur had a mind that 
worked strenuously, if not brilliantly, when it was given some- 
thing to chew on, and he was hastily considering and discarding 
all sorts of expedients for stopping the two men from carrying 
out their intention of making away with the body of Abner 
Hubbell, bitterly reproaching himself, meanwhile, for not 
having waked Darby and Win so they all might have planned 
and acted together. 

“Them freighters we sent in with the grubstake day before 
yesterday must ’ve been a couple o’ hawgs,”’ grumbled the red- 
bearded Badger. “I told ’em they could have their eats out 0’ 
the supplies, and because I give ’em an inch, by gravy, they 
took a yard! There’s a whole side o’ bacon gone and a ham cut 
into, besides the flour and spuds.” 

At this the big man set his coffee cup down and twisted him- 
self to blink at the stock of supplies on the counter. 

“More o’ the grub gone than there ort to be?” he demanded. 
Then: “Say, Hank; I wish to blazes it was daylight.” 

“What for?” 

“T know them two freighters. They wouldn’t hawg it on 
us—not none to hurt, anyway. Supposin’ somebody else has 
been here?” 

“You're loco!” was the half-sneering retort. ‘‘There’s only 
the one trail. Wouldn’t we have met ’em?—or seen their 
tracks?” 

The big man did not answer. Instead, he gulped the 
remainder of his coffee and got upon his feet. 

“That graveyard job you’re so cussed anxious to mess up in 
is still a-waitin’,’”’ he bit out. ‘“Let’s be doin’, Reckon we can 
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The two men were moving about in circles with their eyes to the ground 


find the cache where we hid the picks and shovels and other 
tools last spring?” 

“T can,” was the snappy rejoinder which seemed to imply 
that the speaker was not so dull as some other folks; and with 
that the pair extinguished the single candle they had lighted 
and went out, shutting and locking the commissary door 
behind them. 


ENRY’S time for quick action of some sort had come, and 

he knew, it; and still he did not know what he ought to do, 

or could do. It was while he was still on his knees behind the 

door, in a cold sweat for fear Givens and Badger might go 

around to the back of the laboratory and see the open window 

and the rifle standing beside it, that the inspiration came, 

cutting into the confused strivings like a flash of lightning 

darting intoadark room. The air shaft at the end of one of the 

barren mine drifts! . . . could he find its outlet on the slope 
above the mine entrance and reach it in time? 

Three things were standing out in his mind like objects 
thrown upon an illuminated screen; the air shaft, the great 
heap of pure, half-powdered limestone lying in the drift 
directly under the shaft, and—a two-gallon, glass-stoppered 
carboy he had seen under the laboratory bench when he and 
Darby and Win had investigated the lean-to room after 
supper. He knew what was in the carboy. Every laboratory 
had at least two such containers, one for each of the two com- 
moner mineral acids, nitric and sulphuric. 

Instantly he was up and scrambling up on the bench to 
reach through the window for the rifle. Whatever happened, 
he mustn’t be caught helpless with no means of defending 
himself. With the weapon secured, he groped under the bench 
for the carboy and dragged it forth. It was encased in basket- 
work, with handles, and when he lifted it he knew it must be 
nearly full. It was going to be an awkward and heavy burden 
to run with, but he scarcely thought of that. 

He did not know where the two men had gone, nor did he 
dare wait until he should see them start for the mine mouth. 


Placing the rifle and the carboy where they 
could be reached from without, he made a 
hasty reconnaissance by sticking his head out 
of the window. The coast was clear, or it 
seemed to be, and he swung out and dropped 
to the ground. 

A struggling half-minute sufficed to get the 
gun and the acid container out through the 
window, and again the cold sweat started out 
on him when he realized that he was now in 
plain sight in the moonlight, if there were any 
eyes to see him. There was no time to be 
wasted by creeping in the shadows; no time in 
which tosummon Darby or Win to help. With 
the heavy, wicker-encased bottle in one hand 
and the rifle in the other, he ran for dear life 
across the cabin clearing to the welcome shelter 
of the surrounding forest. 
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Afr ER that it became a question of finding 
and reaching the mouth of the air shaft 
before Badger and Givens should reach the 
tunnel entrance. Fortunately for him, Henry 
was gifted with a good sense of direction. Some 
people are, and some are not. Taking a diag- 
onal course through the wood and up the 
slope, and laboring like a spent runner in a half- 
mile dash, he held on to the rifle only until he 
came to a great boulder under which he could 
thrust it, and which would serve to mark its 
hiding-place. From this point he had only 
the carboy to handicap him, but that was 
enough. 

Luckily, the dim light of the waning moon 
helped some; without it he could hardly have 
made his way over the rough slope, much of 
which was formed of rock slides and boulders 
from the cliffs above. And, at the end of the 
toiling flight, it was luck again that enabled him 
to find the mouth of the old air shaft. He 
might not have found it if he hadn’t happened 
to stumble into the small clearing in the wood 
of which it was the center. 

Cramping in every muscle from sheer ex- 
haustion and gasping for breath, he dragged 
himself and his clumsy burden to the pit 
mouth. There was a covering of logs and 
brush over the shaft, and it was only by sum- 
moning the last reserves of energy that he was 
able to tear the obstruction away and make 
a hole through which he could hurl the stoppered carboy into 
the depths below. A faint crash and the tinkle of broken glass 
came back from the depths to tell him that the carboy had 
smashed upon the pile of limestone in the abandoned mine 
drift, and then he keeled over and came as near fainting as he 
ever had since the time, years before, when he had broken an 
arm and the doctor was setting the bone. 

But the collapse was only momentary. Realizing quickly 
that he must know what he had accomplished, if anything, he 
staggered to his feet and began the descent of the slope toward 
the mine mouth. As he crept lamely along from tree to 
tree in the sharp descent the unhopefulness of his suddenly 
adopted expedient for keeping Badger and Givens out of 
the mine—temporarily, at least—enveloped him like a 
suffocating fog. 

The expedient was a simple demonstration in chemistry. 
A mineral acid poured upon limestone generates carbon 
dioxide, the “choke damp” of the miners; the gas which, being 
heavier than air, lies in the bottom of abandoned wells, and 
sometimes in disused vaults and cellars. So far, so good. 
Henry knew that the heavy gas would find its way to the mouth 
of the main tunnel because the workings all sloped slightly 
upward from the entrance; it would flow down the inclines 
like a fluid. But would there be enough of it? And would it 
reach the entrance soon enough to stop the two men from going 
in? He would know presently. 

After a few minutes of slipping and sliding down the slope 
he came to a place from which he could see between the trees 
the bench-like plateau of the dump head with the little mine 
car standing on its track. Letting himself down a little further 
he found a covert over the timbered mine portal where he could 
lie on his stomach in perfect concealment and see everything 
that might go on below. 

The wait was longer than he had thought it would be; so long 
that he began to fear that the two men had outpaced him—had 
reached the entrance and gone in before he had got down to his 
spying-place. This brought on another attack of the cold 
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sweat. What if they had gone in and been overcome by the 
gas so far from the entrance that they couldn’t get out? True, 


they were murderers, richly deserving any fate that might - 


befall them; but Henry had had no idea of making himself 
their executioner. 

It was while he was picturing the two villains lying in the 
tunnel, gasping their wicked lives out, and wondering if he 
should ever be able to justify himself to his own conscience 
for his part in their fate, that the men came in sight of the dump 
head, one of them carrying a pick and the other a shovel and 
a bundle of something that looked like gunny sacks. Henry 
crouched lower when Givens struck a match, lighted a candle 
and disappeared in the tunnel. Badger was preparing to follow 
when the big man came out again, coughing and choking, and 
his candle was extinguished. 

“‘What’s eatin’ yuh?” rasped Badger. “Strikes me you’ve 
come a mighty long ways to be scared of a dead man!” 

“Dead nothing!” retorted the cougher; “‘it’s gas—choke 
damp. The blame’ place is full of it; it put the candle out!” 

“Choke damp your eye!” was the contemptuous counter 
retort. ‘“‘Who ever heard tell of choke damp in a gold mine? 
Didn’t we work in there all last winter? Gimme that candle.” 


ENRY saw Badger take the candle and light it; heard him 

say, grufily, “Pick up them sacks and come on,” and 
then both men disappeared. But not for long. In two or 
three minutes they were out again, coughing and swearing. 
When he could get his breath the big man sputtered: “I 
reckon maybe you'll believe me next time I try to tell you 
something. It’s ‘choke’ all right; you can taste the stuff 
plum out here.” 

Badger swore viciously. ‘‘What the blue blazes are we 
goin’ to do now?” he croaked. “Ackerman and the Chinks’ll 
be in in the morning and then the jig’ll be up. Maybe we can 
fool the Chinamen, but we ain’t goin’ to fool Bill Ackerman— 
not none whatever.” 

Givens spat and shook his head. 

“Tt means that we’ll have to take Ackerman in on it and 
give him a bigger share—to keep his mouth shut—only there 
ain’t goin’ to be no share for nobody less’n we can get the gas 
out o’ that tunnel.” 

““T’d like to know what’s happened to the place,” snarled the 
stubble-bearded Badger. ‘The air in it was good enough 
last winter.” 

‘We can clear it out,” was the big man’s reply, “‘only there 
ain’t no time to do it now before daybreak. All we got to do is 
to build a fire in that old air shaft: that’ll chimney it out, all 
right,—give it time.” 

Badger caught at the expedient at once. 

“You said it, Bart; only there ain’t no use waitin’ till day- 
light. We’ll sashay up yonder to the air hole and start that 
fire, right now. By mornin’ it’ll have the gas cleaned out.” 

Henry smiled grimly. He knew that carbon dioxide is as 
deadly to combustion as it is to animal life. “They'll have 
a hard time making a fire burn in 
that hole as long as there’s any 
acid left to act upon the limestone,” 
he told himself; and then, as the 
two men were starting to climb 
toward his hiding place, he with- 
drew silently among the trees, 
meaning to retreat to the air shaft 
clearing, or at least to the edge of 
it, so that he could watch the at- 
tempt at fire-building. 

By hurrying he kept well ahead 
of the two who were following him, 
and he was lying under one of the 
drooping firs on the safe side of the 
little clearing when they came in 
sight. Luckily, as Henry thought, 
they did not seem to notice that 
the log-and-brush covering of the 
air shaft had been disturbed, and 
they proceeded to remove it en- 
tirely, rolling the logs aside and 
letting the dry brush fall down the 
shaft. 

Next, they tried to light the 
brush pile at the bottom of the 
pit, throwing blazing branches 
down, one after another. Though 
the two men didn’t appear to 
sense the fact, there was a very 
effectual fire extinguisher at the bottom of the shaft, and all 
they got for their pains was a faint whiff of smoke now and 
again, rising reluctantly from the mouth of the pit. Not to be 
deterred, they piled in more brush until finally’a dead branch 
caught and stuck part way down and choked the shaft, and 
that was the end of it. 

Henry was relieved when they gave up at last and struck 
off diagonally down the slope toward the cabin clearing. 


' This left him free to make his way back to camp on the 


higher level; and, giving the two men time to get out 
of sight and hearing, he took his bearings as well as he 
could and started. 

It was not until after he had searched for and found the big 
boulder under which he had concealed the rifle that he realized 
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that from the moment when he had gone into action he had 
entirely forgotten to be either scared or nervous. 

“Humph!” he muttered; “I wonder if that’s the right 
medicine for the shakiness—just getting busy quick and doing 
the thing that’s got to be done? Looks like it, anyway.”’ 


PAs was faintly graying over the eastern cliffs when he 
reached the bowl-shaped hollow on the high slope where 
Darby and Win were still sleeping. Cautiously, because the 
distance down to the cabin clearing was not much over a couple 
of hundred yards, he awakened”’the sleepers. Darby was the 
first to sit up, rubbing his eyes. 

“Say; see heré!’’-he protested, when he saw the dawn light 
filtering through the trees and realized what time it was, “‘why 
didn’t you call me when your two hours were up, Henny?.? 

Henry made the flap-handed gesture recognized the world 
over as'the wordless signal for silence. 

“Easy!” he warned; ‘‘Givens and Badger are both down 
there in the commissary and they might hear you. Let’s 
have a snack’ of breakfast, and while we’re eating I’ll tell you 
all the things that have been happening since I went on 
sentry-go.” 

“You nervy little snipe!” was Win’s praiseful comment, 
when, over a catch breakfast of cold fried’ bacon and pan- 
bread; Henry had related the story of the excitable happenings. 
““How did you ever come to think of that carbon dioxide 
trick?” 

“‘T don’t know,” Henry returned quite truthfully. “It just 
popped into my head as if somebody had shot it in with a gun. 
I wasn’t sure’ it would work, but it did.” 

“Tl say it did!” Win exclaiméd approvingly. “But, of 
course,-this gas blockade is only temporary. It won’t keep ’em 
out of the mine very long, will it?” 

“T’m afraid not. Since carbon dioxide is so much heavier 
than air, and the tunnel and drifts all slant 
uphill a little, it will all trickle out after 
a while. There wasn’t acid enough to make 
a very great volume of it.” 

“Didn’t it pretty nearly break your back, 
lugging that carboy up through the woods?” 
Darby asked. 


“You keep your blasted 
tongue off’m me, 


Hank Badger!” 


Henry smiled wearily. “You said a mouthful. The thing 
weighed about a ton by the time I got it to the air shaft. 
Don’t believe I could have run another hundred yards with 
it if I’d tried.” 

Though Darby hadn’t been saying much while Henry was 
telling the story of the night’s adventures, he had been thinking 
pretty hard. Wherefore he said: 

“‘You’ve confirmed all our guesses, Henny; that these two 
scoundrels, Givens and Badger, plotted together to murder 
Abner Hubbell and steal the ‘Little Janet.’ We had pretty 
good circumstantial evidence, but you’ve got their own 
admission. ‘Still, if they can get that dead body out of the 
mine and make away with it 44 

“They are not going to be allowed to do that,” Win cut 
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inshotly. ‘We're out to see that justice is done to those 
fellows, and that your father doesn’t lose what’ belongs to 
him. ‘That’s our job!” 

“T’ve been thinking about that,” Darby went on quietly. 
“T know just how you two fellows feel about it, and it’s exactly 
the way I’d expect you to feel: Just the same, we know what 
these men are. They won’t stick at anything, not éven 
murder, to hold up their end. I can’t let you two risk your 
lives to help pull my father out of a hole.” 

Win laughed. “I don’t know how you are going to help 
yourself if we stick around and insist upon horning in and 
doing our little stunt. Do you, Henny?” 

Henry shook his head firmly. 

“Tt isn’t only your father’s loss or gain, Darb,” he said 
soberly; ‘‘it’s the murder of Abner Hubhell that we’ve got-to 
think of. We’re not turning our backs on that, any of us, I 
guess. Weare here, and it’s up to us to see the thing through— 
though I don’t just see what we’re going to do next.” 

“Did they say just when this Ackerman fellow and the 
Chinamen were coming in?” Win asked. 

‘They'll be here some time this morning.” 

“And you gathered from what they said that this third 
white man doesn’t know of the murder?” 

‘He doesn’t—not yet.” 

“Then that may give us a little more time—that and the 
gas. I'll venture a guess that Givens and Badger will have 
another try at getting rid of the body before they give them- 
selves away to a third party. If they have to take Ackerman 
in, it will mean that they will have to buy him up, won’t it? 
Didn’t. you say you heard one of them admit something 
like that?” 

“Yes; Givens was the one, He said 
they’d have to give Ackerman a bigger 
share.” 

At this, Darby, who had been consid- 
ering again, broke in. 

“See here, fellows,” he began, “we 
may as well think this thing through, 
first as last. We might be able 
to*keep these villains out of the 
mine for a time, one way or 
another—though I confess I 
don’t know how we’re to go 
about it—but there’s got to be 
an end of that, sooner or later. 
What I mean is that with the 
best we might be able to do, we 
couldn’t keep it up indefinitely. 
We haven’t taken provisions 
enough to last us for more than 
two or three days; and, besides, 
merely keeping them from get- 
ting at Uncle Abner’s body 
won’t get us anywhere. You 
see what I’m trying to get at. If 
we could get word out to the 
authorities and manage to hold 
things as they are until a sheriff’s 
posse could get in here sd 

“That is just the job we’ve 
got before us,’ Win interrupted 
confidently. ‘I don’t know any 
more than a goat how it is to be 
done, but I’m brash enough to 
say it’s going to be done, some 
way.” 

‘Listen here,” Henry put in. 
“This is the day we are supposed 
to be sightseeing in Yellowstone 
Park, and to-morrow we are due 
to fly back to Pyramid Ranch. 
Darb and I won’t be missed 
much until the end of the week; 
but how about you Win?” 

“Search parties, you mean? 
No hope there, Henny. Of course, if I should stay disap- 
peared long enough, Dad-would have every aviator he could 
hire combing the country for a lost plane. But it might 
easily be weeks before any of these chaps would fly over this 
canyon and get a squint at the Gray Goose standing down 
yonder by the river.” 

“All right; I’m through,” said Henry. “It’s up to us, just 
as we are.” 

Darby put the food remaining in the sack and rolled the 
blankets. 

“Looks a little as if we were like the man who had the 
bear by the tail and couldn’t let go,” he remarked with his 
sober grin. ‘We'll do what we can; but I want you two 
fellows to know that I’m ready to walk out of this with you 
any minute when you say you’ve had enough.” 

“You wait till we say it,” Win proffered; then he unlimbered 
his field glass and leveled it over that edge of the bowl-like 
hollow which commanded a view of the clearing below. 

There was mo movement’ in the clearing; no smoke rising 
from the chimney of the commissary; nothing to show that 
any of the cabins were occupied. But the first thing Win 
noticed was that the little window in the laboratory was open, 
and he called Henry’s attention to it. 
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‘“‘That’s bad!’ Henry lamented. “I meant to shut it after 
I got out, but I was in such a desperate hurry to fade out of 
sight that I forgot it. Do you suppose they'll notice it?” 

The answer to his troubled question was not long delayed. 
A few minutes later a curl of blue wood smoke began to 
ascend from the commissary chimney, and shortly afterward 
a man came around the corner of the building, walking 
slowly and with his head down as if he were looking for some 
lost object on the ground. Henry named the man. 

“That is Badger,’ he whispered. ‘What is he looking 
for?”’ 

Darby had joined the two watchers under the fir branches. 

“Tt isn’t very hard to guess,” he offered. ‘‘He is probably 
enough of a woodsman to have found our tracks about the 
place. We were not particularly careful yesterday—anyway, 
not at first.” 

That Darby’s guess was right was soon made clear. From 
time to time the man stooped down, and Win, who was 
holding him in the field of the binoculars, said he was parting 
the grass with his hands and picking up broken twigs and 
examining them. A few more steps took him to the rear of 
the laboratory, and the open window evidently caught his 
eye at once. He went up toit and looked in. Next he stooped 
to look at something on the ground beside it. 

“He has found the print of the rifle stock,’’ Henry said. 
“That is just about where I stood the gun when I climbed in.” 

When Badger straightened up he stuck his head in at the 
open window, and presently Givens came around the corner 
of the commissary and joined him, doubtless in answer to a 
call. Badger pointed to the open window and then to the 
ground at the left of it. 

“They’re on,” said Win shortly; then, with another look 
through the glass: “‘ Bagder is pointing out the print of the 
rifle butt and the trampled grass. You’ve been associating 
with ’em, Henny: have they got any brains?” 

“T’d say Givens, the big one, is slow; but Badger isn’t.” 

“Well, if they are any sort of trailers they can find plenty 
of our tracks all around the place.” 

“Here’s hoping they don’t track us in this direction,” 
Darby qualified. 

Win gave the field glass to Henry and reached for the 
rifle which had once been Abner Hubbell’s. Darby saw the 
movement and spoke quickly. 

“Don’t do anything rash, Win!”’ 

“Don’t worry; I’m not going to. But those fellows are 
bloody murderers, and they’re not going to corner and kill 
us like three rats in a trap—not if we see ’em first.” 


Y THIS time the two men were moving about in circles 

with their eyes on the ground. In a minute or so it was 
plain to be seen that they had come upon Henry’s tracks made 
as he had run to cover with the carboyof acid. Next the 
watchers on the slope made sure that their trail to their 
present position had been found, for the two men came 
straight toward them, stopping only when they reached the 
forest fringe at the foot of the ascent. At the 
pause they could hear the pair talking in low tones, 
but could not distinguish the words. 
_ There was a pretty tense moment for the three 
in the little bowl-like hollow while the two men 
below them and almost within a stone’s throw of 
their retreat apparently debated as to whether they 
should or should not follow the tracks 
any farther. Henry put the glass 
aside—it wasn’t needed now. 

The crisis passed when the two men 
turned and walked back to the com- 
missary, disappearing as they went 
around to the door on the 
farther side of the building. 
Darby heaved a sigh of relief. 























He was more deliberate than either of his companions and 
had been in deadly fear lest Win might not sufficiently con- 
sider the consequences. Win let the hammer of the rifle 
down and put the gun aside, saying: 

“Tf anybody wants to know, that’s nearer than I ever 
want to come to it again. They had us if they’d kept on 
coming. ‘They were two guns to our one, and in a running 
fight the chasers have all the advantage.” 


ror the next half-hour nothing happened, though there 

was every reason to suppose that Badger and Givens 
would make another attempt to enter the mine while they 
were still alone on the ground. Darby offered an explanation. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if they mean to wait for another 
night. Finding our tracks has probably made them cautious. 
They’re not going to rest easy until they find out what the 
tracks mean.” 

“The tracks, that open window and the missing provisions,” 
Henry amended. 

‘If we could only be sure they’d hold off until night,’’ Win 
began, and then stopped. 

“Well?” Darby prompted; “‘ what then?” 

“T was just thinking. We are pretty uncomfortably close 
to the seat of war, right here, and they’ve already traced us 
to the edge of the woods. If they come again, and come all 
the way, it will mean a fight or a pretty poor chance for a 
foot race.” 

“Go on,”’ Darby encouraged. ‘‘ You’re talking the soundest 
kind of common sense. What’s on your mind?” 

‘Just this: Suppose they do start for the mine ‘any time 
today, what are we going to do about it? If the gas doesn’t 
keep ’em out, we can’t—not unless we are willing to make 
an open shooting match of it with our one gun.” 

“Even with all the proof we have, we wouldn’t be justified 
in doing that—unless it was strictly in self-defense,” Darby 
answered promptly. 

“T thought you’d say that. I don’t know as I quite agree 
with you; but if we can’t fight, I don’t see but what we’ll 
have to take a chance on their waiting for another night to 
do the graveyard job. And, in that case, it doesn’t seem to 
be any use in our staying here and inviting the trouble that is 
sure to come if they take a notion to come and dig us out.” 

“You are still talking sense. Go on.” 

““A safer hide-out for the day was what I had in mind; 
some place where we can still look on, maybe, and yet have 
a better chance to think this tangled-up thing through to 
some sort of a practical wind-up. We've got to do that little 
thing, you know. As you have said, merely keeping these 
assassins from getting at Abner Hubbell’s body and making 


- away with it isn’t going to turn the trick. They’ve got to 


be caught red-handed, while the evidence is still in existence, 
and——” 

An interruption broke in and the sentence was left hanging 
in the air. Henry, who was lying on the upper edge of the 
little hollow with the field glass at his eyes rolled over quickly 
to face his companions. 

“They're coming—the 
others!” he announced ex- 
citedly. 


With the heavy wicker- 
encased bottle in one hand 
he ran for dear life 


That put an entirely new face upon 
things. From their covert under the 
low-hanging branches of the firs the three 

witnessed the coming of the working force. There 

were two two-horse teams, one of the wagons 
loaded with camp equipment and more provisions and horse 
feed, and the other with men; men whose strange costumes 
identified them at once as Chinese coolies. But the two 
drivers were white men, and so was a third; a big, bearded 
man wearing a Mexican sombrero and carrying a pistol on 
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his hip. He was the one who hustled the Chinese out of 
their wagon and set them at work unloading the camp stuff 
and horse feed. 

Win drew a long breath. 

“Now we do know what we’re up against!”’ he muttered. 
“Five white men, two of them bloody murderers and the 
others probably not much better. The chap under the big 
hat is the other partner, I take it—what did you say his 
name is, Henny?” 

Henry did not reply. He still had the field glass and he 
was focusing it upon the forward wagon, upon something 
under the driver’s legs—two somethings, to be accurate. 
When he spoke it was to say quietly: “‘We’re in for it now, 
fellows. There are two dogs in one of those wagons. I can’t 
see anything but their heads, but they look like hunting 
dogs,” and he handed the glass to Darby. 

Darby needed but a single glance through the binoculars. 

“Henny’s right,” he asserted, passing the glass to Win. 
“They are hunting dogs. If they have wit enough to use 
them és 

Givens and Badger had taken the bearded giant aside, and 
presently the big man turned and snapped his fingers at the 
dogs; whereupon the two animals leaped out of the wagon 
and began frisking around their master. At that, the three 
men and the dogs disappeared in the commissary. When 
they reappeared, the dogs had their noses to the ground and 
the three men, armed now with rifles as well as revolvers, 
were following them. 

Darby slid back into the little hollow and quickly made a 
carrying pack of the blankets and provisions, while Win sat 
up and reached for the rifle, saying, coolly, “‘I guess here is 
about where we get ours.’ 

“Wait a minute,” Henry interposed. He had again taken 
the field glass and was watching every movement of the 





dogs. Then: “They’ve taken the freshest scent; the trail 
I made when I was carrying the acid. If they’ll only hold 
to that——”’ 


tpl the dogs did not hold to it beyond the edge of the 

small cabin clearing. Instead of plunging into the forest 
as Henry had done, they began circling again. There was a 
moment of keen suspense, but it was not prolonged. Baffled 
only for an instant, the sharp noses found the tracks leading 
to the covert on the slope; and as the dogs led the way the 
three men spread out like trained skirmishers and came on at 
a quick run. 

Win was afoot, with the rifle in the crook of his arm. 

“Run for it—both of you!” he bit out shortly. ‘“TI’ll do the 
rear-guard act and cover your retreat. Don’t stop to talk!— 
jump for it!” 

When Win Barclay made his cool proposal to stay behind 
and obstruct the pursuit while his two companions made 
good their escape, the dogs—they were mongrel hounds, not 
thoroughbreds—were once more at fault and were running in 
circles at the foot of the slope. Darby put the “rear-guard” 
offer aside with a frown of impatience. 

“T thought you knew us—Henry and me—better than that! 
Get in line here, quick, and let’s go while we can. A fight 
with those three armed men could end only in one way, and 
you know it!” 

Of course, Win did know it, when he let his better judgment 
come to the front, and he fell in behind Henry when Darby 
took the lead. Turning sharply to the left upon a course which 
would lead them around to the ravine which they had’climbed 
upon leaving the airplane the day before, they were almost 
immediately lost to view in the dense foresting of the slope, 
running silently over the thick carpeting of fir needles under- 
foot and listening for the deep hound baying which would 
tell them that the dogs had picked up the fresh trail they were 
now leaving behind them. 

Fortunately, the ominous signal did not come until after they 
had plunged into the upper reaches of the ravine; and by this 
time they had alead of at least half a mile. Darby’s grand- 
father had fought Indians as a pioneer in the settlement of 
Minnesota, and Darby’s earliest recollections were of the old 
man’s stories of battle and murder and hair’s-breadth escapes. 
When he came to the little stream flowing in the ravine, he 
flung a word back over his shoulder: “We must throw the dogs 
off—follow me and do just as I do!” and after he had run a 
little way down the stream, as if seeking a place where he 
could jump it, he stepped into the water and began wading 
up-stream as rapidly as the swift current and uneven footing 
in the stony stream bed would permit, Henry and Win splash- 
ing along behind, regardless of soaked shoes and leggins. 

Not to turn a good expedient into a proper one by adopting 
half measures, they stayed in the bed of the small watercourse 
all the way up to the high gulch through the cliffs out of which — 
the creek issued to fall into the canyon; and a little while after 
this they had scrambled out of the gulch at the level of the 
cliff summit and were able to look down upon the scene of their 
late headlong flight. 

As every mountain climber knows, one does not perspire 
easily in the high altitudes, or, rather, the thirsty air of the 
heights dries the perspiration as fast as it forms. But when 
they threw themselves down at the brink of the cliff, gasping 
and panting from their exertions, all three of them were 

(Continued on page 59) 
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PART V 


HE first thing that Giggles did in his effort to 

reconstruct the map from memory was to take 

the tattered corner of the original (the upper 

left-hand corner, it was), and make a pencil mark- 
ing around it as he held it flattened against Curly’s left 
shoulder blade. 

“Don’t you dare move!” Giggles admonished, as Curly 
held himself rigid while his chum smoothed out the wrinkles 
in the shirt to get a better drawing surface. “‘This makes me 
feel like a Chinese laundry,” chuckled Giggles. 

‘Wish I could see what you were doing,” lamented Curly. 

‘“*Well, maybe when I’m done you can take your shirt off,” 
promised Giggles. 

‘As it is you'll have to stick around pretty close,” warned 
Bing, looking on interestedly. “You’re going to be the first 
walking map in existence.” 

‘‘How’s our friend Tiny Thumb getting along?” asked 
Giggles, suddenly. 

“Gee, I’d almost forgotten about him!” exclaimed Bing, 
getting up, “‘I’ll see.” 

He felt his way along until he came to a rock pillar against 
which the bound dwarf had been placed. He found Tiny 
Thumb still there, nursing a grouch and inquiring when he 
was to be released. 

““‘When we get good and ready,’”’ Bing announced, “or 
when you get ready to talk.” 

“I’m sore and cramped from lying in one position,” com- 
plained the dwarf. ‘Move me around, won’t ya?” 

““When you get ready to talk,”’ repeated Bing, and returned 
to report to Giggles. 

Work on the map was progressing rapidly and the excite- 
ment was growing. Uncle Eb, especially, could hardly control 
his feelings. 

“Tf I’d been able to get the real map it would have been 
a cinch,” apologized Giggles. ‘All I’d have had to do was to 
have fitted the nose into the corner of it, where the nose 
belonged, and then drawn a line straight down from the tip 
of the nose, a certain number of inches long, and the end of 
the line would have shown us where the treasure was hidden!” 

“What?” ejaculated Bing and Curly together. ‘How do 
you know that?” 

“T don’t know it exactly,” hedged Giggles, “I’ve just got 
a powerful hunch, that’s all. You see there wasn’t a place 
marked on the map, just the underground tracing of the 
cave with all its passageways. There were some rather 
queer wordings underneath though, which sort of explained 
the key. Remember that drawing we found on the back of 
that door which led into the echo room and the wording 
there—‘If you hear it—you know’?” 

Bing and Curly nodded while Uncle Eb looked on wonder- 
ingly. 

“Well, on the map this wording was repeated with some 
more added to it. It said: ‘If you hear it—you know you’re 
under the dog’s paw!’” 

“How funny!” exclaimed Curly. ‘‘Dog’s paw! What’s 
that have to do with the treasure? What’s the dog’s paw, 
anyway?” 

“That’s what I had to figure out,” replied Giggles. “Oh, 
I’ve been using my noddle for the last couple of hours. Good 
thing we didn’t get a chance to eat that chocolate bar,” he 
added, wittily, ‘I never can think after meals!” 
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“Say!” threatened Curly, “It’s a good thing for you that 
I’m acting as a map or I’d—” He looked back over his 
shoulder. 

“Hold still!” ordered Giggles, “‘I want to show Bing and 
Uncle Eb just where echo cave is located.” 


C,1GGLES had the map fairly well sketched out now. It 
was a peculiar looking affair, a rather ragged line bound- 
ing the drawing which represented the actual size of the 
original parchment. Giggles had determined the size while 
examining the genuine article, using his index finger to do it. 
The parchment paper containing the map was six and a half 
index fingers long and four index fingers wide. By placing 
the piece of the map with the figure of the nose on it, jnto 
the left-hand corner of his drawing, Giggles had been enabled 
to start his actual tracing of the cave in the same relative 
position that this tracing appeared in the original. 

“See here,” directed Giggles, “the first thing under the 
sign of the nose is the basement of Uncle Eb’s house. ‘That 
dot there indicates the location of the door leading down into 
the cave. This crooked line is the first passageway we passed 
through. Now there’s the room of ‘the Jumping Lady’— 
Remember her?” 

Bing nodded, eyes gleaming. 

“Let me take off my shirt,” pleaded Curly, “I want to 
see!” 

“You leave your shirt on!” commanded Giggles. ‘‘We’d 
have a hard time making this map out if it wasn’t stretched 
tight like it is. You can take your shirt off when we get 
out of here.” 

“Ow!” groaned Curly, “that means something’s going to 
happen to it. It’s going to disappear just like that chocolate 
bar.” 

““No it’s not!” declared Giggles. ‘‘That shirt’s a lot more 
valuable than a little cake of chocolate. We’re not going to 
give it up without a fight.” 

“‘Gee, that’s worse yet!” moaned Curly. “Just where do I 
come out in this deal, anyway?” 

“Wherever you can get out,” laughed Giggles, giving 
Curly a playful shove, only to exclaim, reproachfully, “Hold 
still, won’t you?” Then, turning seriously to Bing and 
Uncle Eb, Giggles continued: “Now see this jog to the left. 
That takes us into the great big room where we saw the 
dwarf up on that high ledge. Here’s the path that took us 
around behind that mammoth boulder and showed us the 
steps that led us up to the ledge which was named, ‘The 
Lookout.’’’ 

“How do you know it is?” asked Bing, puzzled. 

“‘Because, once you find where the echo cave is you can 
locate every place else by it,” explained Giggles. “There’s a 
lot I haven’t told you yet and you'll just have to take my 
woxd for some things as I go along. Don’t forget though 
that the nose up there in the corner has a great deal to do 
with it. Important points on the map all fall in a straight 
line from the end of the nose. That’s the key, and that’s 
where the chief and Redwood and the colored boy are going 
to run up against a stump. . Redwood seemed to know some- 
thing about the ‘nose business,’ but, unless I miss my guess, 
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what he knows won’t help much. He didn’t seem to know 
that the missing piece of the map contained the nose, or, for 
that matter, that the nose had anything to do with the map. 
All he apparently knew was that ‘the treasure lay in a straight 
line from echo cave.’ And echo cave is the one thing that 
the gang have been trying to find.” 
There was a low cry from the dwarf. 
“‘See what he wants,” directed Giggles. 

“He wants to talk,’ advised Bing, on coming back. 

“He says the way he’s lying is almost killing him.” 
‘Well, you ask him how we can tell whether he’s lying 
or not if we let him talk,” said Giggles, eyes twinkling. 
Then as the wondering Bing started to comply, ‘‘ No, no! 
I was only kidding. I thought he’d come around in a 
little while. We'll listen to his story in a few minutes. 


“Put on a little speed, wont you?” pleaded Curly, 

“I’m getting tired being a map!” 
Again Giggles smoothed out the wrinkles in the back of 
Curly’s shirt and studied the lines he had 
drawn. He added a few pencil touches at 
points that he felt had not been brought out 
clearly enough. 

“There were several peculiar wordings on 
the map,” informed Giggles. ‘Another one 
was ‘What is straight up from the dog’s paw?’ 
That’s one I haven’t been able to figure out 
yet. Maybe you fellows can help me.” 

“What is straight up from the dog’s paw?’” repeated 
Giggles: ‘‘See this strange formation here, Bing? That 
should be the dog’s paw. It should be if the wording that I 
told you about a minute ago means anything.” 

“About ‘if you hear it you know you’re under the dog’s 
paw’?” asked Bing, reflectively. 

“That’s it!” said Giggles, putting a finger to his lips in 
a pondering gesture. “Now what in thunder?” 

“Were there any other wordings that you haven’t told us 
about?” interrupted Curly. 

“‘Why, yes, but they don’t appear to have any connec- 
tion. There was one that said, ‘Don’t follow your nose this 
time.’” 

“Hmmm!” said Curly, then he wheeled around excitedly, 
forgetting the map on his back. “I got it! Say, you’re not 
so smart! It’s as plain as the nose on your face.” 

“What is?” 

“‘What’s straight up from the dog’s paw!” 

“All right, I’ll bite.” 

“The dog’s nose, of course!” 

Giggles looked blank for a moment. 

“Yeah,” objected Bing, consideringly, ‘‘but there wasn’t 
any mention about which paw, it might have been the dog’s 
tail!” 

“Be sensible!” ordered Curly, in genuine excitement. 
“Can’t you see how those wordings fit together? The next 
wording says, according to Giggles, ‘Don’t follow your nose 
this time.’ Now what could ¢hat mean?” 

Giggles and Bing exchanged perplexed glances. 

“T’'ll bite again,” said Giggles, finally. “‘My noddle refuses 
to work any more.” 

“T guess it does!” guyed Curly, eyes dancing. ‘When you 
figure out the hard ones and leave the easy ones for me. If 
I’m right about the dog’s nose being straight up from the 
dog’s paw, then that direction about ‘not following your nose 
this time’ is just the same as saying “s 

“‘Follow the dog’sl’’ cried Giggles and Bing in the same 
breath. i 

“You didn’t tell us,” kidded Giggles. “‘We knew it all the 
time!” 

“You fellows make me sick!” exploded Curly, in mock 
disgust. 

“Turn around here now,” commanded Giggles, eagerly. 
“Let’s see if we can find anything on this crude map which 
looks like a dog’s nose.” 

“That ought to be easy,”’ reasoned Bing, “if we’ve already 
located the paw.” 

“Yeah, but you couldn’t recognize any resemblance to a 
dog in the map I’ve drawn,” said Giggles. “We'll just have to 
locate the nose by inference. It looks like we’ve got things 
pretty well figured out. And we’re headed in the right 
direction toward the dog’s nose. Now to get what we can 
out of the dwarf, and then after that treasure!” 

The boys and Uncle Eb found the dwarf in a much per- 
turbed state. Tiny Thumb was in a rage equal to an average- 
sized man. Everybody picked on him anyway, just because 
he was small. He had a stiff neck, a stitch in his back and 
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cramps in both legs. To listen to his tirade one would have 
thought him the most abused little man in existence. 

“You sound a lot different now than you did guarding 
Uncle Eb when he was chained to that wall, reminded 
Giggles. ‘A lot you cared how he might have felt. It wouldn’t 
have bothered you any if they’d burned him with that red- 
hot iron rod. But now, just because we leave you lying here, 
tied up, for about a half hour you think you’re being tortured. 
Say, we ought to let you stay right where you are. Little! 
Humph! That doesn’t mean anything in our young lives. 
You’re just as bad as the rest of ’em. 
And you’d have done just as much 
damage if you could!” 


HE dwarf squirmed and screwed up 

his face so that all the wrinkles 
seemed to run together. He was so mad 
that he looked like the slow motion 
picture of a fire cracker blowing up. But 
the only difference was, he made no 
noise. He was so hot he couldn’t even 
sizzle; he was almost melting. 

“We're not forgetting that you shot 
at us, either,” added Giggles. ‘‘When 
you were up on that high ledge. That’s 
something else to hold against you.” 

Tiny Thumb gave a snort at this. 

“Huh! You boys think I shot to hit?” 

“You came close enough to suit me,” 
answered Bing. “‘Chipped off the rocks 
beside us.” 

“Huh, I’m a crack shot with pistols,” 
said the dwarf, “I didn’t have to miss. 
Think that over.” He groaned and 
twisted. “Let me up, won’t ya? Give 
a fellah a chance!” 

“Let him up,”’ consented Giggles. 

Curly untied the rope, but it was 
several minutes before Tiny Thumb 
could move about freely or with any 
degree of comfort. 

“All right, our tying you up didn’t 
injure your voice any, did it?” prodded 
Giggles, finally. ‘‘We’ve got to be on 
our way and you promised to talk. 
There’s certain things we want to know.” 

“Well?” snapped the dwarf, busy 
rubbing out kinks in his slender limbs. 

“First, what do you know about the 
treasure?” 

“Nothing!” 

“That’s certainly not much,” said 
Giggles. 

“You’re a storyin’!’ 
Eb, tensely. 

“Get away from me!” cried Tiny 
Thumb in a rage, striking out at his 
grizzly kidnapper. Giggles pushed Uncle 
Eb back, gently. 

“Never mind him,” he ordered. “Pay 
attention to me. If you don’t know 
anything about the treasure, what do 
you know?” 

“IT know there’s supposed to be a treasure, that’s all,” 
answered the dwarf, in his sharp, piping voice. ‘Redwood 
knows most. He’s been trying for years to get to it. Him 
and George have been coming here winter an’ summer. 
Before circus starts out an’ after circus gets back. This 
summer George an’ Redwood stayed behind, George strained 
his back rehearsing a lifting act; Redwood had a job at the 
quarters given to him for letting Big Bill in on the secret.” 

““Who do you mean by Big Bill?” interrupted Giggles. 

“Big Bill—boss of the quarters—‘white chief,’ Redwood 
calls him,” informed Tiny Thumb. 

“And how’d you get in on this?” persisted Giggles. 

The dwarf shrugged his shoulders as though this question 
was of little consequence and that it was also easy of answer. 

“‘T’m sick when the show goes out. An’ before I get ready 
to join the show Big Bill comes to me with a proposition. 
He an’ Redwood an’ George have been trying to scare that 
old man there,” Tiny Thumb pointed at Uncle Eb. “Trying 
to scare him out of the house, so’s they could get in an’ find 
the map what Redwood knew about, an’ locate the way into 
the cave an’ find the treasure which Redwood’s gran’father 
helped get!” 

“But me an’ Spot wouldn’t scare, eh?” chuckled Uncle Eb, 
mightily interested, pulling at the ragged stubble of his 
whiskers. 

““Scare?”’ sniffed Tiny Thumb, scornfully. “Naw, you 
didn’t know enough to be scared, ’cepting when we had you 
caught and was threatening ya. Then you hollered like a 
good fellah.” 

“That was the time to holler,” argued Uncle Eb, with a 
wink at the boys. 

““We wouldn’t have hurt you none,” said the dwarf, “we 
didn’t have it planned to hurt nobody. Just scare ’em, that 
‘Scare the everlasting daylights out of ’em,’ Big 
Maybe it 


’ 


charged Uncle 


” 


was all. 
Bill used to say, ‘but don’t do ’em no harm.’ 


looked like we was out to cut your throats or shoot you dead, 
but it was all pretend like.” 

““Of course, if you could have scared any of us to death 
it would have been all right!’’ surmised Giggles, dryly. * 

“*Say, I’ve got a question to ask him!” spoke up Curly, 
suddenly. ‘‘What was the cause of those lights we saw out 
from the bluff last night?” 

“‘Ha! Ha! Ha!” laughed the dwarf, a shrill cackle which 
told of his high amusement. “‘That sort of got you, did it?” 

“Them ‘spirit’ lights!”’ exclaimed Uncle Eb, curiously. 





The downward pull began to drag all three chums toward the edge 


“Yeah, explain that!” ordered Giggles. 

Tiny Thumb hesitated, cocking his head strangely. A 
teasing expression came into the wrinkles on his face, as he 
answered, “Big Bill’s an electrician. Figure the rest out for 
yourselves!” 

Then, before the chums could prevent it, Tiny Thumb 
placed two fingers between his teeth and blew a sharp, high- 
toned whistle. Giggles, Bing and Curly leaped for the dwarf 
at once and all but smothered him. The commotion, however, 
stirred up Spot, who commenced an excited barking which 
Uncle Eb had difficulty in checking. And while the four 
were endeavoring to restore quiet, a decidedly familiar but 
nevertheless chilling response came to the shrieking whistle 
which the dwarf had emitted. 

“‘Qw—ooooooo0h!” 


OMEHOW the cry struck a deeper note of terror this 
time than ever before. Before, the cry had been shorn 

of any particular malice, had been used, in fact, largely for 
experimental purposes in seeking the echo cave. But now the 
yell had t&ken on a savage tenor, the unmistakable ring of 
the war whoop. It gave heart-jumping evidence that the 
leader, the colored giant and the Indians were indeed on the 
warpath. And it brought to the boys as well as to Uncle 
Eb, the instant realization that to fall into the hands of this 
trio again would prove little short of fatal. But Tiny Thumb, 
who had been uncannily aware of his cronies’ approach, 
now fought with complete abandon, exerting all his small 
strength in an effort to retard the escape of his captors. 
Struggle as he would, however, Giggles and Bing bore him 
along between them, one clutching his head and arms tightly, 
the other, his feet. And so, led by Curly and Uncle Eb, with 
Spot bounding on ahead, the dog keeping always on the 
outer edge of the flashlight rays, Giggles and Bing hurried on, 
penetrating deeper and deeper into the weird recesses of the 
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great cavern, being driven in the direction which the map 
indicated as the possible location of the treasure. 

“This isn’t so good!” panted Giggles, when the party 
paused to rest after a breathless fifteen minutes of flight. 
““We’re headed right, but so are they. Talk about not hurting 
anyone. You little double-crosser, you! For two cents I’d 
just about break you in two!” 

The dwarf, bruised from his rough journey, had sufficient 
spirit to utter a contemptuous grunt of rage. 

“Think I’m going to sit by peaceable when I got a chance 
to get away?” he retorted. 

“Did you ever think you might get 
treated better by us than you would by 
them if you acted decent?” Giggles 
flung back. 

“‘Ow—ooo00h!” 

At the’ cry, Tiny Thumb made a 
desperate attempt to whistle again, but 
Bing and Curly were too quick for him. 

“Gee, they’re setting an awful pace!” 
exclaimed Giggles. ‘We've got to keep 
moving!” He laid hold of the dwarf, 
dividing the burden of the pygmy with 
Bing as before. 

“One more outburst from you,” 
Giggles whispered in Tiny Thumb’s ear, 
“and you’re really going to get hurt. 


eed 


This isn’t a threat. It’s a promise! 


HE great interior yawned beckoningly 

in all directions as the four plunged 
on their way, holding to as straight a 
course as they could and not having the 
slightest idea as to what might open up in 
front of them. It seemed now as though 
they were suddenly in the midst of an infin- 
itude of black space marred by jagged for- 
mations of rocks, unexpected downward 
slopes, upward climbs and temporary 
barriers of wall-like pendents which hung 
down from an invisible ceiling or inverted 
pendants, which jutted up from the floor 
as though at one time the floor had been 
the ceiling! 

Bang! Bang! 

“Flashlights out!” cried Giggles. 

Uncle Eb and Curly, into whose 
custody the flashlights had been given, 
clicked them off together. 

A glance behind revealed nothing but 
inky darkness, that is, until a red spout 
of flame burst into another report and a 
bullet whizzed screamingly overhead. 

‘““That’s the white chief,”’ informed Gig- 
gles, “‘and that’s his little colt that he said 
was liable to chase us if we didn’t be good!” 

“They’re awfully close!”’ gasped Bing. 
“How can they cover ground that way?” 

“Tt’s Redwood,” guessed Curly. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” laughed Tiny Thumb. 
“You’re going to get caught again. 
You're going to get caught!” 

“Just you remember not to make a 
noise,” warned Giggles, placing a hand on the nape of the 
dwarf’s neck. ‘Uncle Eb, where’s Spot?” 

““Bow-wow! Bow-wow-wow!” 

“‘There he is,” whispered the old hermit, somewhat tardily. 
“Dead ahead of us, right close to his bark!” 

The boys choked nervous snickers. But Uncle Eb saw no 
humor in the answer he had given. Especially since Spot’s 
outburst had called forth another whistling bullet and an 
angry shout from the white chief. 

“Give up? You can’t get away from us! Give up an’ 
we'll talk thin’s over. We ain’t goin’ to hurt you if you acts 
sensible!” 

“Oh, no!” murmured Giggles. “‘You wouldn’t do a thing 
to us this time! Not a thing!” 

Of a sudden a flashlight beamed from behind, the flashlight 
which had belonged to Bing. The rays were not quite strong 
enough to reach the little party up ahead but the light did 
reveal how alarmingly close the pursuers actually were. As 
the beam swung about the cavernous interior, Uncle Eb led 
the boys forward single file, feeling his way through the 
pitch blackness. So long as they could keep out of sight 
they were reasonably safe. 

But Spot! Crazy dog that he was, meaning well, yet 
causing more trouble than he had caused yet! And now 
Spot proceeded to notify the pursuing trio of the exact where- 
abouts of the escaping quartet by a serious of frantic yelpings. 
Uncle Eb, first to get to Spot, grabbed at his dog in an effort 
to silence the animal. Spot, however, aided by the darkness, 
slipped from all clutches and continued a piteous howling, 
there seeming to be frenzied terror in the dog’s bark. 

“Go on!” urged Giggles. ‘“‘Never mind trying to catch 
Spot. They’ll be up on us any minute. Keep going!” 

The boys, now abreast of one another, Giggles and Bing 
each grasping the dwarf by an arm and dragging him between 
(Continued on page 36) 
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them, started on. This movement transformed Spot’s whines 
into snaps and snarls. Leaping in front of them, Uncle 
Eb’s dog tried his best to prevent the taking of another step. 
Angered, Giggles cried out to whoever might be able to lay 
hands on Spot. 

“Kill him! Do anything! The dog’s gone mad. Get him 
out of the way!” 

Bang! Bang! 

“Use your flashlights!”’ Giggles ordered. “‘We’ve got to 
take a chance. Keep them down and right in front of you 
so they won’t throw much light.” 


NCLE EB and Curly did as directed. With the light 
came hushed exclamations of surprise and bewilderment. 
Although the lights were pointed toward what should have 
been the floor of the cavern, their beams failed to reflect any- 
thing but inky darkness. For a moment the boys stood, rub- 
bing their eyes. The rays 


had 


“Spot! Go get ’em! Eat ’em up 

And, from that moment, Spot—ordinarily the most peaceful 
of animals—became a raging little dynamo. His first mur- 
derous leap in the darkness bowled the dwarf over, and Tiny 
Thumb was engaged for the next few minutes in trying to keep 
his Adam’s apple froni being chewed to pieces. 

“Sic ’em, Spot. That’s the dog!” encouraged Bing and 
Curly as they braced against the rock ledge and set themselves 
for the pull which would determine whether they had strength 
enough left to save Uncle Eb. It seemed, in the next few 
seconds, as though the boys must release their hold upon 
Giggles and let him plunge to a probable death along with 
Uncle Eb, for Giggles, despite the torture he was experiencing, 
would never have relinquished his grip voluntarily. Giggles 
was now head down, his body over the precipice to the waist. 
A part of the rock ledge gave way, sending a shower of frag- 
ments hurtling past Giggles’ face and just missing Uncle Eb’s 

head. Curly groped franti- 








were apparently as strong ~ 
as ever, and why they re- 
vealed not so much as an 
outline just a few feet 
ahead was indeed astound- 
ing. Uncle Eb, puzzled, 
took a step ahead, only to 
be pounced upon by Spot, 
the dog sinking his teeth in 
a tattered trouser knee and 
hanging on despite several 
sharp cuffings. 
“‘Something’s wrong!” 
cried Curly. “‘We can’t see 
any cave any more. We 


mystery. 





$10.00 Reward 


O NOT forget that BOYS’ LIFE is offering 
reward of $10.00 for the best map of the journey 
of Giggles and his friends through the cave of 


IG back in your old copies of BOYS’ LIFE and 
diagram the route of the boys from the time they 
entered the cave. At the conclusion of the story we 
will publish a complete map and 
the boy whose diagram is most similar to it. 


ITH the concluding instalment we will tell you 
where to send your maps. 


cally for a new footing. 
“You—you can’t make 
it, boys!’’ faltered Uncle Eb. 
“Never mind. Let me drop! 
I don’t want to be takin’ you 
with me! It’s all right.” 
“Hold on!” gasped Gig- 
gles. ‘Oh, if we only had 
a light—if we could see 
what we were doing!” 
Struggling grimly at the 
very brink, Curly and Bing 
gave a mighty tug and felt 
the body of Giggles scrape 
back over the edge. 
“Once more!” cried Curly, 


the reward will go to 








can’t see anything ahead 
of us! Gee!” 

“Look out!” screamed Giggles, releasing his hold on the 
dwarf to leap toward Uncle Eb. 

The old hermit, in shaking off Spot, had taken another 
step forward and dropped from sight, all save his fingers 
which had clawed for a hold and caught on a small rock 
formation. This rocky ledge seemed poised on the edge. of 
darkness and it was toward the clawing fingers that Giggles 
lunged. Loose stones, dislodged in Uncle Eb’s drop, could 
now be heard descending what appeared to be a precipitous 
decline, and the flashlight, which Uncle Eb had let fall, was 
visible to Giggles as it flashed—end over end—down, down, 
down, occasionally striking some projection a glancing blow, 
bouncing off with a metallic sound and continuing on and on— 
down—down—until it was heard to strike far below, a faint 
splashing sound echoing up. 

“Help, quick!” gasped Giggles, catching Uncle Eb’s slipping 
fingers and gaining a hold on the old hermit’s wrist. Spot 
leaped in and tried to aid, dog fashion, only getting in the 
way as he sought to grip his master’s sleeve. Bing and 
Curly grasped Giggles, each by a leg, as their chum prostrated 
himself to keep the clutch on Uncle Eb who had now lost 
his hold on the rocks and was dangling, feet down, over the 
terrifying abyss. Giggles kept both hands tightly clamped 
About the hermit’s right wrist and strained every muscle to 
prevent his being drawn over the edge himself. 

It was an effort made in complete darkness for Curly had 
been forced to abandon his flashlight in laying hold of Giggles. 
And, as Bing and Curly braced to afford an anchor for Giggles 
in the pull to remove Uncle Eb from his precarious position, 
they were set upon from behind by a tiny form which assailed 
them with great fury. The dwarf! Attacking now when 
his small force would be magnified many times because of the 
tremendous disadvantage they were under. 

Bing sank to his knees as Tiny Thumb threw his body 
against him. But Bing dared not release his hold on Giggles 
to fight back. Curly was next assaulted, the dwarf encircling 
Curly’s legs with his short arms and exerting such pressure 
that Curly fell heavily to the floor of the cavern. 

The downward pull of Uncle Eb who had reached up with 
his other hand to seize Giggles’s wrist in a death-like grip, 
now began to drag all three chums toward the edge and a black 
oblivion beyond. 

“What’s the matter with you fellows?” cried Giggles, 
despairingly. ‘Pull! Don’t push! We're going over!” 

“Tt’s the dwarf!” gasped Bing, “he’s fighting us; we’re 
doing all we... !” 

““Bow-wow-wow! Bow-wow-wow!” 

“Sic ’em, Spot!” pleaded Giggles, “sic ’em!” 

“Big Bill! ‘This way! Redwood! George!” screamed Tiny 
Thumb, “I got ’em! They’re goners! Hurry!” 

“Coming!” bellowed a voice some distance away, while 
a light moved unevenly up and down. 

“Sic ’em, Spot! Sic ’em!” cried Bing and Curly, trying 
desperately to regain their feet only to be pushed down by the 
pygmy, who took great care to keep behind them as they slinped 
slowly, resistingly, toward the great, black opening in the floor 
of the cavern. Spot whined, not seeming to realize what was 
wanted of him, and crawled up in the darkness to lick at the 
boys’ faces. Indoingso he bumped against the dwarf, and Tiny 
Thumb made one mistake, he kicked out in the darkness, afraid 
of Spot’s friendly intentions since the dog had been called upon 
for aid, the kick landing on Spot’s jaw. Just then, Uncle Eb, 
aware of thestruggle that was going on in his behalf, gasped out: 


encouraged. 

Again the two pulled together, knowing that—should this 
effort fail—they would be doomed. Their strength was soon 
to give out. 

“That’s the stuff!” urged Giggles, “keep it up! My arms! 
they feel like they’re coming out of their sockets—keep it up!” 

“Let me go!” pleaded Uncle Eb, “I’m too heavy— 
Vil * 

“Help! Help! Call this dog off—call this dog off!” begged 
the dwarf, now having all he could do to combat Spot in the 
darkness. 

Another desperate heave and Giggles regained his position 
atop the ledge with Uncle Eb still below, just too low to prevent 
his being of any help to himself. The strain was telling, on 
Curly especially. 

““T—I’ve just got to let go for a second,” he groaned. ‘‘ Have 
you got a good hold, Bing? How’re you fixed, Giggles?” 

“‘Make it snappy!” was Giggles’ only comment. 

“Find that flashlight!” cried Bing. “I was stepping on it 
a minute ago—I’ll hang till ig 

Curly released his grip on Giggles, an involuntary sigh of 
relief escaping his lips at the removing of strain from a cramped 
arm. He groped wildly about on the rocky ledge. 

“T—I can’t find it!” he gasped. ‘“Hadn’t I better 

“Keep huntins! It can’t be very far away! We’ve got to 
have it!” 

“Here! Here!’ screamed the dwarf, “‘here’s the flashlight! 
Call off that dog!” 

“Turn the light on!” ordered Curly. - “Turn it on if you’ve 
got it!” 

A seeming eternity of suspense, during which time the 
chums were not at all sure but what the fickle Tiny Thumb was 
spoofing. Then 

“There!” 

The light clicked on, showing Spot snapping savagely at the 
dwarf, who lay flat on his back some feet away from the brink, 
kicking savagely. 

“Spot!” yelled Curly, making a leap for Uncle Eb’s dog. 
“Here, boy!” 














[Ns happened in startling fashion from that moment. 
The chums had completely forgotten any peril outside their 
own. It mattered not, now, how near or how far the white 
chief and his two rough cohorts were. All that mattered was 
the release from their present predicament. Curly sent Spot 
sprawling to one side as he reached out and tore the flashlight 
from the dwarf’s stunted fingers. Whirling its rays toward the 
edge of the precipice and the wall of impenetrable darkness, he 
lunged back, leaning over the ledge to grasp at Uncle Eb’s 
body. He caught the old hermit under an arm pit and, with 
the light enabling the chums to see what they were doing, Uncle 
Eb was slowly pulled to. the top and finally dragged back from 
the shadowy depths, exhausted. Everyone was exhausted, in 
fact, even the dwarf, who sat panting and looking anxiously 
over his shoulder in quest of the strange trio who were on their 
way to rescue him. 

“Gee!” breathed Giggles. “That’s the narrowest escape 
yet!” He turned upon Tiny Thumb. “ You yellow little runt, 
you! You thought you’d get rid of us all, didn’t you? We 
don’t show you aay mercy from now on!” 

““Ow—ooo0000h!”’ 

“Where are you?” boomed the voice of the white chief. 

The dwarf put fingers to his lips, but Bing was too quick for 
him. A back-handed slap across the mouth sent the pygmy 
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flat upon his back, while Curly, taking no chances, grabbed 
Spot and clamped a hand over the dog’s jaws. 

“Say, that’s great!” whispered Giggles. ‘“‘They’ve run into 
a wall or something and they’re lost for the time being; that 
gives us a chance to get away!” 

“How are you, Uncle Eb?” Giggles inquired. 
you could travel a little further?” 

The old hermit raised himself painfully and rubbed his 
wrists. Then nodded his head and crawled shakily to his feet. 

“Which way?” he asked. 

“Right along the edge of this pit, here,”’ directed Giggles, in 
alow voice. ‘Curly, let Uncle Eb take care of Spot. You go 
ahead with the flash and don’t let out any more light than you 
absolutely have to. Bing and I will take care of Tiny Thumb. 
Bing, tear off a piece of your shirt. We're going to gag this 
little fellow whether he likes it or not!” 


“Feel like 


T WAS the work of a minute to tie a band about the dwarf’s 

mouth so securely that there was no possibility of his making 
a further outcry. Tiny Thumb was wise enough to know now 
that the boys would brook no further treacherous move on his 
part, and his meek submission to their treatment of him 
sharply contrasted his attitude when he felt that he had held 
the upper hand. The dwarf voluntarily accompanied the boys 
as they set out, stealthily, making their way with great care 
to avoid noise or the danger of again stumbling too close to 
that bottomless void which had almost swallowed them up. 

“Not wishing the white chieftain any bad luck at all,” 
whispered Giggles, ‘but what if he’d walk off this precipice 
into nothingness? Oh, boy!” 

“No chance,” mourned Bing. “Bad eggs usually get all the 
good breaks!” : 

Progress was continued without any untoward incident 
until the party had left the mysterious and terrifying chasm 
behind, the cavern narrowing down and a peculiar pointed 
bluff coming into view. 

“Hello, what’s this?’ demanded Curly; “‘can I give it a real 
flash?” 

Giggles stared cautiously into the awesome darkness behind. 
They had heard cries from time to time, but the sounds had 
dropped further and further back, indicating that the boys 
and Uncle Eb were gaining on their pursuers. 

“All right,” decided Giggles, “let out the light .. . and 
let’s see if we can figure out where we are!” 

Curly did as directed and the party gazed about for breath- 
less seconds, while each one searched for tell-tale signs or some 
sight which might offer a suggestion. 

“Look—there’s three passageways over there,” pointed 
out Bing. ‘Right side by side. Wonder where they lead 
Ms 

“T still haven’t got a drink,” reminded Curly. 

“Honest, you’re fussier than an old woman!” chided 
Giggles. ‘‘Isn’t it damp enough down here for you? Why 
don’t you lick some of the moisture off these stones?” 

“I’m going to pretty soon,” said Curly. ‘Watch me!” 

“Come over here while we take a good look at this big cliff- 
like rock with the ridge running down through the center, 
will you?” 

Curly obliged, grumblingly. He played the light from the 
flashlight up and down the mountain of stone and at the 
irregular ceiling overhead. The dwarf hobbled over, still 
gagged, and peered about with his tiny eyes looking like two 
black shoe-buttons. Of a sudden the dwarf bent over and 
gesticulated wildly, pointing at the base of the rock. 

“By Jingo!” exclaimed Giggles, excitedly, ‘“he sees some- 
thing . . . a lettering!” 

The boys and Uncle Eb went down on their knees, the dwarf 
brushing away with his hands and twisting up his mouth 
to puff at particles of dirt which persisted in clinging to the 
half-covered wording. At length the entire lettering was 
revealed, and when it was, the boys gasped. 


Don’t Follow Your Nose This Time 


“Whoopee!” cried Curly, exultingly, “so you’d like to 
know where we are, would you—Mr. Giggles Hungerford? 
Well, we’re right smack up against the dog’s nose. And it’s just 
as I figured out before . . . all we got to do is to follow...” 

“*. . . the dog’s nose!” interrupted Giggles, eyes gleaming. 
“Yes, sir... I’m right with you, Mr. Curly Lamb... 
right with you!” 

“‘And we’re right near the treasure!” added Bing; “‘if this 
isn’t blundering our way along, I'll... I'll... well, I'll 
take a good, big drink of water. . . .!” 

“Ow ...!” groaned Curly, “just as I was beginning to 
forget about it!” 

Uncle Eb placed gnarled hands on the great ridge which 
ran up the middle of the rock. 

“«S’pose this is the nose you boys is talkin’ about?” he asked, 
blinkingly. Spot approached the ridge and sniffed at it 
suspiciously. 

“Tee, hee, hee!” giggled Giggles; “Spot says it doesn’t 
look like any dog’s nose he ever saw before!” 

“Have to hand it to Tiny Thumb for uncovering that 
wording,” said Bing; “we might never have noticed it. . . .” 

The dwarf pinched Curly’s leg to command attention, 
motioning at the gag in his mouth and pointing to the map 
Giggles had drawn on the back of Curly’s shirt. By the 

(Continued on page 48) 
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What’s New in the News 














HERE is Charles Curtis trying to break his dis- 
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IR the first time a parachute recently brought an airplane to 
earth. This invention will mean much to aviation. This easy 
coming down should help to kecp a nervous passenger’s courage up 


DR. CURRY holding aloft the chassis of his “‘landskiff.” This 

machine operated by hand, not unlike rowing a boat, can 
make 35 miles an hour. No stepping on the gas—the “‘horse- 
power’’ depents on yourself 











SERGEANT-MAJOR JIGGS (he’s been promoted), 
the only dog officially on the muster roll of the 
Marine Corps, minds the bats at a recent game 
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EIGHTY watches going through the various test conditions 
which comprise the 19-day examination by the Bureau of 


~NCAVOR E. C. ROMFH, of Miami, Fla., wired us about the 
Standards. Clocking the watches by watching the clock 


part played by scouts in the recent disaster. “They are 
doing wonderful work and reliezing the situation” 
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Turkey or Turkey Buzzards 


HERE was something eery about the scene; some- 

thing weird and unpleasant. Bee Crawford didn’t 

think he could be scared in broad daylight. Neither 

did Danny Carrol. The two crouched in the 
scrubby growth of laurel and watched proceedings, or glanced 
overhead at the three wheeling turkey-buzzards, gruesome 
harbingers of death. 

The turkey-buzzards had first attracted their attention. 
Those three ghastly, croaking birds circling slowly in the 
blue above the tree tops, struck terror to their hearts when 
they saw them. When buzzards wheeled that way and 
slowly dropped lower and lower it all too often meant there 
was something dead or dying somewhere in the vicinity; 
something, a pig, a dog, a cow or a human being helpless 
that ‘would soon furnish them a ghastly meal. In this case 
Bee and Danny feared that it might be a dog; a fine big, 
red, Irish setter that answered to the name of Clover, and 
belonged to Bee but considered himself a privileged member 
of the Black Hawk Patrol, of Troop 3 of Bucksport and 
obeyed the commands of 
every member of that 
organization without 
question. 

Clover had been miss- 
ing for three days now, 
quite an unusual thing 
for the faithful setter, 
and Bee, considerably 
worried, had enlisted 
Danny Carrol’s assistance 
and started a search for 
him. They had spent a greatcr part of the Wednesday 
afternoon before Thanksgiving Day in the quest, for Bee 
knew that it would be a sad holiday at his house if Clover’s 
whereabouts were still unknown. 

It was almost four o’clock when, disheartened, they started 
down the ridge behind the old Burroughs house, and saw the 
turkey buzzards. Bee discovered them and he had a sinking 
feeling in the pit of his stomach as he noticed how slowly 
they wheeled over one spot. 

“Those buzzards, Danny. They’ve spotted something. 
Do you suppose it can be Clover? And by jolly-bobs they’re 
hanging right over Old Ben Burroughs’ back yard. That’s 
not so good. You know how Clover barked at him when he 
saw the old man on the streets in Bucksport the other day. 
He knew the old man was a stranger in these parts. I can’t 
blame the dog though. Burroughs is certainly a scruffy, 
crusty looking old buzzard himself the way he dresses and 
goes without a shave. They say he’s the last of a respectable 
old family but he sure doesn’t look it. Sa-a-y do you suppose 
Clover has wandered into his place and the old boy has up 
and shot him? Geemynetty, maybe the poor old pup is out 
there in the scrub now badly hurt and those turkey-buzzards 
are just waiting until he keels over so they can get busy. 
Come on, Danny, we'll have a look-see. But we better go 
easy because Old Burroughs—you can’t tell what he’s 
liable to do. Might fill us full of buck-shot, too, if he found us 
snooping around. He’s from out West where they handle 
guns with a lot of freedom, I understand.” 


HEY moved cautiously through the laurels and thick 

undergrowth of scrub oaks, and witch-hazel that made a 
veritable jungle of the long deserted acres of the Burroughs 
plantation. They moved cautiously, for somehow both of 
them had a feeling that it would be best to make very little 
noise. The vicinity of the old plantation was a spooky place 
anyway, with its big oaks and elms and gum trees, shaggy 
for want of attention, and the manor house, weatherbeaten, 
gray and ugly looking, standing in the center of a veritable 
wilderness of unclipped and unattended shrubbery. The old 
home of the Burroughs family was popularly supposed to 
be a “haunt” house by the negroes of the vicinity and the 
hill people who passed it on the way to Bucksport, and 
although Bee and Danny were not given to believing in 
“haunts” or ghosts they had to confess an unpleasant spooky 
feeling whenever they approached very close to the place. 
The old house had been deserted for years until Ben Burroughs, 
the only living member of the family, had within the month, 
returned from the West and taken possession of it. 

The creepy feeling grew on them as they moved panther- 
like through the laurels in the rear of the old plantation house, 
conscious, the while, of the slowly wheeling, and sepulchrally 
croaking black birds overhead. Both were gripped with sup- 
pressed nervous tension. Bee could feel his pulse throbbing 
in his neck and wrist and he could hear the drumming of his 
heart against his ribs. Danny stared about wide-eyed and 
once when their approach through the underbrush sent a 
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rabbit scampering through the dead leaves ahead of them, 
both of them started nervously then stopped short in their 
tracks and looked at each other. Realizing at the same 
instant just what it was that had frightened them, they 
both grinned foolishly. 

“Geemynetty, Dan, we certainly are jumpy. 
but—” 

““Shush-s-s—” warned Dan. 
both boys, tensing again, listened. 
vicinity of a big, low growing 
gum tree they heard a pecu- 
liarly unpleasant noise. Fora 
moment all they could make 
out was a thumping sound. 
Then they heard a grunt, a 
human grunt, and the rasp 
of a spade striking a stone in 
the earth. 


It’s foolish 


He held up a hand and 
Ahead of them in the 














“Someone’s digging—a— 
a— burying something,” 
whispered Danny, his eyes 
growing wider and his face 
losing a lot of its color. 

“Whoever it is he’s over under that gum 
tree. Great smokes do you suppose someone 
killed old Ben Burroughs—murdered him and 
now they are burying him? Or maybe he—sa-a- 
ay I'll bet he’s killed Clover and is burying him 
so the buzzards can’t get at him. But unless he puts rocks on 
the grave or buries him awful deep’those birds u’ll come down 
and dig him out. They dig like chickens sometimes. C’mon 
let’s see what it is anyhow. But don’t make any noise—not 
a little bit.” 


SLOWLY, softly, more tense than ever they began to slide 

through the scraggly growth of underbrush again, trying 
desperately not to make any noise in the thick November 
carpet of dried leaves. Not a twig snapped nor a leaf rustled 
as they slipped through the thick growth of manor house 
rear yard. 

A hundred feet they had gone when Bee, a little in the 
lead, held up his hand in warning, then beckoned Danny to 
creep closer. Over Bee’s shoulder, he looked out at a scene 
that sent shivers racing up and down his spine. 

Under the gum tree, the lower portion of his body 
hidden by the underbrush worked old Ben Burroughs. 
He was digging with a long-handled spade, and as he 
worked his lined and weather-bitten face, hardly pleasant 
looking in repose, was grim and set, There was something 
furtive about him too—about the way he glanced over his 
shoulder from time to time as if he were afraid he was being 
watched, 

For ten minutes they watched him dig, watched him 
reach deeper and deeper into the hole he was excavating under 
the gum tree. Then presently he stopped and dropping his 
spade with a clank took up a mattock and began hewing away 
roots that evidently impeded his digging. 

“He’s doing something more than just burying a dead 
shoat or dog, Bee,’”’ whispered Danny. “He's clearing out the 
root and making a regular grave, I’d say. Ugh, it’s doggoned 
creepy, I’ll tell the world.” 

“Uh-huh,” grunted Bee softly, his face a study and his 
forehead wrinkled in a expression of puzzled concern. 

Old Ben threw down the mattock and resorted to his 
spade again. Once more he dug earnestly, handling his 
spade with the ability of one long experienced in the work of 
digging. 

Bee’s face kindled with a light of an idea. 

“Say, Dan, maybe he’s prospecting-digging for gold. 
He was a miner, out West you know.” 

““Maybe—but what would he be looking for gold for here 
in this country, and under a gum tree? That isn’t my idea 
of where a fellow could find gold. And anyhow if there was 
gold—or any other minerals in this section they’d have been 


discovered long ago. No, I think he’s digging a—a—to bury 
something.” 

“Guess you’re right. I sort of thought—” 
whispering. Danny held his breath. 

The old man threw down his spade with a grunt. Glanced 
fearfully about, then stooping, wrapped his claw-like hands 
about the tied-up neck of a huge canvas bag, dragged it from 
the underbrush and lifted it with great effort. It was a 
big bag and contained something very heavy. Bee and 
Danny craned their necks for a better look, but before they 
could see all of it, Old Ben lifted it, swung it gently 
forward and the boys could hear it drop into the hole 
in the ground with a dull, unpleasant thud. Then the old 
man seized his spade and began 
to dig furiously, throwing the 
pile of earth back into the hole, 
and covering up the canvas bag 
as if he wanted to hide it from 
all eyes, including his own, as 
quickly as possible. 


Bee stopped 


ST dpanemargre Bee and Danny 
watched him as he made 
the earth fly until the hole was 
filled. Then he spent a few 
moments patting down the 
ground. He lifted great chunks 
of sod and put them into place. 
Then he spent a few minutes 
more dragging stones, under- 
brush and trees over the place 
where he had been digging. 
After that he paused, and passed 
his gnarled and earth-stained 
hand across his forehead. 

Overhead the wheeling turkey- 
buzzards croaked ominously. 

The old man looked up and 
shook his knotty fist at them. 

“You git outen hyah, drat 
yuhr pesky hides. I’m gonta 
set some poison bait out hyah 
for you fellahs. Then yuh 
won’t be around long to worry 
me, yuh won’t,” he rasped_ be- 
fore he shouldered his spade 
and mattock and started toward the rear of the old manor 
house. 

Bee and Danny stared at each other, but said nothing. 
Silently they withdrew from their hiding place. On the 
ridge again they paused beside a big rock and Bee spoke. 

“Poisoned bait. That sounds bad. I'll bet a hat he’s 
killed Clover and buried him.” 

“T—I—hope it’s only Clover he buried. Because after all 
Clover is only a dog and—and—a human life is—is—ugh.” 
Dan shivered eloquently. 

“Uh-huh,” agreed Bee looking serious. Then he added, 
“‘Say we’ve bunked up against a mystery that we—they—the 
authorities ought to know about. Shall we tell Constable 
Bascombe, or—?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” mused Dan. “It might be only 
Clover at that. Or it might be a dead shoat or almost any 
other thing. Wouldn’t we look like two yaps hauling Constable 
Bascombe out here, and having Old Ben open up the hole 
and show us a bag of—of—garbage or something like that he 
had buried?” 

“You're right. However, Dan, if that’s Clover he buried 
I want to know. Also I don’t want that good old dog buried 
in this beastly place. I want him resting comfortably in our 
back yard. Father would feel the same way about it.” 

“So would I and the rest of the scouts,” admitted 
Dan. . 

“Well, then, suppose we get the fellows together and come 
out here and open up that grave—to-night, after dark, when 
the old man’s gone to bed.” 

“Right. I wouldn’t mind coming out here with the gang. 
But alone, or just you and me—ugh.” ; 

“That’s just the way I feel. Come on we'll streak back to 
town and gather up the rest of the fellows.” 





OY six of the eight members of the Black Hawk Patrol 
were available. Bill Eckert had gone to Brewster with 
his parents to spend Thanksgiving with some relatives, and 
Ginger James had driven over the Blue Ridge Mountains on 
Monday to Harness Centre to go turkey shooting with his 
uncle and he was not expected back before midnight. But 
the four other members of the patrol constituted a big enough 
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Lionel Lamp Post No. 67 


Thirteen inches high; com- 
plete with two electric 
globes. One of the many 
| styles of all-steel electric 
| lamp-posts in the extensive 
Lionel line, 








Lionel Coal Car No. 216 


Equipped with automatic 
couplers and hand brakes. 
Has “Hopper” bottom op- 
erated by wheel on side of 
car. Just one of the com- 
plete line of Lionel freight 
cars, of all types and sizes. 


This is the new 48-page 
Lionel Model Railroading 
Book, in colors. It’s FREE 
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~~ LOCOMOTIVE AUTOMATIC CROSSING 


No. 402 E 
(Electrically Controlled GATES No. 77 


Twin-Motor, Reversible) 


As if by Magic! 


—you can run your “Lionel Standard” Train from track to track with the new 
Train at various speeds, stop it and re- Lionel Electric Switches by manipulating 
verse it by manipulating a small lever another smalllever placedatany distance 
placed at any distance from the track. from the track... Lionel trainsand equip- 
As if by magic—your Lionel Auto- ment have been“Standard of the World” 
matic Train Control will start and re- since 1900. And now, after years of ex- 
verse your Lionel Train without being periment, Lionel engineers have ac- 
touched by hand, and as if by magic— complished the greatest achievement in 
you can switch your “Lionel Standard” the history of model railroading by creating 


The New Lionel 100% 
Electrically Controlled Railroad 


for “Lionel Standard” track. every piece beautiful in design, perfect 

Lionel makes the most complete and in construction, and fully guaranteed. 
perfect line of model Passenger and They contain hundreds of improvements. 
Freight trains in the world,—both elec- and refinements not found in other lines. 
trically-controlled and hand-controlled Yet Lionel Trains are the lowest in price 
for “Lionel Standard” track; and hand- _ consistent with supreme quality. You 
controlled for “O-Gauge” Track. Lionel can buy a Lionel **O-Gauge”’ Train 
Trains are real in everything except size; for as low as $5.75! 


Send for the NEW LIONEL Model Railroading Book—It’s FREE! 


This fascinating 48-page book illustrates in actual colors 
hundreds of Lionel Model Trains, Automatic Railroad 
Equipment and “Multivole” Transformers. Send for it today. 
THE LIONEL CORPORATION, Dept. 23 

15-17-19 East 26th Street ° NEW YORK,N.Y,. 
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“pang” to satisfy the desire of Bee and Danny for companion- 
ship in their expedition. 

Bud Jefferson was for tal:ing his rifle, but Bee discouraged 
the idea, and suggested a spade. 

“Tt isn’t safe carrying a rifle around at night,” he told 
Bud 

Don Heald had his father’s old frontier .45 six-shooter with 
a broken trigger. Bee couldn’t voice any objections to an 
unloaded and thoroughly useless gun so Don lugged it along 
in addition to the family coal shovel. The rest of the boys 
were armed with digging utensils and eight o’clock found 
them circling out toward the ridge behind town, and making 
their way through th« leafless woods toward the rear of the 
old Burroughs plantation, by the finger-like rays of a battery 
of pocket flash-lamps. 

They traveled in a wide circle along the top of the ridge 
until they reached a point directly back of the old house. 

Then silently, with lights out, they dropped down the slope, 
following almost exactly the course Bee and Danny had 
traveled but a few hours before. It was a moonless night, 
crisp and chilly, but the stars bepowdered the sky in a brilliant 
array and furnished sufficient light for them to proceed cau- 
tiously through the woods. 

If it had been eery and spooky in the vicinity of the old 
plantation house in daylight, it was doubly so at night. 
Ghostly, fantastic shadows seemed to move among the 
shrubbery. Here and there, eyes glowing green and baleful, 
peered at the boys as rabbit or slinking fox paused a moment 
to stare at them before rushing off with a crackling rattle of 
dried leaves that made them all start, though they knew full 
well what these night prowlers were. Off on the ridge behind 
them came the weird, tremulo scream of a screech owl, while 
from still farther came the hollow, booming, hunting call of a 
great horned owl as he awoke the echoes of the night. Over- 
head soft winged shadows soared in the wan starlight as bats 
circled above them. 

Instinctively the boys crowded close together as they ap- 
proached the dense growth that surrounded the plantation 
house. 

“Jiminy,” whispered Happy Gordon, in a voice that 
made his five companions start, “I don’t like this sort 
of a job a little bit. And to think we got to—to—o-o- 
open a—ugh—in this place and maybe 
find—” 

“Quit it, you yap,” rasped Bee Craw- 
ford, testy because of his own nervous- 
ness. “We're all fidgety now and any 
more talk like that will give the whole 
gang a case of cold feet. Easy now 
fellows. That gum tree with the gr— 
where he was working, [ mean, is only 
about a hundred feet ahead. No noise, 
no talking and no flash-lamps. Danny 
and I will go ahead.” 


HEY were in single file now, Bee 

worming his way through the thick 
growth almost on hands and knees, and 
each fellow following and holding back 
‘branches and shrubbery until his com- 
panion next behind worked his way 
through the same space. Foot by foot 
they moved forward, their hearts pound- 
ing and their breath coming in short, 
panting gasps. Soon the blackness in 
the thicket grew so dense they could 
scarcely make out the fellow ahead of 
them and they progressed more by feel- 
ing for the companion than by seeing 
their way clearly. They were under the 
gum trees now; under the particularly 
big one where Old Ben Burroughs had 
been digging. Bee called a halt and 
stood up close to the bulging trunk. 
Danny and the rest followed his ex- 
ample 

“Tt’s right here,” he whispered softly, 
“almost under our feet. We—we may 
be standing on it.” 

Happy Gordon gave a start and 
several of the fellows crowded a little 
closer to the trunk of the tree at Bee's 
gruesome suggestion. Some were shiver- 
ing. Don Heald’s teeth rattled, together 
so loud that all could hear them 

“Steady fellows,” said Bee, trying 
hard to instil courage he did not feel 
himself. “We've got to risk a light to 
find out exactly where it is. You fellows 
form between me and the house. I'll 
guard the rays of the light the best I 
can.” 

They formed in a little circle around 
Bee and bent low with him while he 
flashed on his battery lamp. The finger 
of white light moved spectrally across 
the ground and came to rest to illumi- 
nate a mass of rocks and raw earth. 


“That's it fellows. Haul off those stones and that brush, 
then start to dig. Softly now,” warned Bee snapping o the 
light. 


UT despite his warning, stones thumped together and 

spades clicked and rasped as the scouts began to turn up the 
earth. They dug fast, under a nervous tension that needed 
physical action as a safety valve. It was pitch black where 
they worked. They crowded each other and threw dirt 
on each other’s legs and feet. Their spades struck often 
and Bee had to hiss a warning for them to work quietly 
if they didn’t want Mr. Burroughs out there with a 
shotgun. 

Suddenly Happy Gordon whispered hoarsely. 

“T struck something—soft-an’—ugh—squashy.” 

“Show a light here, Bee. I think I struck it too,” said 
Danny. It’s big and heavy. Fells like—like—a—body— 
in—a—aw-er—sack.” 

The digging stopped. The boys crowded together. They 
were all cold and clammy now. Bee, despite his efforts to 
control himself, shivered and had a hard time finding the 
button of his flash-lamp. He bent low and flashed it on. 
Once agaifi the finger of white light moved across the raw 
earth and into the excavation—into the grave they had been 
opening. It illuminated a big, bulging canvas sack protruding 
from the partly dug earth. 

Two of the boys caught their breath with audible gasps. 
Happy Gordon groaned. 

“Looks ghastly. Do—you—suppose—we’ve stumbled 
onto a murder mystery—and—and—ugh—that’s the body? 
Wish we had brought the Constable with us, or the 
Scoutmaster. Don’t—don’t snap off that light Bee, it’s 
too dark and lonesome. If you do I'll run. I’m scared 
stiff.” 

“So am I,” admitted Don Heald and Bud Jefferson. 

“Don’t be chumps,” snapped Bee, his nerves jumping. 
“‘Grab hold there and haul it out.” 

Everyone drew back. The idea of seizing that bag and 
dragging it from the hole was repulsive. 

“Not me,” protested Happy Gordon. 
you're so anxious too.” 

‘“*T will,” hissed Bee, “but it’s heavy. 


“Grab it yourself 


Someone grab hold 





Bee realized that they would all be caught on the stairway 
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with me. It will take a couple of us to drag it out. What’s 
the matter with you all? You make me sick. You act like 
a bunch of ninnies. I’ll take hold first.” 

Bee shifted the flash-lamp to his left hand and bending low 
reached down into the hole. Even his hand looked white 
and ghastly in the weird light. A moment his fingers hesitated 
over the bulging, dirt-smeared canvas sack as if he had to 
summon all the courage he possessed to touch 1t, which, 
indeed he did. Then his hands closed onto the folds. But 
instantly they let go again, for at the very moment that his 
fingers touched the rough cloth a wild and piercing scream 
echoed down the night. 

Bee, startled, staggered back and dropped his flash-light. 
It went out. He fell against Happy Gordon, who went 
down with a groan of fear on his lips, as he clutched wildl) 
at the nearest companion for support and protection. For a 
moment panic reigned among the six members of the Black 
Hawk Patrol there in the Stygian darkness under the gum tree. 
Someone spoke in a hoarse, throaty voice. 

“Great Scott, did you hear that? What was it?” 

“Where did it come from? Sounded as if someone was 
being murdered.” 

“C’mon. Let’s run. Get out of here. 
spook in the Burroughs place.” 

Bee Crawford, considerably frightened and likewise con- 
siderably angry, leaped to his feet. 

“Run. Yes, go on and run you cowards. I’m going to run, 
too. But I’m going to run up toward the plantation house. 
That’s where the voice came from. Nothing like a spook 
could yell that way. It was old Mr. Burroughs’ voice. 
Something has happened to him. I’m going up. Any of you 
got the nerve to come along?” 

Tense, utter silence reigned in the blackness. No one 
spoke. Most of them were incapable of speech anyway. 

“A fine gang you are. Suppose that old man had upset 
a kerosene lamp and was being burned to death, or suppose 
he fell down stairs and broke his back and was squirming 
around in agony and pain, what are you cowards going to do? 
Run away and leave him?” 

“Bee’s right,” spoke up Danny Carroll huskily. “It was 
Burroughs’ voice and it came from the house. Sounded as 
if something terrible had happened and I just saw a light 

flicker in that north bed-room window 

behind the shutter. We ought to go up. 
© J’m with Bee.” 

“Count me in,” said Bud Jefferson. 

“*Me too,” announced Don Heald and 
the rest of the patrol. 

“All right. Then come on. Hurry— 
but—sa-a-y wait a minute. We’d better 
go easy at that. The old man might not 
welcome our interference, or—or—well 
there might be someone in there with 
him—robbers perhaps, and if we go bust- 
ing right in we'll get into trouble. Let’s 
slip up toward the house carefully. I'll 
go first.” 

Bee started through the underbrush. 
Danny was next behind him, with the 
rest of the fellows strung out in a line. 
It was hard work trying to make haste 
quietly through that tangle, but pres- 
ently Bee stumbled into a weed-grown 
path that had once been graveled. It led 
directly to the back door of the old house. 


It’s the haunt—the 


P THIS Bee swung and presently 
he was in the heavy shadow of 
the house. He paused there and the 
rest of the scouts gathered around him. 

“Easy now,” he whispered. ‘‘There’s 
the back door.” 

He moved toward it. Paused. Peered 
into the darkness. Then began feeling 
along the door jam and the edge of the 
door as it swung partly open: His 
hand came in contact with a splintered 
lock. 

“Fellows,” he whispered, “I think 
something pretty serious has happened 
here. This door was locked with a dead 
lock. It’s been forced. The whole jamb 
is splintered where somebody has used a 
jimmy. Burglars. They’ve forced an’ 
entrance and I’ll bet a hat they are still 
inside, probably robbing the old man. 
Listen.” 

Sound of someone moving about came 
to them, and the mumble of voices. 
Occasionally they heard a-groan, too. 

“We better not go in there,” whispered 
Don Heald. “We'll run into trouble 
sure. Let’s go for the Constable.” 

“Yeah, and when we get back with 
him they’ll be gone and Mr. Burroughs 
will be dead,” said Happy Gordon. 

“Well, Don’s right. We ought to have 

(Continued on page 46) 
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7HE boy who plays a Conn is the 
most sought for fellow in his crowd. 
He’s welcome everywhere, because 
he brings zestful, cheering music that 
everybody likes. 


A Conn saxophone is a key to social pres- 
tige; it can be a great help to success in 
any career. Professional playing, whole or 
part time, is highly paid and fascinating; 
opportunities are open everywhere. Many 
of America’s leaders in business, the pro- 
fessions, and statecraft, have earned their 
education with their musical talent. 


With a Conn you can win this pleasure 
and profit quickly. Exclusive, easy-playing 
features speed your progress. Our simpler 
key system is easier to master; hydraulic 
expansion process makes easier blowing, 
more beautiful tone, perfect scale; drawn 
sockets with rolled edges and new foil 
pads eliminate trouble and improve tone. 


Choose any instrument; remember Conn 
makes everything for band and orchestra. 
Each Conn instrument has its exclusive 
advantages. Conns are used and endorsed 
by the world’s foremost artists and con- 
ductors. Yet they cost no more than others! 


Free Trial, Easy Payments on any 
Conn. Select the instrument which 
appeals to you; try it in your own home. 
You can own it by small monthly pay- 
ments. Send the coupon or write now for 
free literature and details of trial offer. 





The New Ball- ¥~ 


toom Model 
Trombone pos- 
sesses many ex- 
clusive advan- 
tages which 
make it the 
choice of trom- 
bonists in the 
foremost popu- 
lar orchestras. 


die 
The New 1926 


Model Victor 
Cornet ig ac- 
claimed by art- 
ists as the 
world’ sfinest.’* 
Let us explain 
‘ts features, 
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The Conn Im- 


Cc. G. CONN, LTD., 1107 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 
4 Please send free literature and details of free trial offer on Lectin at 
shbbeachhtessssephdodtiaebimedier de thbkbbeebh«ssten: dbes le ading popular 
(Instrument) —- ny | 
features foun 
Pieckssauhubhinendbendsolentiiaecdineescine dane phi in Wo Behar 
PN ctictetahasenss <ccdcaogiuamerccsesbaiacost cmephens em 
SI danse en cedtnnden sistas cansasguercessossgabons ConnC Melody 
isthe beginner’ s 
iat tenladhatrndeesicdideanbedbas teens sgnaesses best “bet”; ask 


about it, 


BAND 
INSTRUMENTS | isin 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


Check if interested in organizing ( ) band, or( ) orchestra. 
The Conn Band Service Department helps in organizing 
ands and orchestras. Individuals and organizations are 
invited to write for information; no obligation. 
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New York, Strand Theater Bldg. Chicago, . . 62 5.vepeee St. Detroit, . . 143) Broadway Ave. Portland,. . . . 11th & Alder Sts. Conn National School of Music, 
47th St., at Broadway Atlanta, . . 62 N. Broad St. Kansas City,. . 1011 McGee St. Tacoma,. ... ins naegewer fostane and orchestrainstruction, 
Boston, . . 488 Boylston St. New Orleans, 125 Carondolet St. San Francisco, . 47 Kearney St. Seattle,. . 3 Third Ave. F. N, Innes, Director 
Baltimore, . 406 N. Howard St. Mobile, . . . 5 St. Emanuel St. Oakland,. . .- 531 16th St. Vancouver, B.C. 524 Hastings St W. 62 E. VanBuren St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Erector Steam Shovel built with Super Erector 
Set No. 7 shown in opposite corner. This 
set contains 473 parts, including electric 
motor, and builds 533 different models. 

















































F Why the New ERECTOR is the worlds greatest toy 























—Erector ted Scoop. (In No. 7 Set and up).— . 6—Erector Enameled Dredge Bucket. (In No. 8 Set and 14—The mechanical engineering features of Erector are o ( 
@ - a ae feature. A complete pene ng | unit. up).—An exclusive Erector feature. Complete operating = is the only perfect method of reproducing engi 
Dumps contents into Erector truck. You can make dozens unit. ats. E 
Sac Smrce Cirdans Ga St wn) ‘hia ig, ex. EN Rector Cinders. in st wet—An exisies—_S—Te needy itchmanale owing to the meal 
es : ae .—- rector feature. " 
clusive Erector feature makes Erector so sturdy and strong. 
; : i ineers in maki # 8—Giant Wheel Enameled Red. (In No. 10 Set).— - 
a Loe Ka exciuelve Erector Ieature. New 1926 Exclusive Erector 
—New Powerful Erector Electric Motor. (In No. 4 9—Perforated Strips—Four Holes To The Inch. (In all Features 
Set and up).—You can make 27 interesting experiments sets).—And hun ireds of other genuine, perfect mechanical: 
with the Erector Motor alone. The motor shaft is the same parts for duplicating every engineering feat ever attempted; 16—New No. 10 DeLuxe Book. Over 200 pages sh 
size as all other shafts. This means you can attach pinions parts in no other toy but the New Erector. how to build 1,000 models. y 
Brose Busmcio ‘Sioare Bator Cin No.7 get ang 1 ~Bizy est cruim mee pars and tlie moremodeie 17 Bp, Sold Stel ss Wiel Rectal 
pai na eam . y . an any other toy. “4 x 
up).—An exclusive Erector feature. There is no end to the ta! Erect tai test assortment of 18—Many other new feature such as radiators, fe 
models that this Erector feature makes pomsible--Steam- «New Erector contains the greatest assortment of gears— suite hsodr epringn, ctseriag whect, heavy tru 
MA hg ee to the big 50-tooth steel gear. ail finished in colors. : 
from structural steel, nickel-plated and lacquered. It is ~w Brester Is Electrified—Starting with the No. 8 io —-New, Ghant Erector Girder Strip. Electrically ¢ : 
the pioneer construction toy with parts fini in colors, you can 1 ite your - 
enameled and electrically” baked (not just painted’. 13—Designed by Engineers; used by engineers; endorsed by 20— New Giant Erector Curved Girder. Makes very 
An exclusive Erector feature. engineers. large wheel over 14 feet in circumference. 


The Erector No. 7% with 
Automobile Chassis $15.00 


This is a brand new 1927 addition to the line of Erector Sets and No. 7 and motorized models over two f is Fi 
S : » t > eet long, such as Chassis Fire 
boys, it’s adandy, too. It has, in addition to all the parts contained Engine, Hook and Ladder, Dump Truck, Trolley Repair Truck, 
— ae byt yer we —~ new atese peat, such as big, Delivery Truck, etc. 
solid steel re isc wheels with over-size balloon tires, fenders, Boys, if you have an Erector Set now, the No.7'% Motorized Erectors / 
radiator, hood, bumper, springs, steering wheel, heavy truck axles, just the set you want. It will prove to be a great addition to your B U Y A N E R E C T O R T O D A ¥. AT A 
etc., enameled in colors, electrically baked; a 96-page manual which present set. If you haven’t an Erector Set, the 714 Motorized Set is 
shows you how to build all of the 533 models contained in the Super a complete set in itself. Start with this set now. 
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No. 1—Dandy Beginner’s Set—Contains 104 

, parts, some in colors. Builds 278 models 
shown in 20-page Manual of Instructions 
$1.00 


No. 3—The Set With the Big Red Wheels— 
Contains 169 parts, some in colors. Builds 
381 models shown in 36-page Manual of 
Pe lar eee £3.00 
No. 4—The Famous No. 4 Erector With Pow- 
erful Electric Motor—Contains 235 
parts, some in colors. Builds 500 models 
shown in 60-page Manual of Instructions. 
Packed in wooden box.............. $5.00 
No. 7—The Super No. 7 Erector. The Set 
That Builds the Steam Shovel—Contains 
473 parts, some in colors, including Electric 


bridges, 


sT think of the fun that is waiting for you when 

you read about these marvelous working models 
of the greatest engineering feats—trains, draw- 
steam shovels, concrete mixers, light- 
houses, engines, motors, dynamos, railroad sig- 
And when you actually own a new Erector 
Set you’ll get the thrill of your life when the motor 
starts to purr and the model which you have built 
with your own hands starts working—oh, boy! 
how you will shout. 


The Super Erector No. 7 
The Set that builds the steam shovel 
My thousands of boy friends have told me that this 


Erector Sets 


No. 74%—Motorized Erector—The Set With 
the Chassis—Contains 860 parts, some in 
colors, with electric motor. Builds 539 models 
shown in 92-page Manual of Instructions. 
Packed in wooden box.............$15.00 


No. 8—The Set With Dredge and Electric 
Motor—Contains 1,226 parts, some in 
colors. Builds 570 models shown in 212- 
page De Luxe Book of Instructions. Packed 
Me WORE OE. 5. ons cecasese ces $25.00 


No. 10—The Set With Giant Fly Wheel and 
Giant Girders—Contains over 2,500 parts, 
some in colors, and electric motor. Builds 
over 700 models shown in 212-page De Luxe 


tells you how to build steam 

i] shovels, dredges, automobiles, aero- 
planes, engines ~1000 working models 
all from one marvelous construction set 


is the best Erector set I have made since I left 
Yale. 

Christmas or any other time will be the best day 
of your life when you get your Erector. The box is 
jammed full of fun. When you lift the lid and see 
all the wonderful parts, some in colors, your hands 
will itch to start building models right away. You'll 
play with Erector first. You'll be playing with 
Erector a year from now, too. 

But send for my book this very day. Then you 
can show Dad the pictures of these dandy Erector 
models. He will understand why boys call the 
New Erector the world’s greatest toy. 


Sent Free With This Book— 
The Mysterious 
Erectorscope 


When you send this coupon for my free 
book, you will also get an amazing present; 
the mysterious Erectorscope. It will 
mystify your friends. You’ve never seen 
anything like it. Just look through the 
Erectorscope! You won’t believe your 
eyes. Everybody will want to look 


through it, too. Send the coupon now and 
get the book and the Erectorscope abso- 
lutely free. 


Motor. Builds 533 models shown in 76-page 
Manual of Instructions. Packed in wooden 
POE EEe te ee eee er rte $10.00 


Book of Instructions. Packed in beautiful 
eS | eee > $50.00 


“a| “he Super Erector Set 


or The most popular Erector Set. This is the first 
a Ow set to contain the famous new Erector digger 
illustrated above. 


| part, so that you can build the Steam Shovel 
| which makes your model run; new Erector boiler for building 
i 





& 


Contains powerful Erector electric motor 
engines; also base plates, curved girders, perforated strips, die 
cast gears, beveled gears, solid brass gears—473 parts, some in 
colors, enameled and electrically baked; builds 533 models shown 
in 76-page manual. Packed in a varnished, hard-wood box. 
Tell Dad now that this Erector Set will make you happier than 
any other present. 
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The Set that 
Builds the Steam 
Shovel 


150 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me FREE my copy of the book, ‘‘1,000 Toys 
in 1,” and the mysterious Erectorscope. 
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| Buy an Erector Today. At all stores where toys are shown. 
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Silent Scot’s Thanksgiving 


good plan except for the presence of Silent Scot and his three 
friends in that cave just over the camp. Another unsuspected 
factor, which was about to play its part in spoiling a clever 
plot, was a certain Seminole botanist, whose scientific passion 
for new herbs had led him a long but unwearied pace from 
Fort Louisville. He had already gathered all the wild garlic 
he needed and had added two new roots to his collection 
after much smelling and several tentative bites and—most 
important—a recital of the cook’s litany, composed by him- 
self as a protective measure against poison: 

“© Supreme Spirits of all Great Food Chiefs, who now 
hunt and cook in the Happy Hunting Grounds of Hereafter! 
Protect living Supreme Food Chief, Wewoca, on the cook- 
path!” 

““Q Savory Spirits of all edible roots and leaves, do not 
let the wicked spirits of poisonous plants deceive Wewoca. 
Give me your wisdom, O Savory Spirits. Protect the living 
Supreme Food Chief, Wewoca, on the cook-path!” 


URSUING his search on the rhythms of his litany, We- 

woca came in view of the river again at an interesting 
moment. He saw 
Lewis being greeted 
by eight or ten In- 
dians, and ‘his eyes 
rolled as he 
nized the big Shawano 
among them. A few 
moments later he was 
amazed to see Lachlan 
Douglas emerge from 
the brush several hun 
dred yards to the left 
of him and go down 
toward the camp. 
Then a huge bang, 
which seemed to tear 
the ground from under 
his feet, scattered We- 
woca into a thousand 
pieces and jolted the 
pieces together again 
in a statue of shaking 
black jelly. At least, 
that is a fair descrip- 
tion of the sensations 
of Supreme Food Chief 
as Girty, on seeing 
Lachlan, fired the 
warning shot into the 
air from his covert 
directly below. 

Presently Wewoca 
became _ sufficiently 
master of his shaking 
anatomy to edge noise- 
lessly out of the brush 
and peer down into 
the little hollow, just 
under him. He had 
not seen William Girty 
clearly enough in the 
past encounter to be 
sure that he 
nized him now in this 
man crouched in the hollow. In fact, Barking Water took no 
special interest in Girty. He was not being laughed at on 
the renegade’s account. Girty and the joke were entirely Andy 
MacPhail’s affair: they did not concern a great cook. 

What did, however, mightily concern a great cook was the 
sight of an abundant crop of the bright red hairs which he 
needed as the principal ingredient of the charm to be burned 
in the cook fire on Thanksgiving—the perfect charm which 
would give the dinner a magical taste and insure Wewoca’s 
trip to the Pacific. Those red hairs of victory had evidently 
been placed there directly in his path by the benevolent 
spirits on whose aid he had so reverently called every hour 
of his long march across an alien and perilous country. They 
were his, beyond a doubt: although—such is the stupidity of 
white men—he might have to dispute for possession of them 
with the man who, at present, sat under them. That man 
had just fired his gun: and he had not yet reloaded it. Benevo- 
lent food spirits, when properly approached, could arrange 
perfectly even such a minor detail as that! Wewoca had but 
to take his own. . . . 


recog 


recog- 


WY was Lachlan Douglas going openly and alone to 


the hostile camps? He had made the decision as soon 

as the boys recognized Lewis and saw him pull in to the shore 
in response to the Shawanos’s invitation. 

‘““There’s no doubt they mean to murder Lewis,” Lachlan 


said. “But we can’t fire on the camp or they'll kill him 


(Continued from page 16) 


immediately. They'll make sure o’ him if they’re attacked. 
We better not all go, coz we’re only four, an’ we don’t know 
how many they are. They’ll guess there’s no more men wi’ 
us, coz four is enough for a huntin’ party. But if I go down 
alone, they’ll be uneasy, guessin’ at how many more is hid 
up here i’ the brush. They’ll know I wouldn’t be here alone. 
I’ve got to fool ’em an’ handle ’em wi’ clever talk ’stead o’ 
firearms; or Lewis won’t get out o’ that camp alive. I’ve 
got to get him out safe. When ye see me raise my arm over 
my head, come on down on the sly an’ stay hid till I jump 
an’ shout as if somethin’ had bit my foot. Then ye run 
up; an’ Lewis an’ I'll swing in wi’ ye. That’s five o’ us: 
an’, if the Shawanos want a fight, we can give it to ’em. 
We must save Lewis even if every other man o’ us is killed 
doin’ it.” r 

“Oh, ay,” Andy agreed. 
chance to take the risk ye’re runnin’. 
sight.” 

“Maybe. But I’ve a better chance than yersel’, Andy; 
for I’ve lived years wi’ Injuns; an’ I ken how their minds 
work. If I give ye the sign to shoot, pick off the big fellow— 

Wilkinson’s old servant. He’s the leader.” 
As Lachlan expected, the Shawanos were 
startled and mystified by the sight of a lone 


“But ye don’t give one o’ us the 
They may shoot ye at 


white man walking boldly into their camp. So they stood 
still and waited. Lachlan’s brief expressionless look at 
Lewis was enough to signal to the young commander that he 
was not to recognize him. Ignoring the other Indians, Lachlan 
went straight up to the big Shawano with his hand stretched 
out in greeting. 

“You speak Creek?” he asked in that tongue. He thought 
it likely that the man could speak Creek because he had been 
in the south so much with General Wilkinson. 

“Ves,”’ the Shawano admitted. After a moment’s hesita- 
tion he extended his left hand. His right wrist was bound 
with deer thongs. 

“T see your right wrist is still sick,” Lachlan said. ‘“‘Why 
did you attack us? You should consider me an old friend. 
Did I not see you in New Orleans when I was there with my 
father, Chief White Alex McGillivray, whom your friend, 
Wilkinson, loved like a brother?” 

The Indian was at a loss for an answer. Then he said: 

“You did not speak so when we met in Great Telliko.” 

“That is true. But it was because of the Cherokee, who 
might have been offended with both of us if I had shown too 
much friendship, while among them, for a Shawano,” Lachlan 
answered glibly. 

“The Cherokee are jealous of the Shawanos.”’ Apparently 
the Indian was satisfied with the explanation. “It was 
because I was offended with you for not greeting me like a 
brother in Telliko that I attacked you.” 


’ 


Lachlan nodded gravely. Inwardly, he said, ‘“‘ Ye’re almost 
as good a liar as mysel’!” In all probability, he thought, the 
Shawano’s party had attacked his in the hope of getting the 
five horses and the guns. ‘Let us sit and talk about old 
times till the food is ready,”’ Lachlan went on, taking the 
man’s arm and leading him aside. ‘‘ But, first tell me, brother, 
who is the white man? He must be a great friend of yours to 
come alone into your camp, even as I do.” 


“Til cover your retreat,” he shouted 
and fired 


The Shawano grunted. He did not believe that 

Lachlan was alone. He was worried and he wished 

that Girty would come back and assume charge of 

the affair which threatened to take some unforeseen 
turn. 

‘‘As you say, brother, he is a good friend.” The 

Shawano said something in his own tongue to another 

Indian who presently slipped away through the brush. 

“Is he a good hunter?”” Lachlan asked. The Shawano 
answered yes. ‘‘Then I shall ask him to go with me to finish 
my hunt. Two men can kill more buffalos than one.” 

* At that, the Indian gave him another suspicious glance. 
“You are not one but many,” he grunted. ‘‘Why do not 
your friends join us here?” 


yen laughed. ‘“‘Where is the white man who can 
deceive a Shawano?” 

He beckoned to Lewis, who came to him at once. Lewis 
had seen immediately by Lachlan’s behavior that he was in 
danger and was prepared to follow the boy’s lead. Obeying 
a gesture from Lachlan now, Lewis stood beside him with his 
back against a large hickory tree that grew near the water. 
Lachlan had arranged their group so that the redskins could 
not easily rush on them from behind. As they stood now, 
the big Shawano, himself, partly shielded Lewis in front. 

The Indian presently realized this maneuver and at- 
tempted to move, but found that he could not without step- 
ping on Lachlan’s feet, for the boy had driven him into a 
corner made by the tree and a fallen log and then had 
planted himself erect and face to face with him so closely 
that their moccasined toes touched. 

Lachlan was reasonably sure now that the Indian who had 
slunk off could not fire from the brush at Lewis without 
running too big a risk of killing his own leader. In this uneasy 
and wary state they all ate breakfast, keeping one hand on 
their guns. Grunting over the excellence of the buffalo 
tongues Lachlan grinned and stretched his arm over his head. 
This was the sign for Silent Scot and the others to creep down 
quietly within better range. Lachlan now thought it unlikely 
that he would get Lewis out of the Shawanos’ camp without a 
fight. He sensed a resolute and ugly temperin them. He was 
increasingly watchful for the slightest move from the Indians. 

Presently the redskin, who had left the camp earlier, came 
He was plainly agitated and his news, whatever it 


back. 
And, with a howl 


was, stirred the other Shawanos to fury. 
(Continued on page 53) 
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A Man by Day-- 
Beast by Night 


Ne Through the long hours of the day a 
\ savage of the jungles—in the dark of 


» \s 

wA night a prowling, ferocious jaguar. A 

ay man-killer at all times. 

| ¥ Such was the hideous creature into whose 
death-dealing clutches Dick Wynn fell. 


The Jaguar of San Cristobal 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


ICK WYNN, a venturesome American boy, in company with his Uncle, 
Propson Wynn, heads an expedition into the unexplored regions of Mon- 
talba. Dick has been cautioned by General Mendez, a staunch friend of 

his uncle, of the horrors that lie in the valley of Montalba—the giant serpents, 
the huge crocodiles, the poisoned arrows of the Indians, and the most treach- 
erous of them all—the Man-Beast. 


But Dick Wynn knows no fear. He’s a red-blooded fellow always ready for some 
new experience, the more startling the better. So Dick goes on. 


ON TO adventures unheard of, hardships almost unbearable, each day filled 
with new thrills, each night with agonizing hours of terror and fear. And 
at last at the mercy of the man-killer. 
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Turkey or Turkey Buzzards 


the Constable here,”’ whispered Bee. ‘Tell you what. Don, 
you streak back to town for Mr. Bascombe. Tell him all 
about it and bring him out here on the jump. Tell him to 
bring Slim Galliger and any other deputy he can find. We 
may need a gang before we get through with this adventure. 
Go on Don. Don’t make any noise and—say, leave me that 


Po 


a] 






























Old Ben Burroughs was digg 

with a long handled spade 

old six-shooter of yours. I can use it as 
a club anyhow.” 


ON passed over the old frontier re- 
volver and presently slipped out of 
sight in the shrubbery working his 
the front of the house. But he scarcely seemed to 
have vanished before he came back again. 
“Fellows,” he whispered. ‘‘ There is 
Big touring car is parked around to the 


way toward 


someone in 
the house 
side in the shrubbery.” 
“Let the air out of 
beat it,”’ hissed Bee. 
Don vanished again. 
‘Easy, now fellows. We can’t tell what we are up against, 
and it’s going to be hard finding our way around in the house 
Come on.” 
The others followed. 
They were in a 


the tires. Softly. Then 


without making a racket 

Bee slipped through the door 
risked a swift flash of his pocket lamp. 
shed-like extension to the main house, evidently at one time 
the cook-house. There was a doorway into the main building 
just ahead. 

Groplingly he felt his way forward through the door. It 
was as black as a pit in there for all the shutters to the windows 
were drawn. Only here and there did faint pencil-lines of 
starlight filter in. 

“Jiminy, it’s black in here,” whispered Happy. 
what’s that noise? Someone's in here with us.” 
came in a breathless gasp. 

The scouts stood tensed and silent. A swift patter of feet 
and the rasp of something being dragged across the floor 
sounded startlingly loud in the silence. Then came a shrill 
squeak. 

“Rats. That’s their tails scraping across the floor. 
on. The stairway must be toward the front of the house,” 


Bee 


“Listen 
The last 


Come 


hissed Bee 

They found their way into another room. More rats 
scampered away before them. In one black corner a pair 
of eyes glowed at them, then vanished. Bee was about to 
risk flashing his lamp again, when they heard footsteps over- 
head and the mumble of voices. The mumble grew louder 
until the boys could hear a gruff voice cursing savagely. 
Suddenly came a cry of pain and a quavering voice. 

“Tt ain’t here, I tell yuh. No, it ain’t. It’s gone. G’wan 
beat me to death if yuh wanta. Yuh killed my pard Lafe. 
Go ahead an’ kill me. I—ugh.” 

The sound of a heavy blow, a groan, then silence. 

“They’re killing him up there. Come on let’s get up- 
stairs,” whispered Danny Carroll. 


“Easy now. The stairs are over that way, I think. Follow 


(Continued from page 40) 


me, and be careful. Those men are desperate whoever they 
are. They’d just as lieve kill us as not,’ warned Bee. 


E STARTED softly in the direction he thought the stairs to 

be and the rest followed. But despite their best efforts to 

move without noise, boards creaked under their feet and 
‘every movement they made produced some sound that was 
startingly loud in the 

black silence of the 

house. Time and again 

. they froze to the spot 
while they waited to 

learn whether the creak 


of a board or the thump of their feet against furniture they 
came in contact with had betrayed their presence to someone 
overhead. Still they heard the mumbled voices and the 
movement of heavy feet through the rooms above. 

After what seemed hours of groping in the blackness, Bee 
reached the broad stairway at the front of the house. He 
paused with his hand on the newel-post, while the scouts 
gathered around him. Those stairs worried Bee. They might 
creak and give with age and disuse and betray their presence, 
and he realized that to be caught on the steps would be a 
serious position. A single individual at the top could com- 
mand the whole situation, and if he should have a revolver, 
which these desperate individuals doubtless had, he could 
sweep the stairs with lead and kill them all before they had 
a chance to get away. 

““We’ve got to go up. No two ways about it. Be mighty 
careful fellows. Flatten yourselves against the wall, and 
freeze every time a board creaks. I won't feel easy until 
we are clear off those stairs and up on the next floor.”’ 


EE started up the stairs, flattening himself against the 
wall as best he could and moving with cat-like tread. Up he 
mounted slowly, feeling his way, step by step. They were terri- 
fically long stairs it seemed to him. He counted twelve steps he 
had already taken and he seemed nowhere near the top. Was 
it endless? He began to think so, when suddenly the steady 
mumble of voices became distinct and close to him. A faint 
ray of light illuminated the darkness not ten feet from him, 
and two men, one of them carrying a weak-rayed old-fashioned 
bull’s-eye lamp came out of a room into the upper hall. 
‘“’Tain’t up here, that’s a cinch, Dave. Le’s go down 
stairs an’ give that th’ once over. By grab, it’s ’round some’ res 
an’ we'll find it if we hafta choak that ol’ wumpus to death 
and stay here a week lookin’ fer it. I ain’t come two tho sand 
miles fer nothin’, I ain’t.” 


The men were coming down stairs! Bee realized with a 
sinking feeling that they would all be caught on the stairway! 
The yellow rays of the bull’s-eye lantern swung full onto Bee 
and he and the crouching scouts were revealed in its flood of 
light. ‘ 

““What th’—well lookit—!” exclaimed the one who carried 
the lantern. Bee saw his hand flash toward his hip pocket. 
There.was only one thing left for Bee to do and he did it. 
With a single bound he cleared the last two steps and threw 
himself headlong at the man with the lantern, winding his 
arms around him and pinning them both so that it was 
utterly impossible for him to draw a revolver if he had one. 
The bull’s-eye lantern went spinning from the man’s hand 
and bounced down the steps, to go out midway in its career 
to the bottom. 

The man cursed and tried to break Bee’s grip. For the 
fraction of a minute they wrestled there on the top step. 
Then suddenly, with a sickening sensation Bee felt himself 
step off into space. Desperately he clung to the struggling 
man while he tried to find a footing. But a moment later 
he pitched backward and he and his cursing and fighting 
antagonist fell headlong down the stairs. 


T SOUNDEDlike an earthquake to Bee. Down they crashed, 
clearing the stairway. Five other scouts went tumbling to 
the bottom with them. They wound up 

in a kicking, squirming and fighting mass 

in the lower hall. The jar of the fall 

partly broke Bee’s grip on his antagonist 

; and the man tried to tear himself loose 
Ses from the patrol leader. But though Bee 
was stunned and shaken he came right 

back and presently he had arms and legs 

wound around the man once more and 

was working to get a hammerloek and 








strangle hold on him, two wrestling tricks that he had learned 
in the Bucksport gym. Nor was he gentle in his efforts to 
secure these grips. He seized one of the man’s wrists and with 
all his strength wrenched it until he had pinned it up between 
his shoulders. Then slipping his arm under the man’s chin 
he closed his throat in the crook of his elbow and forced his 
head backward until the robber groaned in pain. 


Y THIS time the rest of the scouts had scrambled to 
their feet. 


“Bee! You all right?” called Danny Carroll with great 
concern. 
“Yes. I’m all right. And I’ve got one of them. What 


became of the other?” 

As if in answer to his query the crash of glass and the 
rending of wood came from up-stairs. Then the sound of 
someone jumping and landing with a heavy thud in some 
shrubbery in front of the house followed by a groan and the 
noise of the second burglar thrashing his way through the 
thick growth that surrounded the old house. 

“That’s him. He’s gone. Got away I reckon,” cried Danny. 

““Never mind. Let him go. We've got this one all right. 
Anyone got a flash-lamp that isn’t broken? Snap it on.” 

Several of the boys tried their battery lamps, but only one 
responded. That was sufficient, however. Its white light 
revealed Bee sitting astride a big dark-faced, ugly looking 
individual, whom he held helplessly pinned to the floor. 

“‘Hustle around someone and get some rope or handkerchiefs 
so we can tie this fellow up until the Constable comes. Hurry. 
I’m tired trying to hold him down,”’ said Bee. 

Handkerchiefs were produced and willing hands helped 
make the man a prisoner. Then, when he was thoroughly 
trussed up they sat him against the newel-post of the stairs. 

““Come on up now and let’s see what they have done with 
Mr. Burroughs,” directed Bee. “You, Danny take this 
revolver and keep it pointed mght at this fellow. If he tries 
to get away let him have it,” said Bee with a guarded wink 
as he handed Danny the useless six-shooter that Don Heald 
had brought along. 
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Seldom is it our privilege to print such a thrilling 
tale of courage and skill as Thomson Burtis’ “Back 
to the Border,” which appears in the November 
AMERICAN Boy. Russ Farrell, quick-thinking, dare- 
devil birdman, goes back to patrol the bandit-infested 
mountains of the southwest border. Russ and his 
buddy have made a capture—the desperado suddenly 
strikes—it means instant action or a plunge to death. 
Don’t miss this nerve-tingling story in the November 
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No Diphtheria by 1930! 

















RemMeEMBER what happened in Nome the winter before last? An epidemic of 
diphtheria swept the little town. Every child was threatened. Mothers were frantic. 
Then came Balto—that strong-hearted leader of a wonderful dog-team—with the 
only thing that could check the raging epidemic—antitoxin. Nome would never 
have needed to send desperate calls for antitoxin treatment if the preventive—toxin- 
antitoxin—had previously been used. 

“Months and months ago I presented well-established medical facts about toxin- 
antitoxin results and begged to have the children of our city immunized agairist 
diphtheria. In the towns around us toxin-antitoxin was used and the diphtheria 
deathrate is practically zero. But here nothing was done and diphtheria is again 
rampant. Now I appeal again.” 
* 


Te: same tragedy that came so dramatically to Nome is hap- 
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pening in homes all over the country. Needlessly. Do not 

risk the lives of your children. Take them to your family 
physician and ask him to inoculate them against diphtheria. 
Dangerous at all ages, diphtheria is especially so to children under 
six years of age. Therefore it is vitally important that babies should 
be protected with toxin-antitoxin. Most babies are naturally 
immune during the first few months. But this immunity soon 
disappears. 
If everybody were inoculated, diphtheria would rapidly disappear 
from the earth. 





Do 
Despite the fact that there need be no 
diphtheria, it is still one of the greatest 
enemies of childhood—causing more than 
11,000 deaths a year in the United States 
—more than 200,000 cases of suffering. 


Diphtheria takes more lives than measles 
and scarlet fever combined ! When it does 
not kill—it frequently leaves its victims 
with weakened hearts and other serioug 
after-effects. 

Write to us for detailed reports showing 
how some cities organized their success- 
ful campaigns for “No More Diphtheria”. 
Where toxin-antitoxin was widely used 


there began an immediate drop in the 
deathrate from diphtheria. In one city 
of nearly 40,000, not a single death from 
this disease was reported in 1925. In 
another city of more than 130,000, only 
one death was reported in the past two 
years. ew York aims to stamp out 
diphtheria by 1930. 


The Metropolitan is eager to cooperate, 
through its local managers, agents and 
nurses, with state or city authorities, when- 
ever possible. Send for Diphtheria-Pre- 
vention literature. It will be mailed free. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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with a flash-lamp and the broken revolver 
trained on their prisoner, Bee led the way up- 
stairs and toward the north bedroom where a 
kerosene lamp flickered fitfully. 

There ona broken-down bed lay the trussed- 
up form of Ben Burroughs. His eyes were 
closed and he was groaning feebly. Red welts, 
and cuts and bruises showed about his face and 
neck where the robbers had beaten him. 

Bee crossed over and laid a hand on his 
shoulder. 

The old man winced, and cried out in fear. 

“We are not going to hurt you, Mr, Bur- 
roughs. We’re friends—the Bucksport scouts,” 
said Bee. 

The old man opened his eyes and stared at 
| them in horror that swiftly turned to amaze- 

ment and disbelief. 

“What happened?” he quavered. ‘‘Where’s 
Digger Dave an’ Jed Todal? Did they find 
it?—huh? Did they get it?” 

| “Did they get what?” 

“My poke. My sack. Th’ dust.” 

“The what?” queried Ben, puzzled. 
| Gold. My gold dust. They’ve been after 

it for three years. They killed my pard, Lafe 
Carsons, but I had his share an’ mine hid out. 
They come t’ git me, but I lit out an’ came 
East. They follered me all th’ way here. I 
seen one o’ ’em in Bucksport yesterday an’ I 
knowed what they was here for. They was 
here to rob me. So I hid it again. Dug a hole 
under.a gum tree. Did they find it?” 

“Nope. They didn’t find it, but we did. 
It’s all safe. Danny Carroll and I saw you 
bury it. We thought you had killed our dog 
Clover and was burying him to hide from us 
and the turkey-buzzards.” 

“Buzzards. Yeah I was hidin’ it from 
buzzards—human buzzards. Them two fellers 
are human buzzards an’ no mistake. They’ve 
robbed and killed more honest miners than 
any two men in the minin’ camps out West.” 

“Well one of them won’t do any more 
robbing and killing. He’s a prisoner down 
stairs and—hark! I hear a motor. That’s 
Constable Bascombe and his men likely. 

| They'll take care of him.” 

| A moment later a car stopped with the 

| screech of brakes hastily applied. There was 
some noise and some talking outside, and a 

| moment later pounding on the big front door. 

| Go down an’ let ’em in one o’ you boys, 
will yuh? An’ if some one else u’ll unfasten 
these here ropes around my wrists an’ laigs 
I'll git up an’ make more light,” said Ben 

| Burroughs. 

While two scouts unknotted Burroughs’ 
| fetters Bee hurried down stairs, but Danny 
| Carroll in the lower hall was already fumbling 
| with the rusted bolt of the big front door. It 


And while Danny sat on the bottom step 





| swung open on creaking hinges and admitted 


| Constable Bascombe and several deputies armed 
| with rifles. They were pushing ahead of them, 
ja crest-fallen and disheveled looking individual, 
whose right arm hung limp at his side. 

“Found this fellow trying to get away in a 
touring car that had four flat tires and no 
spark plugs,” said Constable Bascombe with 
a grin. 

“Good. Here’s the other one,” said Bee 
motioning toward the prisoner. 
| “What's it all about. Tell me—oh, here 
comes Ben. Hello Ben, I ain’t had a chance 
to welcome yuh back yet,” said the Constable 
walking toward the stairs down which the 
old miner came slowly, a smoking kerosene 
lamp in his hands. 

“Hello, Bascombe,” quavered Ben. “You 
got two doggoned bad fellers in them there 
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prisoners. Mebby yuh don’t know it but 
them two is Digger Dave Austin an’ Jed 
Todal. They’re,wanted for a dozen dirty jobs 
out West an’ there’s a price on their heads. 
They’ve been tryin’ to git my poke ever since 
Lafe Carsons an’ me made a strike in Calaise 
Gulch. They killed Lafe, they did, an’ been 
huntin’ me clear acrost th’ continent. They’d 
shore had me an’ likely my sack o’ dust if it 
hadn’t been for these here boys. 

“T’m mighty grateful to you fellers,” he 
said turning to Bee. “I usta be a boy around 
this here town years ago, when Mr. Bascombe 
was a boy too. Love th’ place an’ I’m shore 
glad to be back to it. Glad th’ ol’ home is 
still standin’. I aim to make a lot o’ changes 
here now I’m home with money to spend. 
Been away thirty years Ihave. Th’ Burroughs 
family went busted after th’ Civil War an’ 
when I got big enough to hike out an’ earn a 
livin’ I started West to make my fortune, 
prospectin’. I thought it u’d be easy just 
diggin’ gold outen th’ earth, but it took me 
thirty years to make my strike. An’ I’ve 
been in danger 0’ bein’ killed an’ robbed of. it 
ever since until right this minute. Boys, 2m 
shore grateful. An’ it grieves me a lot to 
have yuh think I might o’ killed yuhr dog. I 
like dogs es well es boys, Ido. Wouldn’t harm 
aone. Aim to have a lot o’ dogs, and boys 
too, around these diggins when I git it straight- 
ened out. I'll buy you fellers the best pair 0’ 
bird dogs in the State or anythin’ else yuh 
want, I’m that grateful.” 

“No dogs you buy could take the place of 
old Clover,” said Bee. ‘Wish we knew just 
where he was or what happened to him; I “4 

The rattle of a‘flivver coming to a stop with 
screeching brakes was heard and a moment 
later Don Heald and Ginger James bounded 
through the door followed by the big Irish 
setter, Clover, who promptly found Bee and 
leaped all over him. 

“Mr. Bascombe couldn’t bring me up. His 
car was full,” said Don Heald. “I was walk- 
ing back when I saw Ginger. I told him what 
was happening and he drove right out. And 
Ginger had Clover all the time. Took him 
turkey hunting with him and his uncle over 
to Harness Centre last Monday.” 

‘And I brought back a turkey for you, Bee, 
and a couple others for the rest of the fellows,” 
exclaimed Ginger. 

“Oh, boy! That’s great. And having 
Clover back is going to make that Thanks- 
giving turkey taste a lot better to-morrow,” 
said Bee as he fondled the setter affectionately. 

“To-morrow! Is it Thanksgivin’? So it is. 
I’ve plum lost all track o’ time, I have,” said 
Ben Burroughs. Then he cackled a dry sort 
of laugh that sounded like the rattle of 
harsh paper. ‘Boys, ’stead 0’ eatin’ turkey to- 
morrow I come blamed near feedin’ them 
pesky turkey buzzards, I did. There’s three 
been hangin’ around here ever since I killed 
a shote yesterday an’ I don’t like’em. They’re 
a sign o’ death an’ bad luck. On’y for you 
these here two fellers would shore have killed 
me an’ likely left me out yonder fer them dirty 
birds to feast on. I’m right grateful, I am, an’ 
if all you fellers and the rest o’ yuhr gang 
u'll come up an’ pay me a visit to-morrow night 
we'll have a bang up Thanksgivin’ feed here 
to top off th’ one yuh’ll have with yuhr families. 
Will yuh come? I got a heap o’ minin’ stories 
I’m achin’ to tell somebody.” 

“Will we come?” exclaimed several. 

“T’ll say we'll all come, Mr. Burroughs. In 
fact you'll have’a hard time trying to keep us 
away,” spoke up Bee for the rest of the 
crowd. 
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gesture it was evident that Tiny Thumb 
wished to impart some information. 

“Shall we take the gag out?” asked Bing. 

“Go ahead,” consented Giggles; ‘‘he’s tried 
his best to show us that he’s reformed lately. 
Let’s put him on probation.” 

As soon as the dwarf had his mouth rid of the 
cloth gag, he spat violently several times and 
cleared his throat before attempting to talk. 

“Bend over, you!” he said, in a voice which 
| was exceedingly weak. 

“Talking to me?” asked Curly. 
The dwarf nodded. Curly dropped down 
|on his knees obediently, with a wondering 





gy | glance at Giggles, who took the flashlight from 


him ‘to center its beams on Curiy’s back. 
Standing on tiptoe, Tiny Thumb squintéd 
at Giggles’s crudely penciled map, pointing a 
finger at the spot they had now reached. 
| “Here’s where Redwood wanted to get!” 
| he piped. 
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Giggles raised his brows in surprise. 

“Ts it? Howdo you know? Why?” 

Tiny Thumb looked up, a bit confused at 
the battery of questions. 

“Redwood said that B 
father, said to White Pigeon, h 
last time he was home that . . .’ 

“For the love of Pete!” ejaculated Curly, 
turning his head, “what’s this—a house that 
Jack built? Get down to the core of the apple 
and cut out the peelings|” 

“ ,. that after you found echo cave the 
treasure laid in a straight line,’ resumed the 
dwarf, glowering at Curly, “but Redwood’s 
all mixed up. All echo cave does is to show 
you where you are so’s you can find other 
places. Don’t the map say, ‘if you hear it 
you Kinow you’re under the dog’s paw’?” 

“Say, you’re not so dumb, are you?” 
complimented Giggles. 

Tiny Thumb actually let loose enough 


lue Eagle, his grand- 
is father, the 
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“‘Eveready”’ Flashlights 


200 ft. range, focusing flashlight supplied with 
all the “EVEREADY” features, namely, safety 
locking switch; octagonal non-rolling lens ring; 
hinged metal ring in end—cap for hanging up 
light or hooking to clip on belt. Prepaid. 


No. 1553 Price, $2.65 
Two-Cell Battery for above 
No. 1553A Prepaid, .35 


New 500 ft. nickel-finished Searchlight. This 
is a three-cell focusing searchlight with exactly 
the same features as specified in No. 1553, but it 


is by far a more powerful light. Prepaid. 

No. 1554 Price, $4.00 
Three-Cell Battery for above 

No. 1554A Prepaid, .50 


Complete Five Foot Archery Set 
Consisting of one strong, well-finished, polished 
~/ ” . a” 4 vs 
5° 0” bow and six 24” sharp pointed, decorative 
arrows. This is an exceptionally fine bow and 
arrow. Has from 20 to 30 pound pull. Shipping 
weight, 3 lbs. 


No. 1542 Per set, $4.75 


Firemaking Set 


Long wanted by scouts who have had to make 
them for themselves with too often a scarcity of 
the right kind of material. Set consists of bow 
with leather thong, a drill and drill socket. 
Notched fire board and package of tinder. 


No. 1227 Prepaid, $1.00 


Boy 


San Francisco 
583 Market Street 


1926 


Waterproof Match Box 


Waterproof, yet easily opened. Made of seam- 
less brass about the size of a two-inch shell, holds 
enough matches to last several days. May save 
your life some day as it has many others. 


No. 1437 Price, prepaid, .55 


Combination Tool Kit 


A handy, practical, outfit: Knife, reamer, files, 
saw chisel, screw driver, cork puller and cap lifter, 
in case with center compartment for pocket-book. 
Each tool attaches firmly to knife and handle is 
quickly removable. Easily carried in pocket. 
Tools large enough for real work. An article 
every Scout values; shipping weight, 12 ozs. 


No. 1186 Prepaid, $2.25 


Boy Scout Field Glasses 


Pleasure and profit are derived from good field 
glasses. Useful in signaling, in study of birds and 
stars. This glass has achromatic lenses, giving a 
clear and well-lighted field of view. Tan leather 
mounting and dull finish. Tan case with shoulder 
straps. Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 


No. 1212 Each, $6.00 


Scout Guard Rope 


Useful on parade duty, at rallies and exhibitions. 
Valuable for rescue work. Length 15 ft., equipped 
with snap fastener and ring for joining to other 


ropes. Lifting strength, 150 lbs. Prepaid, per 
dozen, $5.70 
No. 1276 Each, .50 
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Look at all the 
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A whole bookful of just the 
things a Scout will want for 
Christmas. 
Catalog is just off the press. 
Write for a free copy before 
you do your Christmas shopping 


The new Scouting 


Snare Drum 
This is the usual type of street drum of regulation 
pattern. Maple shell 14-inch size. Finely fin- 
ished hoops, two calfskin heads with leather 
braces and snare strainer. Hickory sticks. 
Shipping weight, 8 Ibs. 
No. 1072 $9.00 


“‘Rexcraft’”? Licensed Official Bugle B. S. A. 


In recent official tests, this bugle was ranked 
ahead of instruments of much higher cost. For 
all regulation requirements it will be found worthy 
of the distinction which its official designation has 
given it. Exceptional quality, easy blowing, rich 
mellow tone. Selected brass; heavily nickeled 
silvered mouthpiece, attached with chain. Key of 
G, tuning slide to F. Actual weight of bugle, 
1 lb. 3 0z.; measurements and general specifica- 
tions conform to U. S. Standard. 


No. 1538 Prepaid, $5.00 


Ingersoll Midget Radiolite Wrist Watch 


The most convenient watch made. Wide leather 
straps are soft, strong and durable. Not jeweled. 


No. 1364 Prepaid, $4.00 


Magnetic Compass 
Luminous; can be seen in the dark. Bar needle, 
134-inch diameter, with case. Prepaid. 


No. 1207 Price, $1.25 


Boy Scout Staves 
No order accepted for less than eight Staves. 
Excellent for patrol use. Shipping weight each 
2% lbs. 


No. 1403 (in lots of eight) Each, .33 


Scouts of America 


200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Chicago 
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never in all my life 
played better 
basket ball” 








“WT WAS the championship 
match between Massillon and 
Canton High Schools. When we 
came out on the floor, several of 
our men slipped and almost fell. 
The floor had been waxed for a 
dance the evening before. The 
coach said we would have to do 
our best with the common gym- 
masium shoes we wore... . 


“End of the first half—Canton 
20, Massillon 11. . . At theclose 
of the third quarter, I suddenly 
remembered about an old pair of 
shoes in my satchel. Oh, if they 
were only Grip Sures! Hurrah! 
They were Grip Sures! 


“I noticed the difference as soon as I 
stepped on the floor. No more slipping. I 
never in all my life played better basket- 
ball. I was every place. I shot a basket 
from the middle of the floor. Up and 
down the floor we went. Only four more 
minutes to play. I darted in between the 
Canton forwards, caught the ball in mid- 
air and started dribbling toward the 
basket. I dribbled the entire length of 
the floor at great speed without slipping 
once, tossed the ball into the basket and 
heard the report of the gun. The game 
was won! Score, Massillon 25, Canton 
24.”— Howard W. Lanning. 





HOWARD W. LANNING 
Massillon, Ohio 


Winner of the Second Prize in Grip 
Sure Sure-Footedness Contest. 


Grip Sures give you 
speedy sure-footedness 


For basketball, running, boxing, 
wrestling, hand ball, bowling — 
any kind of sport, indoors or out 
—Grip Sures give you sure-foot- 
edness. The patented suction 
cup soles take an absolutely sure 
foothold even on the slipperiest 
floors. Live and springy, they 
help your speed as well as your 
confidence. And no sports shoes 
can equal them in long-wearing 
qualities. It costs real money to 
build a shoe like the Grip Sure— 
but it’s cheapest in the long run. 
Be sure you ask for Grip Sures by 
name. They are the original suction- 
cupped sports shoes. Other shoes have 
copied their appearance but only in 
Grip Sures can you get the scientific 
suction-cup construction which pre- 
vents slipping under all conditions, 


Send 10 cents for Top Notch Library 
of Sports—a set of four books that tell 
the tricks and strategy of basketball 
and other sports. The Beacon Falls 
Rubber Shoe Co. Dept. C15, Beacon 
Falls, Conn. 


The original patented suction-cupped sole sports shoe 












wrinkles in his face to smile at that. His 
little shoe button size eyes glowed with 
genuine interest. 

“Me? Brother, I knows more about that 
map than any of them! I studied it, I did. 
And when that bird there says we’re right 
smack up against the dog’s nose, the whole 
thing opens up to me just like a picture!” 

““What—the nose?” asked Bing, innocently. 

“No, the map!” answered the dwarf, with 
a flare of indignation, “and this here place is 
where the treasure lies in a straight line 


from . . . not echo cave!” 
The chums glanced at one another consider- 
ingly. 


“Hmmm! I’m not so sure of that,” re- 
marked Giggles, finally. ‘But thanks for 
your ideas anyway.” Then, in a mimicking 
voice he imitated the white chieftan. ‘“That’s 
bein’ sensible. As long as you acts sensible, 
I acts sensible. So if you don’t want to get 
hurt, all you got to do is to keep on actin’ 
sensible!” 

“Oh, be yourself!” retorted the dwarf in 
disgust, and the chums laughed. But they 
could tell that his vicious attitude toward them 
had changed. He seemed to have reconciled 
himself to his position and was apparently 
eager to help all hecould. Evenso, they would 
have to watch him closely. His slyness 
before had almost cost them their lives. This 
}sudden change in attitude might be the 
|cleverest of poses effected toward the ac- 
| complishment of a dire purpose! 
| “Tt ought to be easy for us to follow the 
| dog’s nose,” speculated Giggles, “with the 
| nose so unmistakably plain. Wait a minute,” 
as Curly started to rise, “I want to see here 

which passageway the nose leads to, according 
to the map. .. .” 
| Giggles smoothed out the creases in Curly’s 
shirt. 
| “T don’t understand yet how you came to 
| wear a white shirt camping,” he remarked, 
| “unless it was just so I could draw a map on 
it!” 
“T hate to tell you,” confessed Curly, “but 
| mother’s to blame for it. She said I’d been 
wearing the shirt and that it was dirty but not 
| too dirty. Her orders were to keep on wearing 
| it till I’d gotten it good and dirty. But she 
| didn’t say anything about your drawing 
| pictures all over it!” 
| “Ah, wait till she sees it. She’ll probably 
| never wash it again!” kidded Giggles. 

“And that’s the truth!” seconded Curly. 

“Too bad I didn’t have water colors to 
use,”’ lamented Giggles. 

“Tf you had Id have drunk ’em all up!” 

“Ouch!” exclaimed Bing, “there he goes 
again!” 

“He’s got water on the brain,” diagnosed 
Giggles. 
| But none in my stomach,” prompted 

Curly, “are you through tickling my back?” 
| “Just about. If my drawing’s anywhere 
near accurate we take the middle passageway. 
Now let’s start in that ‘straight line’ that 
Redwood said his grandfather Blue Eagle 
said was the way to find the treasure . . . and 
see if this dog’s nose takes us to the middle 
one of the three passageways over there. 
They’re so close together that we’ll have to be 
careful we don’t pick the wrong one!” 
Uncle Eb was the first to pace off the distance 
from the ridge that his grandfather, Ebenezer 
| Beecher, had dubbed “the dog’s nose,” to the 
| passageway directly across. The intervening 
| space was marred by rough ground and slight 
| detours were necessary to get around rock 
| mounds so that the following of any nose was 
| uncommonly difficult. But Uncle Eb brought 
up at the mouth of the middle passageway, as 
Giggles had figured . . . and all other members 
of the party did likewise. 

“Hurrah!” cried Bing, “we're almost 
there!” 

“Where?” demanded Giggles. 

“Where we’re going!” 

“Oh,” said Giggles, softly, “that’s different. 
I thought you’d seen the treasure already. 
Say—do you fellows realize that this one 
flashlight is the only light we’ve got now? And 
is it my imagination... or is this light 
actually beginning to grow dim?” 

“Gee!” exclaimed Curly, soberly. “We 
haven’t got so much as a match. We'll 
never get out of here without a light. Think 
of how far we’ve come!” 

“Maybe it isn’t as far as it seems,” rejoined 
| Giggles, optimistically, “we’ve covered the 
| same ground several times.” 
| “Yes... but it’s far enough,” declared 
| Bing, “the thing for us to have done was to 
| have turned back when we got away instead 

of trying to find the treasure. We had a 
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chance to get away then and get help but now 
we’re blocked in, the white chief and his two 
pals are between us and the entrance to the 
cave ... we haven't got a thing to defend 
ourselves with, we’re cold, lam, anyway. And 
hungry not to mention . . .” 

“Thirsty!” exploded Curly. 

“Say, what is this, a mutiny?’’ demanded 
Giggles, “you don’t hear me kicking, do you? 
Or Uncle Eb? Or... or Spot!” 

“Why don’t you count me in?” asked Tiny 
Thumb, unexpectedly, “I ain’t meaning to go 
against you no more. Honest. Here’s a box 
of matches to prove it!” 

The dwarf produced a small metal box as 
the chums stared. He handed it over to 
Giggles who took it and gave it a quick, 
recognizing glance. 

“Thanks,” he said, “I sure appreciate 
having my own things returned to me! Can 
you beat that, he gives me back the match- 
box that Big Bill took from me when he 
frisked us back in the echo cave!” 

The dwarf grinned broadly. 

“Got anything else of ours?” 

Tiny Thumb shook his head. 

“Ain’t you glad I had that?” 

Giggles laughed. ‘‘Well, you got me there. 
I must admit, Iam! All right, fellows, come 
on! It’s only tena.m. Think of it! That’s 
not bad. We’re not actually suffering from 
anything yet. The idea of anyone even sug- 
gesting thirst. Why I knew a guy once who 
went fifteen days without a drop of water!” 

“Go on!” 

“Yeah . . . he was on a milk diet!” 

How could Bing or Curly long remain self- 
sympathetic under the influence of such a 
character as Giggles? Despite all they had 
gone through he was still forever chasing 
the blues. Perhaps they had erred in not 
abandoning all efforts to locate the treasure 
that was supposed to be hidden somewhere. 
Perhaps they had taken a foolhardy chance in 
pushing on after their escape from the white 
chief, the colored giant and the Indian. Per- 
haps the sensible thing to have done, since 
so much emphasis had been placed upon 
‘bein’ sensible’, was the direct opposite from 
what they had done. There was no question- 
ing but that they were still in a most hazardous 
position any way that the situation could be 
considered. And while they were apparently 
enticingly near to a solution of the whole 
baffling mystery... at least concerning 
the location of the treasure . . . they were 
at the same time, probably facing the most 
dangerous experience in their whole under- 
ground adventure. Just how dangerous none 
of the chums could foresee. And though 
they may have anticipated further hardship, 
their natural love for penetrating into the 
farthermost reaches of this great unknown, 
which had opened up to them since their dis- 
covery of the cave, had sufficieritly dulled 
their personal fears to make perseverence 
desired above all things. 

It was this indomitable spirit then, which 
carried the boys down this forbidding middle 
passageway until the party came ‘to: a halt 
facing a dark veined wall of rock dead ahead 
and a passageway splitting two ways, like the 
top of a letter T. 

And, traced in bold white letters, on the 
wall in front of them, was the wording: 

WHICHEVER WAY YOU TURN IS 
DEATH—TAKE YOUR CHOICE!—E. B. 
(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for December) 





Synopsis of Beyond the Dog’s Nose 


Giggles and his two friends, Bing and Curly, are 
camping ore night on a mysterious tract of land 
owned by one Uncle Eb. During the night weird 
noises cause them to investigate Uncle Eb’s house. 
They find he has mysteriously disappeared and in 
searching for him they discover a hidden door beyond 
which hangs a gruesome ckeleton. With fear and 
awe they enter the cave. 

A series of strange adventures awaits them. Weird 
noises lure them on. In a large cavern they see a 
hideous dwarf who fires on them and then disap- 
pears. Going on, the boys get a glimpse of what 
appears to be a giant Indian. Sudden calls for help 
bring them into sight of the dwarf sitting on the 
shoulders of a black shadow which towers at least 
seven feet high. 

This proves to be a gigantic colored man. Follow- 
ing him they come upon Uncle Eb, held prisoner by 
the dwarf, the Indian, the colored man and their 
leader, a huge white man. The boys are finally cap- 
tured by the quartette, and Giggles succeeds in 
hoodwinking the leader into allowing him to see the 
map, one corner of which the boys had found. 

Giggler plans a trick by which he, his chums and 
Uncle Eb escape from their captors, but have to take 
the dwarf with them as a prisoner. They stop in 
their flight and Uncle Eb tells the story of his occu- 

cy of the house and much about his grandfather. 
Phen Giggles begins to reconstruct the map, draw- 
ing it on the back of Curly’s white shirt in lieu of 
paper. 
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The Season’s Opportunity 
FOR YOU AND YOUR PARENTS 


SPECIAL MAGAZINE OFFERS BIG CASH SAVINGS 
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%*HESE splendid popular periodicals club with BOYS’ LIFE 
» at big savings. They are all real “naturals.” Show 
your parents. Let them see how they can subscribe for 
their favorite magazines along with your BOYS’ LIFE at 
specially reduced prices. 



































And about yourself—Do you like baseball, physical development, 
science, popular inventions, sports on field and stream? Pick 
out the other magazine you want in addition to BOYS’ LIFE. 


Boys’ LIFE, for all boys, everywhere $2.00 A YEAR 
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From “The Thundering Herd”’ 


Photo reproduced by courtesy of Para- 
mount Pictures. 


A Message to Boys 
from Jack Holt 


Jack Holt is known and admired by boys throughout the world. 
But not everyone knows that Jack Holt lived many adventures before 
he became a featured player in Paramount Pictures. He tramped 
the frozen trails of Alaska, and punched cattle on an Oregon ranch. 
His exceptional horsemanship won him his first opportunity in the films. 


With the majority of sportsmen, athletes and men-of-action Jack 
Holt believes that an ability to shoot is the sign of a progressive boy. 
This famous man of adventure has written a rousing message to boys, 
in which he says, ‘‘Marksmanship is a great indication of character. 
The boy who aims straight, usually hits the target, not only in the 
field but in everything he undertakes in life.” 


When a boy practices marksmanship with his Daisy Air Rifle as 
his Dad did before him—when a boy learns to shoot straight he culti- 
vates a close harmony between mind and body. He becomes a better 
all-round athlete. 


The Daisy is approved by thousands of authorities on marksman- 
ship as “‘the best rifle for a boy to start with.” Ask your dealer to 
show you the Daisy Pump Gun—designed after the high-power maga- 
zine rifles used by explorers and big game hunters, with the same fine 
finish and ‘‘snappy” lines. Safe and accurate! Shoots 50 rounds 
without reloading. $5 atall dealers. Other Daisy Air Rifles, $1 to $5. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Pacific Coast Branch: Southern Representatives: 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Managers Louis Williams & Co., 
717 Market Street 511 Exchange Building 


San Francisco, Calif. Nashville, Tenn. 
BOYS—Get your FREE Copy of the Daisy Manual. 

Go to your nearest hardware or sporting goods 

dealer and ask him for a free copy of the Daisy 

Manual—a book written just for boys. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Luck of Lavalina 


By Stephen Chalmers 


OY Scout Troop 4 of Honolulu has a 
mascot. If a mascot is to be regarded as 
the luck of a regiment, or a troop or of any- 
thing at all, then Troop 4 ought to flourish 
and its fortunes never diminish; for Lavalina 
is the luckiest wild goat that ever skipped the 
lava flows of Hawaii. 

Lavalina, daughter of the lava, was born 
where the old flow of 1801 rolls its broad, ir- 
regular course down off Hualalai between 
Huehue and Puuwaawaa. It was, literally, a 
homely kid of an indeterminate drab hue, with 
comical white markings about the face— 
markings that give it the droll expression it 
will ever carry under the troop colors. 

It was one of a band of horned Robin Hoods, 
outlaws of the lava, whose name is anathema 
to all ranchers who have cattle to feed without 
providing for these bandits of the range. But 
Lavalina’s career as an outlaw was early 
checked and by a chain of circumstances which 
makes for deep reflection on the Law of 
Chance. 

What happened to Lavalina’s parents it 
would be hard tosay. Her father, a whiskered 
bull with twisted horns, probably turned his 
august back on his latest daughter before she 
was even born. Lavalina’s mother may have 
fallen to a hunter’s rifle some days before the 
great events happened which so changed the 
current of her little daughter’s life. 

In any event the little kid was to all in- 
tents a “lone orphan.” And one dark night, 
when she was not more than ten days old, 
Lavalina found herself separated from the 
swifter-moving herd and wandering alone 
under the stars over the black lava. She was 


| bleating most unhappily and getting no answer 


from the herd, which had probably climbed to 
the top of the old blowout and was passing the 
night in the shelter of the dead crater. 

The going was rough. Little Lavalina had 
hitherto had someone to show her the best 
way. She was not yet learned in the science 
of goat “runways” or able to distinguish 
hard crust from rotten shell, cinder from solid 
lava rock, and how to avoid holes and pit- 
falls. 

Lavalina, thinking she heard an answering 
bleat from somewhere up mauka, started for- 
ward at a tottering run, for she had been fran- 
tically going for hours without rest or milk and 
was very weak. Distinctly now she heard the 
call of the nanny and then (so she fancied) the 
curious, inquiring, commenting “Sss-phutt!” 
of old Bill, chieftain of the outlaw band. 


UT before Lavalina had taken five steps 

she stumbled over a broken, upflung cake 
of hollow crust. She pitched forward and 
dropped through a hole that was just big 
enough to admit her little body—and no more. 
The hole was quite deep for all its narrow 
mouth. For a few minutes Lavalina lay on 
her side, stunned by the fall. Then she re- 
vived a little, hearing again, faint and far, 
the maternal call of a nanny and the sibilant 
“Sss-phutt!” of Old Bill. She bleated, but 
her little voice, weaker than ever, seemed swal- 
lowed up in that hole. 

She tried to get out, but there was no wall 
by which to climb. The pit spread out in a 
kind of chamber under the lava crust, and the 
hole in the lava roof, four feet overhead, was 
beyond her jumping powers, even had she 
had the strength. 

Lavalina bleated herself to sleep. After 
that she spent interminable hours—days?— 
bleating and sleeping, sleeping and bleating. 

Time and again she awoke to find herself in 
the same black place. Now it was the stars 
she saw through the hole in the roof, now the 
sunlight... . She was hungry and grew 
hungrier. She was thirsty and the recurring 
sun-glare of each tedious day made her prison 
hotter and more thirst-provoking. . . . 

Aiter a thousand years or two—so it seemed 
to Lavalina—she was too weak to bleat, even 
when she heard her kindred of the lava calling 
to one another on the black flow—sometimes 
quite near. She was no longer able to stand, 
but lay on her side in the mute misery of the 
abandoned, lost and dying. . . . She did not 
know why it should be so; only instinctively 
she knew she was doomed. . . . 

Now the lava is a terrible place in which to 
be in difficulty—a place with which a similar 
area of even the worst desert in the world does 
not compare. If a man dropped his hunting- 
knife, or even his canteen, and went back to 
look for it, finding it would be a great piece of 
luck. If that canteen had dropped, say, into 
one of the lava holes, or that hunting-knife into 
one of the crevices of broken crust, and the 


owner found it, it would be the one chance in 
something like a thousand—such a chance as 
might be considered nil. Yet observe, now, 
the workings of Chauce, and say if Lavalina is 
or is not a lucky goat, a mascot fit for heroes. 

The man and the boy were hunting, the 
estate manager acting as guide. They had 
hunted here and there all over the lava all 
day; yet their steps had traversed but an in- 
finitesimal portion of that great flow. Was it 
Chance or some more Humane Deity which 
turned their course in a direct line for that 
little hole in that vast black mass? 

Even at that, the manager stepped over the 
hole. One more chance was lost to poor little 
Lavalina. The boy, Kenneth, also stepped 
over the hole, and Lavalina’s chance for life 
was still more remote! Furthermore, these 
bipeds carried guns and were out to kill, not 
rescue, outlaws of the lava. 


ASTLY came the Boy Scout’s father. He 
was a large man and none too trusting of 
his weight on the lava crust. He did not like 
the look of that broken bit, which told of 
hollow crust. He picked his way gingerly, 
pausing only long enough to peer into the hole 
and wonder if that blackness was merely 
shadow or bottomless gloom. 

He was about to pass on—alas, r Lava- 
lina!—when something made him look again. 
There were two curious points of light down 
there—like a cat’s in the dark. 

“Great Scott!” he cried to the others. 
“What’s this? There’s some animal in this 
hole looking up at me!” 

The manager and the boy came hurriedly 
back. The scout dropped on his hands and 
knees and peered into the hole. A little drab 
head with comical white markings lifted, and a 
pair of amber eyes made their great appeal for 
mercy. The little mouth opened and Lava- 
lina tried to strengthen her appeal with a 
piteous bleat. But only a dry wheeze came 
from the parched throat. 

““Gee-whiz! It’s a little goat—the littlest 
I ever saw!” cried the boy. “Let’s help the 
poor kid out!” he added, remembering the 
tule, A Scout is helpful. 

The manager, despite his aversion to goats, 
felt that this was an exceptional case. He 
could neither kill that little outlaw nor could 
he leave it to a lingering death. He procured 
a solid chunk of lava rock and began to break 
away the crust, widening the hole. Kenneth 
helped—helped the more for the great idea 
that was coming into his head. 

When the hole was wide enough the manager 
reached down his long arm, lifted that little 
goat out by the scruff of its neck—it weighed 
like an empty paper bag—and laid it at the 
boy’s feet. The kid, in the last stages of 
exhaustion, just fell over on its side and lay 
there, its eyes wide open, full of misery and 
imploring. Twice it opened its mouth and as 
often a dry wheeze stood for a bleat. 

“Dad,” said the boy, “I want to saveit! 
Just let me take it in to the ranch and—and 
I'll feed it and take care of it, and——” 

Then the great idea exploded. 

“and take it to Honolulu and give it to 
my troop—Troop Four—for a mascot. For, 
oh, dad! that’s the luckiest little goat that ever 
lived!” 

His father looked all over the great black 
waste and then at the little hole and the tiny 
lump of living flesh to which Chance—or some 
more Humane Deity—had guided their ran- 
dom steps. 

“All right, son,” said he; and the manager 
nodded approval. 

The boy carried it most of the long way 
back to the ranch-house. The little goat lay 
limp as a rag in his arms. The boy was afraid 
it would die. But the tough strain of its 
blood and ancestry won out. It reached 
Huehue alive and there its dry lips closed over 
the nipple of a well-filled baby’s bottle swiftly 
prepared by the kindly hands of the manager’s 
wife. 

When it had finished the bottle it just rolled 
over and went to sleep. It announced its 
awakening with a quite lusty “Beu-eu-eu- 
euhhh!” And that was the first time a wild 
goat ever bleated within hearing of the ranch- 
house without some one reaching for a gun! 

Instead, its reviving hail to life was made 
the occasion of a little ceremony. It was felt 
that, before being taken to Honolulu, it ought 
to be shriven of its past record as a bold, bad 
outlaw of the lava. It was solemnly chris- 
tened— 

“Lavalina, Daughter of the Lava, Mascot of 
Troop 4, Boy Scouts, Honolulu.” 
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birds were unable to rise from the water for 
lack of wing room. In spots they pressed so 
closely together that many of the smaller 
ducks smothered to death. All of this was 
exactly as Paul had calculated it would be. 
It was a part of the supreme idea whose 
utterance had so terrified the loggers when he 
gave his earthquaking shout of victory from 
his seat upon the bunk-house roof. 

“Working under the driving urge of his in- 
spiration he had quickly fashioned an electric 
refrigerating system. From it ran two long 
cords each connected with an immense copper 
electrode. One of these electrodes he dropped 
into the water at each end of Lake Superior. 
Then tossing a rope into the center of the lake 
he had surveyed his work for an instant with 
the air of a conquerer. Then he pressed the 
starting button. 

“A shiver passed through the great flock as 
he did so; the water whitened and stiffened 
into immobility, and the birds ceased to bob 
up and down upon the waves. Their legs 
were tightly frozen into a solid sheet of gleam- 
ing ice. The grand plan had worked beauti- 
fully and it only remained to complete it. 

“Paul now brought his great fowling piece 
down to the bluffs and loaded it. It was the 
first and largest gun in history. More was to 
be heard of it later for it was the same Big 
Bertha with which the Germans bombarded 
Paris during the World War. Paul had 
pointed it toward the meridian and fired into 
the air over Lake Superior. When the spread- 
ing shot fell enough of the ducks were killed 
by the charge so that those left could use their 
wings. In their terror they all strove franti- 
cally to fly, and slowly, with much cracking 
and straining the whole vast frozen ice sheet 
rose into the air. The surface of Lake Superior 
in one unbroken expanse moved aloft into the 
sky. 

The long rope which he had tossed into 
the center of the water had frozen in with the 
birds and now hung over one edge. Taking 
its trailing end, Paul led his strange flock west- 
ward. 

“The loggers looked hungrily up at the 
cloud above. There was food in plenty within 
it but it was out of their reach. Even if they 
had it, there were no pots and pans to cook it 
in. They glanced uncertainly at Paul. 

“Their chief was rummaging in the tool 
shed. He brought out an odd shaped instru- 
ment and waded out in the middle of Lake 
Yellowstone. He had the first post hole auger 
and they watched anxiously as he began to 
drill a hole straight down to the center of the 
earth. Ina few minutes he tapped the hot 
central core of the earth and great clouds of 
steam arose. As the auger dropped through, 
the water drained out of the lake bed, down 
into the cavity below. Striking the heated 
rocks it turned to steam and blew up through 
the auger hole in a high cascade. The loggers 
ran back in alarm. It was little wonder. They 
had seen the first geyser and such a one as 
would have made Old Faithful look like the 
spray from a garden hose. The water con- 
tinued to flow back into the lake bed until it 
nearly reached its original level. A little of 
the water was blown up through cracks in the 





ground made by the explosion. These are the 
geysers, hot pools and mud volcanos which 
are there to-day. But, whereas, before its 
temperature had been near freezing, it was now 
boiling hot. / 

“The final moment was now at hand. It 
was exactly five minutes to one. Paul ran 
the lead rope through a windlass and hitched 
Babe, the blue ox to the free end. 

“Va, Babe!’ he called. 

“The big shoulders heaved forward and 
with a great beating of wings, the ice, ducks, 
geese and all plunged downward into the lake 
with an earthquaking splash. The ice sheet 
struck end first and plunged far under the 
steaming water. By the time the natural 
buoyancy of the mass overcame its momentum 
and brought it to the top, the ice had melted 
and the birds were nicely scalded and cooked 
to a turn. 

“The men did not stop to marvel at Paul’s 
wonderful feat, but with a shout they jumped 
upon logs and were soon gathering in the big 
waterfowl. Quickly improvising sweeps, they 
raked in the birds by the hundred ton weight. 
Ducks of every description varied with twenty- 
six varieties of geese, and together with the 
boiled fish that drifted ashore from the lake 
and a herd of elk that were scalded to death 
by the steam from the geyser, the loggers had 
a feast that has never been equalled. They 
ate for six hours without a single halt. Each 
man built a wall of bones and feathers about 
his plate that hid him from sight. 

“The ducks were fat from fall feeding and 
the banqueteers were soon calling loudly for 
water. The cooks were in despair. The lake 
was boiling hot, besides being filled with 
feathers and thousands of dead birds. There 
was no other water to be had. 

“The clamor soon reached Paul. He was 
only finishing the hind quarters of his seventh 
elk and did not let such a trivial problem dis- 
turb him for a moment in his enjoyment of his 
well earned meal. Grasping his iron shod 
driving stick, he thrust it down to bed rock in 
fourteen places in the valley. The sweet- 
flavored, charged water that flowed from these 
holes was the first soda water. There were 
ten different flavors ranging from strawberry 
to pineapple. These soda-water springs are 
curative as well as pleasant to the taste. They 
are there to this day and the bottled water 
from them is shipped to every first class 
health resort.” 

Sandy paused for a moment. The Green- 
horn glanced stealthily at the attentive circle 
of loggers. Not a shadow of a smile was to be 
seen on their sober faces. 

“Say, you fellows don’t believe all that 
stuff Sandy’s telling,’ he blurted out. 

The loggers scowled at him in silence. Then 
Big Ole turned to Sandy. 

“But how did they get the dishes for this 
dinner, Sandy? And I don’t remember you 
told us how Old Paul got his chilblains.” 

“So, I didn’t, so I didn’t,” agreed Sandy. 
“But that, as you might say, is another story, 
and it’s time to line up for mess.’ 

The loggers jumped from their bunks and 
filed out. The Greenhorn was last and there 
was a thoughtful look on his face as he went. 
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of rage, they launched their attack. They 
rushed at the two whites with uplifed toma- 
hawks. 

Lachlan, prepared for any move, called to 
Lewis not to fight but to make a dash for the 
brush. At the same time he knocked the 
Shawano leader off his balance and sent him 
spinning into the arms of the rushing Indians. 
This move blocked the attack for a moment, 
which was time enough for the slender, agile 
white boy to spring clear and follow Lewis. 
It would take the Shawanos at least another 
minute to get their rifles into play. But he 
had his own ready now. He called again to 
Lewis to keep going. 

“Tl cover your retreat,” he shouted,’ and 
fired, ending there and then the career of the 
first Indian to recover himself and give chase. 
Almost immediately another rifle spoke, and 
the big Shawano dropped dead. Lachlan 
thanked Heaven devoutly for Silent Scot’s 
marksmanship. Andy had shot his man 


1926 


through the head at a distance of a little less 
than a hundred and fifty yards. He could 
have done it at two hundred. Then the guns 
of Blue Arrow and Runner-on-the-Wind came 
into play. The three boys were running now, 
and reloading and firing as they came. With 
three Indians dead or badly wounded and 
their leader killed, the Shawanos became 
madly confused. They gave up the fight, 
ran to their horses, mounted pell-mell, and, 
plying whips frantically, raced down the trail. 
They did not attempt to return the shots 
fired after them by Andy, Tuleko and Blue 
Arrow, who had now reached Lachlan and 
Lewis. 

“Lachlan, I think you made me play a 
coward’s part,” said Lewis, grasping the boy’s 
hand. “But I didn’t venture to disobey you, 
as you so plainly felt that you knew exactly 
what you were about.” 

“Oh ay,” said Andy, answering for his 
cousin. ‘Ye see, Lachlan lived wi’ the 
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American games, American ideals of sportsmanship—these follow the 
C. A. wherever it goes. And American standards of foot-equip- 
ment, too. So, in Havana every man on this brilliant Y team plays in Keds 


This fast 
CUBAN TEAM 


plays in 


IKE star athletes every- 

where, the members of 

this fast Havana team found 

that Keds mean less fatigue, 
faster play. 

The Keds special basketball 
shoe grips the floor surely; it is 
dependable in the fastest play. 
Keds soles are light and springy. 
They cushion against shocks and 
jars. And Keds uppers are light, 
but they’re snug and strong to 









“METEOR” 


Special Keds basketball shoe. It 
has sponge rubber heel seat and 
narrow shank to support the 
arch. Its tough laminated sole 
gives a sure grip on the floor. 
White or brown with black trim 


Keds 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


protect against twists and sprains. 
There’s a special Feltex innersole, 
too, to keep your feet comfortable. 
And only Keds are so long-lasting. 
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Ask for these championship shoes 
by name, but be sure the name 
Keds is on the shoe. They come 
in all popular styles at prices from 
$1.25 to $4.50. They are made 
only by 
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Think and Grin 
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ME 


SAY ! You’RE A 
BRIGHT LOOKING 
YOUNG FELLOW 
MEBBE YOU'LL 
LISTEN TO 

















A PUMPKIN may be bright, but it is 
** usually at its brightest when it has nothing 
in its head but acandle. Old Idle Five Minutes 
it seems can’t get anything these busy days 
but a pumpkin to sit and listen to his old jokes. 
If the pumpkin had any brains and were as 
bright as it looks with a candle inside it 
would pull itself up and vanish in a cloud of 
| dust. We might be “‘some pumpkins” but we’re 
| not the kind that’s pie for OLD IDLE FIVE 
| MINUTES. Nosiree? Let’s see this month if 
we can’t be brighter than usual and scare him 
into forty kinds of fits. Senders of jokes pub- 
lished will be rewarded with scout diaries. 
Send your best. 





Liberal 
Doctor: I'll examine you for five dollars. 
PaTIENT: All right, Doc, if you find it, we'll 
split fifty-fifty. 





Change of Diet 

Lion TAMER (to assistant): Come back here; 
that lion isjtame, and besides, it was raised on 
milk. 

ASSISTANT: So was I raised on milk, but I 
eat meat now. 

No Good 

A corn syrup manufacturing company 
received the following letter: 

“‘Dear Sir: I have drunk three cans of your 


syrup and it has not helped my corns one bit.” 


A Spell of It 
“Ever had any trouble with dyspepsia?” 
“‘No, only when I try to spell it.” 


Some Salesman 
CLERK: Sorry, but we haven’t a book which 
contains the Gettysburg Address—but this 
book contains every word of that speech— 
shall I wrap it up? 
ASTONISHED PATRON: 
dictionary. 


Why! That’s a 


Suiting Him 
Customer: “I'd like to see something cheap 
in a straw hat.” 
CLerk: “Try this one and look in the mirror 
at your left.” 


With Hives 


“Excuse me,” he said, as he entered the 
country editor’s office. “You editors are 
supposed to know everything. How should I 
treat sick bees?” 

“With respect,” was the answer. 


Two of a Kind 


“‘What’s that piece of cord tied around your 
finger for?” asked Ashe. 

““My wife put it there to remind me to post 
her letter,” replied Beech. 

“And did you do it.” 





“No, she forgot to give it to me.” 


Where 


Jack: Where is the park? 
Joe: That’s simple, there isn’t any here. 
Jack: That’s funny look what that sign 


says, “‘Park Here.” 














Exercise 
THE SgurreE: “Do you give your dog any 
exercise, Mr. Hodge?” 
FARMER Hopce: “Oh yes, he goes for a 
tramp every day.” 


Guaranteed 

“You are certain,” the customer said, “that 
this century-plant will bloom in a hundred 
years?’ . 

“Positively, ma’am,”’ the florist assured her. 
“Tf it doesn’t, bring it back.” 

H’mm 

Bic GAME Hunter: I remember when I 
was in Africa ten years ago. A lion chased me 
into a cave which I blocked up so as he couldn’t 
get in. He waited outside for me for five days. 

TENDERFOOT: Golly! You must have just 
about starved to death in there. 

Bic GAME Hunter: Oh, no, I lived on milk 
all the time. 

TENDERFOOT: On milk! 
the milk? 

Bic GAME HunTER: I made the lion wait so 
long, I got his goat. 


Where’d you get 








Gone 
Jack: ‘‘What are you looking for John?” 
Joun (looking on the ground): “I’ve lost 
the crease out of my pants and can’t find it.” 


Timed 


“‘Hey!”’ cried the carpenter to his apprentice, 
“didn’t I tell you to notice when the glue 
boiled over?” 

“Yes,” answered the boy, “it was just a 
quarter past ten.” 


Sensitive 
SCOUTMASTER: Do you think that picture 
will turn out good? 
Troop PHOTOGRAPHER: The answer is in the 
negative. 


Caterpillars 

Bitty: Papa are caterpillars good to eat? 

FATHER: Why, Billy, don’t talk about such 
things at the table. 

MoTHER (getting curious): 
makes you ask? 

Bitty: I just seen one on papa’s lettuce, 
but it’s gone now. 


Billy, what 


Starting 
The successful business man was trying to 
impress the clerk. ‘Why, young man, I 
started out as a barefoot boy.” 
“Well, I wasn’t born with shoes on myself,” 
answered the clerk. 
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Creeks a long time an’ he kens what Injuns is 
up to an’ how to hold ’em off till ’tis safe to 
start shootin’.” 

“Lachlan bes’ white man for talk with 
Injun,” said Tuleko. ‘Blue Arrow bes’ scout. 
Tuleko bes’ runner. Wewoca bes’ cook. 
Silent bes’ shot.” Then he grinned and added: 
“Silent also bes’ man for make funny joke wit’ 
redheads.”” He met Andy’s stern frown un- 
abashed. 

“Well,” said Lewis, smiling, “the joke is 
off Andy now, and on Clark and myself. Two 
leaders of a great expedition, both of whom 
have carelessly run into ambushes and had 
to be saved by you boys—!” 

Andy’s face broke into shining beams: 
“Ay, ay! The joke’s off me! It’s off!” he 
repeated contentedly. 

There was no need to hunt, for the 
Shawanos had abandoned a goodly harvest 
of deer, buffalo and turkeys. The boys caught 
two Indian ponies which had been left behind, 
loaded the game on one of them and turned 
homeward—with Lewis riding the other. 

They had not gone far when they came on 
the body of a man who had been tomahawked 
and scalped, very recently, too. Andy at 
once examined his powder horn to see if his 
name were among the carvings in it. 

“Girty!” he exclaimed, handing it to his 
cousin. “But who killed him?” 

““What do you find?” Lachlan said to Blue 
Arrow, who was minutely inspecting the ground 
just above the hollow where the body lay. “I 
see. Those cuts in the ground, eh?” He gave 
them a brief, careless glance. ‘‘They mean 
nothing. Probably some fox has been digging 
there.’ Blue Arrow merely grunted and sug- 
gested that they hasten out of the danger zone. 
So, leaving the strange mystery of William 
Girty’s death unsolved, the party rode on at 
top speed. 

The Thanksgiving Dinner was a huge suc- 
cess. Long before it was over Clark had 


definitely engaged Barking Water as cook for 
the expedition; and, in an uproarious speech, 
he said that the laugh was on himself and Lewis 
—‘‘two poor babes in the woods.” 

“’Tis handsome o’ Captain Clark to tell a 
the boys what a mistake they made i’ laughin’ 
at me. But ’tis a fact that I’m no the sort o’ 
man to be giggled about. An’ ’tis best they 
should know it.” Silent Scot spoke with his 
old-time dignity. 

“It’s a good thing you had no red hairs to 
make a cook-charm, Wewoca,”’ Lachlan said to 
the ecstatic Barking Water, “because if this 
dinner had been any better it might have 
killed us!” 

Wewoca’s round eyes rolled at him strangely 
from under the large yellow hat, donned for 
this ceremonial. 

“On the contrary,” he answered in Creek, 
“T had many bright red hairs for the perfect 
cook-charm!” 

“Where did you get them?” Lachlan asked 
with curiosity. Again Barking Water’s round 
eyes rolled terribly. 

“The spirits attend to such matters,” he | 
said. ‘Whatever I need they put in my path— 
garlic or red hairs; the spirits plant one as 
easily as the other where Wewoca, Supreme 
Food Chief, will walk!” He moved on with 
a platter for Lewis’s table. 

“Do you know what he is talking about?” 
Lachlan asked Blue Arrow. The young Creek 
gave him an odd look. 

“Say nothing to Wewoca,” he counseled, 
“for at present it pleases him to be thought 
very intimate with spirits. That is why he 
makes such a mystery of Girty’s scalp.” 

“‘Girty’s scalp!” Lachlan jumped as if a gun 
had gone off behind his ear. Blue Arrow 
nodded. 

“Yes. You thought foxes had made those 
holes which we noticed near the body. No. 
They were made by a knife and with fingers. 
Foxes do not dig for garlic, my brother!” 


ry, 








Make Your Own Indian Costume 
(Concluded from page 27) 











always wore his shirt outside his trousers, 
therefore, the tail of the shirt is pinked, that 
is cut in little notches. The bands around 
the arms may be made of tin, and any scout 
that cannot make a tin band for his arm had 
better go to some finishing school for young 
ladies. 

Over the shoulders, like a pair of broad sus- 
penders, the Western Indian war shirt usually 
has a broad band of beading which extends 
down the back the same as in the front. It is, 
however, not necessary for you to do all this 
beadwork. Two strips of canvas or some simi- 
lar substance painted with bright colors to 
represent bead patterns requires little skill to 
manufacture and only care to stitch on to the 
shirt; the cross in the illustration represents the 
morning star, the other designs represent the 
heart and lungs, the border is of buffalo wal- 
lows and then your ah-de-a-da-we-sa or over- 
dress or wamus or war shirt is ready to wear. 

Next come the leggins (gise-ha). These 
may be made of any bright-colored cloth 
available, but an old blanket (e-yose) is the 
ideal material to make the gise-ha. All that is 
necessary is to sew a couple of pieces of tape 
at the top with which to garter them onto your 
legs, then to stitch the two sides together so as 
to allow broad flaps as shown in the illustra- 
tions. 

The leggins may be decorated by having little 
brass sleigh-bells, round brass buttons or 
rosettes running down the seam. The large 
illustration of the rosette is drawn from an 
Indian porcupine quill ornamented one; the 
smaller one shows how it may be made of 
different colored leather or heavy cloth fabric. 

The “bib” can be made of a piece of chamois 
skin that you can buy at the drug store. The 
top part or flap is tucked in, concealing the 
white man’s collar to the shirt. The ornament 
on the bib can be either bead work or it may 
be painted. The mystic design is the very 
highest honor mark among certain Indians and 
is tatooed on the breast. It is all symbolic. 
The first two pieces, for instance, on the 
sides are calumets or pipes used in solemn 
ceremonies. 
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The leggin with the rosettes in the illustra- 
tion has a band or strap sewed on at the top 
with the loose ends hanging below ending in 
sleigh bells. The loop is slipped over the belt 
that goes around the waist under the shirt 
and thus holds the leggins up. 

Any boy with gumption and patience should 
be able to fashion of material at hand himself an 
Indian costume as wild and savage and also as 
picturesque as that worn by real wild Indians 
who whooped it up in the wilderness and made 
life interesting for our ancestors. 

Next come your ah-ta-qua-o-weh or mocca- 
sins. I have already told you many, many 
times how to make moccasins, but if you want 
to be a real freshman, tenderfoot, short horn, 
shave tail, or chee-cha-ko, you can buy the 
moccasins at any novelty store at prices from 
eighty-five cents a pair up to almost any price 
you want to pay. 

Of course, no Indian ever appeared in full 
dress without a ga-de-us-ha or necklace. 
These necklaces were made of grizzly bear 
claws, of shells, of beads, of bones, of teeth or 
of almost anything handy; so we will gather a 
number of ga-nuh-sa or shells and with a wire 
nail, we will knock two holes in each shell, 
that is, if they are thin shells, by placing the 
shell upon a piece of wood and making the 
hole by carefully hammering the nail as the 
point rests upon the shell, but if they are thick 
shells, the hole must be drilled. When we have 
ten or a dozen shells so made each with two 
holes in it, then get busy and find a lot of 
chicken bones through which drill holes in 
order to string them as beads. After this is 
done, string a couple of large glass beads, 
then a bone, then a shell, then a couple of 
more beads, then a shell and then a bone, 
until the necklace ga-de-us-ha is finished; or 
better still, use wish-bones (gach-to-woch-gan, 
Lenape).* 

Now paint your face, get out your war club 
(ga-he-wa) and scalping knife (da-ya-no-a- 
qua-ta Ga-ga-nea-sa) and tomahawk (o-sque- 
sont) give a war whoop and enter the fray. 








* Delaware Indians. 








Why teams crack! 


ERHAPS you’ve seen it your- 


self. Two teams out there on 
the field, apparently evenly 
matched. For a while they see-saw 
back and forth. And then one team 
cuts loose. Their line rips open gaping 
holes. Their backs slash off tackle! 
Race the ends! Smash through cen- 
ter! And all this with a fiery dash— 
an irresistible nerve—that sweeps 
through and over the doggedly fight- 
ing defense. 
. . . and then something happens! 


Like a punctured balloon, the at- 
tack collapses. The team crumples. 
It becomes just eleven spent and 
weary warriors—losing warriors! Gone 
is the dash—exhausted the energy. 
The Captain dejectedly raises his 
hand. . . . Time’out! 


So teams crack! Or rather, eleven 
men crack, for the team is only as 
strong as the strength of its individual 
members. It’s an old, old story. Lack 
of condition—insufficient training— 
no physical reserve to successfully 
resume the gruelling struggle. 


Physical preparedness! It means so 
much to the team. It means so much 
to you as a member of the team—to 
you in just ordinary, every day life. 
Physical preparedness! So easy to 
attain. So easy to keep. For it’s just 
a matter of a few simple rules to fol- 
low. Plenty of fresh air and exercise. 
Sufficient sleep. Proper food. And, 
perhaps most important—no 
artificial stimulants! 


ulant called caffein’ Caffein irritates 
the nervous system. It interferes with 
digestion and often is the cause of 
sleeplessness and headaches. And, 
most insidious, it gradually saps away 
your physical reserve, by deadening 
the warning signals of fatigue. 


Seriously, fellows—you who want 
to be physically fit and ready—is it 
worth while to form a habit as harm- 
ful as the coffee habit? Is it worth 
while—when. you can have all the 
pleasure of a hot mealtime drink, with- 
out any of the bad effects? We refer 
to Postum. 


Here is a real drink—delicious and 
healthful. Made of wholesome, body- 
building whole-wheat and bran, skill- 
fully roasted, and sweetened a trifle 
. . . Postum is the favorite drink of 
millions of American boys. Easily 
prepared with hot (not boiling) milk, 
instead of the usual boiling water, 
Postum is just about the most nourish- 
ing drink in the world! 


We’d like you to try Postum. We’d 
like you to try it for 30 days—to give 
yourself a fair test of its beneficial 
qualities. We call this the “30 day 
test’. An army of boys have already 
made it—and benefitted. join them! 
We'll gladly send you a week’s supply 
free! And your grocer will supply 
Postum for the rest of the 30 days. 
Start that test right now, by mailing 
in the coupon! 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





“No artificial stimulants” 





means no coffee or tea. Mark 
this well! ...The average cup 
of coffee contains from 1% to 
3 grains of a harmful drug stim- 
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Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


Imerane-POGRUM. s «6 «-« 2. « £3) Chock 
(prepared instantly in the cup) . which you 
Postum CEREAL . Re - - O prefer 


P.— B. L. 11-26 


(prepared by boiling) 





Postum is one of the Postum Cereal Com- ree 
pene, Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, 

‘ost Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Street 
Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and 
Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer sells f 
Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in City 
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the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 
Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 





In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 


45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 











20 minutes, 
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“The first duty of any coach is to inspect 

his players’ footgear. Not only must shoes 

fit properly but every man should be 

equipped with a pair of shoes designed 

for championship play.” 

Dr. W.E. Meanwell, Basketball Coach 
The University of Wisconsin 





“Watch your feet- 


to get ahead in Basketball” says 
Dr. W. E. Meanwell, Wisconsin’s famous coach 


“No basketball player is any better than 
his feet!” 
Knowing this, Dr. W. E. Meanwell de- 
signed a shoe to stand the gaff in cham- 
—- contests. A shoe to absorb the 
tiring shocks to feet and arches; to spur 
the wearer on, not hold him back! 
The result—Dr. Meanwell’s “Intercol- 
legiate™’ is the finest footgear a champion 
ever wore. There are 7 unique advantages 
it offers you: 

Quick Pivoting—The sole has been built up 

just under the joint at the base of the big toe. 
This Pivot Tread makes it easy to pivot quickly on 
these soles that grip the floor. 

Cushion Protection—A sponge rubber cush- 

ioned heel seat is secured under the non-heat 
insole. It prevents jarring, blisters, bruises and 
““pounded™ heels. 

Arch Support—The special design of the 

elongated orthopaedic heel protects and sup- 
ports the arch at its weakest point. 


Stubber Toe Guards (Pat. applied for)—Six 

layers of rubber and fabric to protect against 
toe knocks and toe dragging. 

Light Weight—The whole shoe is light in 

weight but strong enough and rugged enough 
to withstand hard practice and gruelling contests. 

Perfect Fit—The forepart of the shoe allows 

expansion of the foot. The narrow heel fits 
snugly. The arch support puts the weight of the 
body where it should be—on the heel and ball of 
the foot—not on the toes. 

Long Wear—The whole shoe has a double 

foxing reinforcement and the best quality 
army duck is used in the uppers. 


Dr. Meanwell’s “Intercollegiate” is as 
ideal for gym work, handball, tennis, 
squash, etc. —as it is for basketball. This 
and other Servus Sport Shoes may be had 
in all sizes for men, women and children! 
Any Servus dealer will fit you. Prices: 
Men's (6-12) $5.00; Boys (234-6) $4.50. 


SERVUS 








Dr. W.E. Meanwell’s 
booklet, ‘The Making 
of an Athlete’ con- 
tains some new slants 
on.training which are 
of vital importance to 
anyone striving to keep 
fit for any. athletic con- 
tests. It will be sent free 
aren request. Writefor 


it. The Servus Rui 
Co., Rock Island, Lil. 
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'Puzzlecraft? 





SoM E of you scouts do not quite catch the 
idea of a Prize Puzzle. Please note that a 

prize is not given for solving a prize puzzle but 

|for making a puzzle so good that it wins a 

|prize. Four prize puzzles this month and all 

| quite easy to answer. How many scouts are 

going to send in complete sets of answers? 

| 

' 





For Original Puzzles 
Lindsay Wolfe, $2. William Gray, $1. 
Howard Wenk, $1. Conrod Penington, $1. 


For Puzzle Answers 
Edgar Welch, $1. Billee Walker, $1. 


Anagram 
Rearrange the letters in the following sen- 
tence and make the name of a statesman: 
CLOG LID IN A COVE 


GrEorGE G. MICHAEL 


A Coin Collection 
(Prize Puzzle) 


x 30 32 40 — 23 — 
A © 35 3 PP 

i ss = B= - 
zs =~ ©) tg =—- — 6 
- (See Se eee 
z-—- 7FJ7—- 0) — I 
x—- tt "4H—- 3=— 
x 20 26 34 6 S 3 
=z 2 — 8 35 7 
x 27 — 2 —- —- — 
x Qo 21 — 18 37 
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READING Across: 1. Familiar bills. 2. 
Queerness. 3. Judged, as in baseball. 4. An 
ugly old woman. 5. Merciful. 6. To teach 
in a systematic way. 7. People of a certain 
cold country. 8. A musical term meaning 


lively. 9. To decorate. 10. A room for 
— 11. A simple part of anything com- 
plex. 

When these words have been rightly 


guessed, the initial letter (indicated by stars) 
will spell the name of a gold coin of our own 
country. The letters represented by the 
figures from 1 to 5 will spell a coin of northern 
Europe; from 6 to 12, a coin of Holland; from 
13 to 16, a coin of our own country; from 17 to 
22, a copper coin of Austria; from 23 to 25, 
a small Japanese coin; from 26 to 29, a coin 
of Italy; from 30 to 32, a coin of Peru; from 
33 to 36, a coin used in countries south of the 
United States; from 37 to 40, a Chinese 
coin.—Linpsay WOLFE. 


Diamond 

Only the middle word reads the same up 
and down as across. 

1. In sport. 2. The probable nickname of 
the poet named in the sixth word. 3. A fine 
fur. 4. Retaliation. 5. Persons who effect 
changes for the better. 6. A Scotch poet. 
7. Scotch wildflowers. 8. Astate of emptiness. 
9. Tapestry. to. An insect. 11. In sport.— 
DoNALD OswILL. 


Letter Rebuses 
(Prize Puzzle) 


C; 4 A game. 


A Buffalo herds. 


ae. Mistakes. 


R 
my Dried grapes. 


| 4 
T O Floating bridges. 
S 
Howarp WENK. 


State Abbreviations 
(Prize Puzzle) 

Exampte: Add the abbreviation of a State 
to fashionable and make modish. ANSWER: 
Ala-mode. In the same way, add a State to: 

1. A measure, and make to slaughter. 

2. Wisdom, and make in abundance. 

3. For fear that,.and make to annoy. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


. Acute pain, and make durable. 
. Acircle, and make dyeing. 
. A delicate fabric, and make a fine house. 
. Embers, and make a Quebec vehicle. 
. Near, and make a Swedish seaport. 

9. A piece of baked clay, and make a 
woven fabric. 

10. To allow, and make a gentleman’s 
servant. ConroD PENINGTON. 


Cn an 


Connected Squares 
(Prize Puzzle) 


I. Upper Square: 1. To warble. 2. Notion, 
3. At hand. 4. Dress. 


II. LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. A_ serpent’s 


tooth. 2. A continent. 3. A number. 4. A 
Highlander. 
III. RiGHT-HAND Square: 1. A ray of 


light. 2. To reverberate. °3. The seventh 
king of Israel. 4. Turbulent crowds. 
IV. Lower SyuaARE: 1. Used by a weaver. 


























2. An imaginary monster. 3. Verbal. 4. To 
dissolve.—WILLIAM GRAY. 
A School of Fish 
(Prize Puzzle) 
l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
NiR|R/E;|L/IE;|N/|O 
9 10 I 12 13 14 15 16 
1'G\|H|T;|U;/E; ER 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
R YIN;|S/;|L/|U/G 
25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 
LiE;|C|N|E/;0/;T/D 
33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 
S|K;|C;A|iM/|C|O'S 
41 42 3 44 45 46 47 48 
LiIA;|H;|R;{|LILIY/E 
49 50 51 52 53 54 55 56 
MP K/E;|A/|R 
57 58 59 60 61 62 63 64 
N'O;!1;\;/C;R\'E/|P|M 
































By beginning at a certain letter and follow- 
ing the king’s move in chess (which is one 
square at a time in any direction) the names 
of eleven fishes may be spelled out. \The path 
from one name to another is continuous. 

Bitty H. BALpwin. 


Answers to October Puzzles 


An OcToBER ODDMENT. Initials, Hal- 
lowe’en. From 1 to 8, lanterns; 9 to 14, 
ghosts; 15 to 22, pumpkins; 23 to 26, bats. 
Cross-words. Haunts, apples, lodges, lemons, 
others, winker, elopes, embark, nicety. 

Frnat Acrostic. Finals, America; primals, 
C. Cross-words: 1. China. 2. Cream. 3. 
Cable. 4. Caper. 5. Calvi. 6. Civic. 7. 
Calla. 

ANAGRAM WorD-SqQuareE. Hate, alas, tamp, 
espy. 


CoNNECTED DrAmonps. I. R, rat, rajah, 


tap, H. II. H, red, heron, dog, N. III. Hs 
eat, haven, ten, N. IV. N, not, nomad, tag, 
D. 


NuMERICAL EntcMA. “I had rather men 
should ask why my statue is not set up than 
why it is.” 

CusE. From 1 to 2, plate; 1 to 3, point; 
2 to 4, eagle; 3 to 4, tease; 5 to 6, noise; 5 to 
7, nurse; 6 to 8, elate; 7 to 8, erase; 1 to 5, 
pun; 2 to 6, eve; 4 to 8, eke; 3 to 7, toe. 

Ziczac. William Ellery. Cross-words: 
Wash, Nice, cold, fall, Ohio, bail, mood, 
Peru, Nile, gill, Aden, Iran, yell. 

An Appep G. Gill, gone, gowns, glad, 
goat, ghost, gash, grain, gate, galley, glean, 
gloss, gaunt, grim. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








What One Book Did 


| (Concluded from page 20) 


| 








a world that has never been closed to me since 
that summer day whan I sat on the edge of 
the station platform in Liberty, Missouri, 
munching raisins—they were wormy, but I 
didn’t discover that until I had eaten most of 
them—munching raisins and reading the story 
of poor little ““Mas’r Davy bor’” and “Little 
Em'ly.” 

So, you see, a book may do a lot for a 
fellow, even when it may have been read only 
for the pleasure of the reading. The other 
day I was talking with a friend of mine, a man 
who has made an inspiring success of his life 
not only in a business and financial way, but 
in a very much larger fashion as the friend 
and helper of all who have come in contact 
with him, and he told me that the turning 
point in his life came when he was fifteen 
years old, in the reading of a book. 


E WAS the son of working people, and had 

to go early to work, himself. There were 

not so many educational advantages to be had 

in the town where his boyhood was spent—it 

was away up in the northern Michigan 

pineries—and it looked as if he was in for a 

hard-working life, with not much prospect of 
anything better than day-wages. 

“One day the unexpected happened,” he 
said, telling me of his early experiences. ‘‘The 
sawmill, in which I was a ‘shingle weaver,’ 
the boy who puts up the shingles in bundles, 
suddenly shut down; the lake froze early that 
season and no more logs could be brought 
down. Finding myself out of a job, I got to 
thinking over how little I knew and made up 
my mind to put in that winter, at least, in 
school. 

“T’ll never forget my talk with the principal 
of the school. After asking me a few questions 
the principal said, ‘Well, if I should put you 
where you belong, you’d go in the grades— 
fifth or sixth, maybe. But you are too big to 
go back there with those children. I’m going 
to try you out; put you in the first year High 
School and see if you can hold yourown. You 
can, if you really mean it.’ 

“Perhaps you think I didn’t have to work! 
I knew it was my chance to make good; maybe 
the only one I’d ever have; and I went at it 
like a bull ata gate. Wehadasmall telephone 
exchange in our town, with one girl operator 
who was on duty all day. I applied for and 
secured the job of night operator at ten dollars 
a month. There were only about forty 
’phones in the little town, and not many night 
calls, so I had a lot of time for study and read- 
ing, and you can bet I improved it. 

‘Somewhere along that first school year I 
got hold of a book. It was ‘Getting On in the 
World,’ by a man named Matthews. It was 
a series of essays, true stories, telling about a 
lot of world-noted men who had started from 
practically nothing and had won their way to 
the heights, and I fairly soaked on it. It 
opened a new world to me; a world in which 
effort, hard work, if it were only strenuous 
enough, was sure to win its reward. I said to 
myself, if these men could do such things, I 
can do them too—and I’m going to do them. 
And then I plugged away all the harder at the 
school work, thinking always of the men in the 
book when things looked discouraging. 

“T held my own during that first year in 
High School, and did even a little better; 
enough better so that, at the end of three 
years I had covered the four years’ course and 
was graduated. But you can write it down 
that I worked for it, night and day, as you 
might say; school in the daytime and the 
telephone office at night, earning in the third 
year thirty-five dollars a month in the tele- 


phone service as night operator and repair 
man. 

“After my graduation I told my father— 
he was a member of the school board—that I 


was going to apply for a position as teacher in 


the High School. He laughed at me, and I 
didn’t blame him. I was only nineteen, 
and had just got through being a schoolboy 
myself. He told me what I expected he would: 
that I’d have to convince the other three 
members of the board; that, in the nature of 
things, he couldn’t push his own son for the 
place. I convinced the other three—con- 
ditionally. They said they’d let me try it for 
just one month, and at the end of that time 
they’d have a man ready to take the place if I 
fell down. So, with a month in which to 
prove myself, I went at it. 

“Everybody said I’d fall down on the job, 
of course, and I don’t blame them, either. 
But by this time ‘Getting On in the World’ 
had got into my blood, and I didn’t fall down. 
Naturally, I had to work like a house afire 
to keep ahead of my classes, but three years 
of hard study had given me the work habit. 
I made a go of it through a year of teaching, 
and at the end of the year the board avanted to 
re-appoint me. But now I had hitched my 
wagon to a star, and I announced my intention 
of going to college; did go, and worked my 
way through, doing anything I could find to do 
at Ann Arbor during the college year, and going 
back to the ‘shingle weaving’ in the summers, 
and never, never losing sight of the vision I 
had got from the reading of that, to me, most 
inspiring book when I was fifteen years old. 
‘What man has done, man can do,’ was my 
motto, and I tried to live up to it.” 

At this point in my friend’s story I’m afraid 
I smiled. 

“You were what we used to know in college 
as a ‘greasy grind,’ weren’t you?” I said. 
“T’ve known a few of ’em—just missed being 
one, myself.” 

“Not on your life!” was the quick denial. 
“T was a normal boy, both in High School and 
college; had my part in the activities, par- 
ticularly in athletics, and mixed and mingled 
with the others. I’ve always believed that all | 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, and I 
still believe it, as my golf score will show. 
Don’t get the idea into your head that just 
because a fellow has an object in life and goes 
after it hot-foot, he can’t be like other fellows. 
He can. And I’ve carried that idea right 
along with me ever since. I’m carrying it 
to-day, as you very well know.” 


I DID know. My friend is in all respects a 

well-rounded man; big and successful in | 
everything he undertakes. The impetus given 
him at the turning point in his life by the read- 
ing of an inspiring book has never been lost. 
To-day he is the president of a great industrial 
company out of which he has made the truest 
success, both as a money-earning corporation | 
and as a social influence in the community it | 
has built up around its huge factory. | 

He has built, equipped and given to this | 
community the finest school building south of | 
the Ohio River, and to a greater extent than | 
any corporation head I have ever known, he | 
has the respect, the loyalty and the love of his | 
workmen. His name in business is a synonym | 
for honesty and fair dealing, and in everything 
he is and does, as president of his company, 
as the honored mayor of a city of a hundred | 
thousand inhabitants, and, best of all, as the | 
generous helper of scores of young people who 
are trying to get an education, he modestly 
gives the credit to the influence of a book that | 
he read when he was a boy of fifteen. 
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Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may submit to this department, THE READERS’ PAGE, an original short story, an 
article describing a camping or hiking trip, his observations of birds or animals, a poem, directions for making some 
article in which other readers may be interested, or a manuscript on any other topic he chooses. If the editors consider 





the contribution good enough to print they will accept it and pay for it. The following are the rules governing the depart- | 
| 


ment; 


Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may contribute. 


pe Manuscripts must be typewritten or written legibly in ink on one side of the paper only; folded, never rolled, and should | 





accomp by a stamped self-addressed envelope. 
In the upper right-hand corner of the 


first page of the manuscript must appear the words “For the Readers’ Page,” the 


name of the author and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone Scout, his rank and troop number; his address; the number of words 


in the manuscript. 


Short stories, accounts of camping, hiking, observations and so forth, must not cxceed 1,000 words; how to make articles 
must not exceed 250 words and should be accompanied by a diagram drawn in black ink, if possible in India ink. 
The editors ask that each contributor consid-r himself on honor to submit only Ais own criginal composition, but make | 


no demand for any statement or evidence that he does so. 
THE READERS’ PAGE, BOYS’ LIFE 


Address the lope thus: 
200 Fifth Avenue ae sities 


1926 


New York City | 





My Dad—— — ——-— 
Has Fisks Too 


That’s why Fisk bicycle tires appeal 


These famous 
Bicycles come 
equipped with 
FISK TIRES 


America 
Cleveland 
Columbia 
Crescent 
Crown 
Indian 
Iver Johnson 
Pope 
Rambler} 
Snyder 
Tribune 


to boys. The same high standard 
back of Fisk motor tires is back of 
the bicycle tires. They look and wear 


like Dad’s Fisks. 


Fisk Bicycle Tires are built to give 
lasting service and there are six dif- 
ferent styles from which to select. 


If you do not know the 
Fisk bicycle dealer in 
your vicinity, write di- 
rect to us and we will 
send you his name. 


The Fisk Tire Company, Inc. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 











FISK) 
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TIRES 
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Here is the treat 
that can't be beat/ 
PEPPERMINT 
FLAVOR 
Benefit and pleasure 


in generous measure! = 


After Every Meal 









Lone Scout Glenn Hick- 
man, Hudson, N. C. 


OR the past two years he 

has been a champion of our 
feathered bird friends. 

He has, continuously pre- 
pared and secured the publica- 
tion of articles in the interest 
of bird protection, feeding, 
housing, and the _ establish- 
ment of bird reserves. 

During the past twelve months, he has 
written over two hundred letters to boys 
encouraging them to take up work in the 
interest of bird life. As a matter of fact, he 
has really developed a Lone Scout Mail Tribe 
on the basis of bird interests; and states that 
he has joined all kinds of boys’ clubs avail- 
able to him for the purpose of getting ac- 
quainted with the 


Lone Scout 


e 






The camp was attended by 
47 farm boys, 45 from the 
State of Iowa, and 2 from the 
State of Missouri. Twenty 
counties were represented in the 
camp. 

Mr. Wallace says: “I never 
saw a finer group of boys to- 
gether in an Iowa Camp; they 
were all eager to learn, anxious 
to do team work, and not an 
idle moment from task to task.” 

The camp closed on August 5th and every 
Lone Scout at Camp received the credential of 
“satisfactory camper.” Thirteen received 
awards as “honor campers.” 

The officials and directors of the Lone Scout 
Camp were the same group who directed the 
troop camp of the Des Moines Council. Dr. 
Soule was camp Doctor. Glenn Custer was 

song leader, and 





men of tenor. 

He is urging every- 
body he comes in 
contact with to hunt 
with a kodak and 
never with a gun, 

During the past 
two years he has 
been instrumental in 
the establishment of 
eight bird sanctu- 
aries and has asked 
farmers to post their 
farm land for bird 
protection. 

A very interesting 


other scouts do. 


Lone Scout tribes, 


100% Lone Scout. 





Lone Scouts in Good Standing 


All Lone Scouts who are scouts in good stand- 
ing must reregister every year, just like all 
No Lone Scout honors, titles, 
medals, emblems, and degree awards can be 
won by Lone Scouts whose membership has 
lapsed. Check up right away and reregister if 
you have overlooked the matter for 1926;— 
Grand Councilors whose membership has ex- 
pired cannot vote for the regional council 
chiefs in October, nor can they hold office in 
wigwams, 
chartered by Long House. \ 

The reregistration fee for 1926 is 15c. 
January 1, 1927, it will be the same as that of 
all other scouts; so hurry, “‘pep”’ up and get 
into the Lone Scout Trail—be a live one, a 


camp _ supervisor. 
Mr. Mike Carter 
was swimming in- 
structor. The work 
in general was super- 
vised and directed 
by Scout Executive 
Fleming and Assis- 
tant Scout Executive 
Tillitson, of the Des 


and leagues Moines Council. 


In Interest of 

Lone Scouting 

and Rural Scout 
Work 

ONG HOUSE 


After 








set of photographs 
was received showing 
the bird sanctuaries and other Lone Scout 
activities along his line. 


Lone Scout Design Contest for Council 
Chief and Grand Councilor Designs 
N APRIL, 1925, Long House announced 
through the Lone Scout News of Boys’ 

Lrre a contest for designs of pins or emblems for 

Grand Councilors and Council Chiefs. This 

contest was to close on April 15, 1925. The 

scoring points to be awarded were: 


200 points for 1st place 
“ “ d “cc 


zoo 2 

75 “ 3d 
50 rT: ‘“ th ‘ 
25 “ “ 5th ‘“ 


The credit award, in each of the two divi- 
sions, for these points is to be credited to 
each contestant on his MERIT MEDAL 
records. 

The judging committee have turned in the 
following report: 

The Committee on Judging of Council 
Chief and Grand Councilor Designs Contest 
beg leave to submit the following report: 


Council Chief Design 

First award Robert R. Duke, Bellingham, 
Wash., 200 points. Second award Roy W. 
McDonald, Austin, Tex., 100 points. Third 
award Milton Hawk, Kansas City, Mo., 75 
points. Fourth award J. Hugh Taylor, 
Washington, D. C., 50 points. Fifth award 
Alfred Johnson, Renton, Wash., 25 points. 

A number of other miscellaneous designs 
were submitted but we are reporting only the 
five who are to be credited on the MERIT 
MEDAL program. 


Grand Councilor Design 
First award Frank S. Schmidt, Marysville, 
Kans., 200 points. Second award C. Malcolm 
Lapointe, Latchford, Ont., Can., 100 points. 
Third award Lawrence Ritter, St. Paul, Minn., 
75 points. Fourth award Harry Shain, New- 
ton, Mass., 50 points. Fifth award Bernard 
Osowski, Central Falls, R. I., 25 points. 
Special Committee on Long Scout Contest 
Designs 
M. L. OxENHAM, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


Lone Scout Camp Mitigwa, Des Moines, 
lowa 

OHN P. WALLACE, Chairman of our 

|“ Rural Scouting Committee, and Tribe 

| Chief of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe, has put 

over another very successful Lone Scout Camp. 





wants tribe 
guides, chiefs, and scribes to send their best 
programs for tribe activities to report in these 
colums. From now on, since the camping sea- 
son is over, we should try to develop our 
progressive tribe program, wigwam programs, 
make all the degrees, pass the three lodge 
tests, Tepee, Totem Pole, and Sagamore 
Lodge and then go on with the Merit Badge 
program winning Life, Star, and Eagle Scout 
Rank. Who will be the next to report achieve- 
ment in Lone Scouting? 


ALone Scout Does a ‘‘Good Turn” Daily 
“Goop TURNS DAILY” as a LONE 

SCOUT principle places the emphasis 
upon doing “‘good turns,” and helpful things 
with the understanding that the only return 
for the act is in the “I thank you” apprecia- 
tion and admiration of the one served and 
in the knowledge that unselfish service always 
makes a scout a better man and, therefore, a 
greater success in life. 

Unselfish service at home, in community, and 
for country is one of America’s greatest needs 
to-day. So come on, all Lone Scouts, let’s do 
our “Good Turn.” 


Felix A Danton, of Cleveland, Ohio, visited 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. (where he has spent his 
summer vacation for the past few years) 
incidentally, doing considerable Lone Scout 
work while there and with Robert Grubb, of 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., hiked all the way to 
Long House, making a stop-over at Camp 
Ranachqua, Kanohwahke Lakes, Tuxedo, 
N. Y. They both had a most interesting visit 
at Long House, meeting O. H. Benson, Direc- 
tor of the Lone Scout Division, B. S. A.; they 
also had the pleasure of meeting Chief Totem 
James E. West. 

From Long House, they again started on 
their journey, hiking all the way to the 
Sesqui-Centennial, Philadelphia, Pa., where 
both secured positions as_ ushers. From 
Philadelphia they hiked to Burnt Mills, 
Md., where they attended the District 4 
Rally; while there they met 51 of Washington, 
D. C., Troop Scouts in Camp, as well as 20 
Lone Scouts from Maryland, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania, at the District 4 Lone Scout Rally. 

Mr. J. Hugh Taylor, prominent Lone Scout 
of the Central-Eastern States, of Washington, 
D. C., headed up a very successful Lone Scout 
Rally at Burnt Mills, Md., in connection with 
the President Wilson Boy Scout Camp. 
51 scout troops of Washington, D. C., were in 
camp; 20 Lone Scouts from Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Maryland, and District of 
Columbia were in attendance. 
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Make that 
shot with a 







BASKETS 
BALL e 








IHE D&M _ Trade Mark on 

Athletic Goods is a sign 

of the highest standard of 
quality and workmanship. Lead- 
ing players use only top-notch 
equipment and when they see 
the familiar D&M Trade Mark 
on a Basket Ball they know that 
it is the real article. 


BASKET BALLS 


are supreme for speed, 
accuracy and durability. 


The new D&M Valve Basket 
Ball comes to you laced and ready 
for instant inflation. You simply 
blow it up with a pump. No 
inconvenience of unlacing, no 
bulging, always perfectly hard 
and smooth, strictly official in 
size and weight. 


Your local D&@M 
Dealer can supply you 
with D&M _ Basket 
Balls at all prices. He 
can outfit your team 
with well-fitting uni- 4 
forms in snappy 
colors, shoes that hold 
fast on slippery floors, 
pads, etc. — every- 
thing to help your 


game. 
































Send for our latest Catalog and Book of Official 
1 Basket Ball Rules —They’re free 


The DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 


Dept. S. PLYMOUTH, N. H., U.S.A. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





_ The Film 
Danger 


To which leading dentists 
lay many tooth and 
gum disorders 


At college and in “Prep’’ Schools, boys 
are combating dingy film in this new 
way. Success and popularity 
are thus increased. 


ANY of the commoner tooth and gum 

troubles, and most cases of so-called 
“off-color” teeth, are due to a film that 
forms on teeth which ordinary brushing 
does not successfully combat. That is 
what dentists tell us. 


Run your tongue across your teeth, and 
you will feel this film—a slippery sort of 
coating. Film absorbs discolorations and 
thus makes teeth look dull and dingy. It 
breeds germs and bacteria and invites tartar, 
decay and pyorrhea. It is a menace to 
tooth and gum health that must be con- 
stantly combated. 


Thus dental authorities now seriously 
urge that film be removed at least twice 
every day—in the morning and at bedtime. 
One can’t expect glistening teeth and proper 
gum protection unless this be done reg- 
ularly. 


To do so obtain Pepsodent—a special film- 
tremoving dentifrice most dentists favor. It 
curdles the film, then removes it and polishes the 
teeth to high lustre in gentle safety to enamel. 
It combats the acids of decay. It acts, too, to 
firm and harden the gums; thus meeting, in many 
ways, the requirements of modern dental findings. 


Old-time dentifrices did not adequately fight 
film. That is why this modern protective way, 
as a twice a day habit in your home, and at least 
twice a year calls on your dentist, are being widely 
advised. 


Accept Pepsodent test for boys 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush teeth 
this way for 10 days. Note how thoroughly film 
is removed. The teeth gradually lighten as film 
coats go. : 











FREE—Mail coupon for 10-day tube to The 
Pepsodent Company, Dept. 728, 1104 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, IIll., U.S. A. 


Name 
Address 
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"The Flight of the | 
| Gray Goose i 
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sweating as though they had been in a Turk- 
ish bath. 

} “Whoosh!” said Win, mopping his face 
with his handkerchief, “‘if I can live through a 
scramble like that and not burst the old bellows 
wide open, I’ll sure sign up for the track team 
next year—what? How about it, Darb? 
Think we’ve made good?” 

Darby had crawled to the edge of the cliff 
with the field-glass and was scanning the depths 
below. 

“Can’t see a thing in the woods,” he re- 
ported; “trees are too thick. But I can hear 
the dogs faintly. I think they’ve gone down- 
stream in the ravine.” 

“Confound their noses!” panted Win, sitting 
up quickly. “I hope they won’t strike our 
back trail and lead those scoundrels to the 
plane! That would spill the beans all over 
the place!” 

Further ‘ground sweepings with the binocu- 
lars during the next half-hour removed the fear 
of that danger. Though their position on the 
cliff summit was not directly above either the 
cabins or the mine, both the cabin clearing and 
the dump head were clearly distinguishable 
even with the naked eye; and with the excel- 
lent glass every movement could be seen. 
Taking turns with the glass, they saw that the 
two teams had been unhitched and the wagons 
had been drawn aside as if they were to be 
retained as a part of the working equipment. 
As nearly as they could make out, the China- 
men were busy making the smaller cabins 
habitable, and these activities were still going 
on when the three gun-bearing white men came 
into the clearing from the direction of their 
hunt. They were followed by the dogs, and 
had evidently given up the chase. 

““Which means that they didn’t get a sight 
of us, and thus endeth the first lesson,” said 
Win, stretching himself luxuriously upon the 
sun-warmed surface of their lookout rock. 
““What happens next will depend upon how 
much or how little Givens and Badger can 
trust the man with the big hat. You’re the 
doctor, there, Henny, because you are the only 
one who has made the—er—acquaintances of 
these two thugs. What do you say?” 

Henry gave his opinion promptly. “Givens 
would take the big man in; he said so two or 
three times. But Badger doesn’t want to— 
won’t if he can help it. They’ve got the gas for 
an excuse for keeping Ackerman out of the 
mine today. Tonight will be the time when 
they will try it again.” 

“‘T think so, myself,” Darby put in. Then: 
““We’re completely out of it up here; we can’t 
turn a wheel, whatever they may do. But we 
can at least keep a watch on the dump head 
and see if anybody goes to it.” 

Accordingly, the watch was maintained all 
through the remainder of the forenoon, the 
three of them taking turns with the glass to 
relieve the prolonged eye-strainings; and 
though the camp activities in the cabin clear- 
ing were kept up, with a fire started in the forge 
of the blacksmith shop from which the faint 
clink-clink of drill sharpening floated up to 
their lookout height, the mine was left un- 
visited. 

It was after they had made a most frugal and 
much-delayed luncheon—frugal because they 
didn’t know how long their slender stock of 
provisions would have to last them—that they 
saw a thin column of smoke rising from the 
forest some distance above the mine mouth. 
Win trained the glass on the smoke column 
and after a bit of careful adjustment got it in 
focus. 

“A little bare spot in the woods, and a man 
setting fire to dead branches and throwirg 
them into a hole in the ground,” he reported. 
“That will be where the air shaft comes out, 
I take it. I can’t make out which one of the 
three it is, but I should guess it’s Badger.” 

“He is trying again to ventilate the work- 
ings,’ Henry offered. “If the fire doesn’t go 
out, it will show that he is succeeding.” 

“Tt isn’t going out; it is burning better—or 
at least smoking more—all the time.” 

Darby crept to the cliff edge and looked 
down, shading his eyes with his hands. 

“Heis getting ready for tonight,” he asserted. 
“Watch him, Win, and see that he doesn’t go 
down to the mine portal—not that we could do 
anything if he does.” 

Win laughed. “You're right; watching him 
isn’t going to hold him back. But if you say so, 
I'll take a couple of long-range shots at him if 
he starts that way.” 

“You know well enough I didn’t mean any- 
thing like that,” Darby protested. 














Let your Kodak 
Keep the Fun 


“Let the ‘spare’ do the work,” said Tug— 
and the “spare” obliged. 


Such ingenuity deserved a picture, and 


Jim and his Kodak got it. It’s one of the 
best in Jim’s collection—but they’re all 
good. That’s the way with a Kodak—good 
pictures right from the start, as you, can 
easily see for yourself. 


Brownie cameras (Eastman-made) $2 up 
Autographic Kodaks $5 up 
At your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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HATS PROTECTION 
FOR YUH/ 











* Quick protectiona new use for the handy candy cough drop 


BE PREPARED 


The hardiest, huskiest fellows ~ Your throat is the great 
are not the ones that are reck- danger spot when you are out- 
less or foolhardy. The true doors. But you can easily 
woodsman successfully faces protect that throat against 
danger because he’s careful. danger with a box of Smith 
He’s prepared. He knows how Brothers’ cough drops. 

to defend himself against dis- It’s good sense and good woodcraft 
ease as well as against animals, to take a simple precaution like that 


. and Smith Brothers’ cough drops 
Often aes, J simple pre taste good. Take a box along whenever 
caution will ward off coughs 


"re outdoors, 
and colds that might lay you up “7 “o 


2 Two kinds: S-Bs (licorice) 
or lead to more serious trouble. or Menthol (orange box) 


“The cheapest health insurance tn the world” 


SMITH BROT 


5c 














WHE CANDY COUGH DROP 











What’s Wrong 
Here? 


The answer to this question and other Boy 
Scout information is given in the Brown & 
Bigelow Official Boy Scout Calendar. It 
carries a beautiful painting by Norman 
Rockwell—a Boy Scout subject especially 
painted for this calendar. There’s a busi- 
ness man in your town that would be glad 
to see this calendar. Ask your scoutmaster 
for this man’s name and send it in to us. 
He'll appreciate it. 


SCOUT EXECUTIVES 
Have you seen these greeting cards espe- 
cially designed for Scout Executives? 
Sample sent gladly on request. 








BROWN & BIGELOW, 
Quality Park, St. Paul, Minn. 


I am interested in seeing samples of the Boy Scout Calendars by Norman 
Rockwell, together with details of a constructive advertising plan in connection 
with the Calendars. No obligation. 
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Name of Boy Scout 


Win kept the glass at his eyes, and after 
a little he said, “‘the worst’s about to happen, 
fellows. That scoundrel, whichever one he is, 
is leaving the smoke signal and heading straight 
down the slope toward the dump head!” 

Of course, skied as they were on the sum- 
mit of a distant height, they could do nothing 
but look on. Almost at once the fire-builder 
disappeared in the forest and they saw noth- 
ing more of him until he emerged on the 
mine bench and made his way to the dump 
head. 

“He has gone into the mine!”” Win, who was 
still looking through the glass, told the others. 
“I guess that settles it.” 

But, apparently, it did not settle it. In much 
less time than it would have taken him to pene- 
trate to the end of the locked drift and return, 
the man they had been watching reappeared 
on the dump head, and, after hesitating for 
a moment, struck off in the path leading to the 
cabin clearing. 

“He was only testing the air,” Henry sug- 
gested. “He could tell, by going in just a little 
way, whether or not the air-shaft chimney was 
drawing.” 

“And it is drawing; if it wasn’t, he’d come 
back and make more fire,” Darby putin. Then 
he appealed to Henry. ‘Will the air be clear 
enough so they can get in to-night, do you 
think?” 

“I should imagine there wouldn’t be any 
doubt of it,”” Henry decided. “In fact, I doubt 
if there is any of the gas left in the workings, 
right now. It has had quite a long time to 
work its way out.” 

Win laid the glass aside and sat up. 

“That being the case, we have come to the 
point where we’ve simply got to fish or cut 
bait,” he announced. “‘To-night the dead body 
of poor old Abner Hubbell will disappear for 
good, and what we do to prevent it must be 
figured out between now and dark. Sugges- 
tions are in order.” 

For quite some time every expedient they 
could think of was discussed and dismissed as 
either impossible or promising no clinching 
results. Into this category fell Win’s suggestion 
that they might get into the mine ahead of 
Givens and Badger at nightfall and attempt to 
hold it by force of arms with their single weapon 
against the two murderers; this, and Henry’s 
bright idea of creeping down to the cabin clear- 
ing in the early darkness and giving the newly 
settled campers something else to think about 
by setting fire to the cabins. 

It was Darby who pointed out that any and 
all such expedients lacked the prime factor 
of a successful finish. 

“Nothing we’ve been talking about, so far, 
offers anything more than a little delay,” he 
objected. ‘‘We might be able to keep thosc 
fellows out of the mine and guessing for a day 
or so, but in the end we’d have to give it up. 
Suppose we took your plan, Win; got in ahead 
of them and tried to stand them off by shooting 
at them: we might be able to keep them from 
rushing us, though I doubt even that. But 
they wouldn’t need to rush us. All they’d have 
to do would be to sit down outside and wait 
until we got hungry enough to come out.” 

Win nodded in token of surrender. ‘“ You 
are right, as you usually are,” he admitted. 
“But what about Henny’s notion? If we could 
manage to burn the commissary and their sup- 
plies, they’d have to go away and get more, 
wouldn’t they?” 

At this, Henry hastened to pull down his own 
small air castle. 

“T guess that notion of mine was just fool- 
ish,” he said. ‘“‘That solid log cabin wouldn’t 
burn so fast but what they could put the fire 
out, with all the help they have; or at least save 
the provisions. Cross it off.” 

“Wait,” Win broke in. ‘“There’s a way it 
could be done, at that. The woods are pretty 
dry: if we should set them afire in four or five 
places around that clearing—” 

Darby shook his head. 

“Nothing like that, Win. If we should start 
a forest fire, there’d be no end to it; it wouldn’t 
leave a stick of timber standing in this whole 
canyon. No; we are dodging all around the 
main thing and the only thing; that is to get 
word to the authorities at Cody. There is 
only one sensible thing to do. You can get out 
alone in the airplane, Win; and if you wait until 
after dark you can do it safely; they won’t be 
able to see you and shoot at you. Now that we 
know approximately where we are, I can give 
you the course. Father has a map of the mine 
and its location, and, as I remember it, it’s not 
over sixty miles due west of Cody, though it 
may be more by the trail.” 

“But that would be throwing up our hands!” 
Win protested. ‘Before a posse could get in 
here, those fellows would have time to bury 
the body and cover their tracks completely!” 
“We'd still have Abner Hubbell’s diary,” 

















said Henry. “That ought to convict them— 
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Hurled 25 
Stories to 
Cement= 


picked up unbroken! 


Traffic stopped to watch 
this test.of the Parker Duofold 
Non-Breakable Barrel 


The new Stevens 

Chicago, largest 
hotel in the world, 
will open about 
March 1, 1927. 


Where 
the pens 
landed > 


Wouldn’t You Like toTake 
this Sturdy Pen to School? 


ES, traffic stopped as 

big Frank Ketcheson, 
Supt. of Steel Construc- 
tion for the Geo. A. Ful- 
ler Co., hurled two Parker 
Duofold Pens from his 
perilous foothold ona 
slender steel girder of 
the new Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 

One pen struck on as- 
phalt, theother on cement 
—away they bounded 
into the air, then landed 
in the street—unbroken! 

We wanted to give the 
public actual proof that 
the new Parker Duofold 
Pens with Permanite bar- 
rels do not break. 

Get this sturdy black- 
tipped lacquer-red beauty 
at any good pen counter. 
But look with care forthe 
stamp ofthegenuine“Geo. 
S. Parker Duofold.” That 
means the point is guaran- 
teed 25 years for wear and 
mechanical perfection. 


Parker Duofold Pencils to match the 
Pens: Lady Duofold, $3; Qver-size Jr., 
$3.50; °'Big Brother’’ Over-size, $4. 


THE Parker-PEN-COMPANY 
JANESVILLE, Wis. 
OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO. ATLANTA 
DALLAS . SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO, CANADA 
LONDON, ENGLAND 











































Duofold Jr. $5 


Lady Duofold $5 


November 
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Everdri can be easily 
carried just by slipping 
it on your belt 


A complete 
waterproof 


first-aid kit 


For just a few hours 
of your spare time 


| Abbess. been caught in the 
woods in a rainstorm? 
Didn’t you wish you had some- 
thing dry to carry things in? 

That’s just what EVERDRI is 
—a neat compact nickel case—. 
absolutely waterproof! You can 
even dip it in water without a 
drop getting inside. Just the thing 
to keep matches and other ar- 
ticles safe and dry. 

And inside your EVERDRI 
you'll find a complete first-aid kit 
for campers—compress bandage 
—iodine and brush—Band-Aid— 
and a first-aid chart that tells you 
just what to do in emergencies. 

7 7 7 
You:can have an EVERDRI for just 
a few hours of your time. Think of 
it—a dandy camper’s kit that won’t 
cost you a cent of money. 

Thousands of boys have already 
won an EVERDRI. Let us tell you 
how you can win yours. Just tear out 
the coupon at the bottom of page and 
mail it to us for complete instructions. 
Complete first-aid 
equipment carried 


in a compact water- 
proof case 






Dept.F, 
P. O. Box 17, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Please tell me how to win an EVERDRI 
camper’s kit. 


Name 





Street 





City. 
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or at least raise a question as to their right to 
the mine.” 

At this mention of the diary, Darby put his 
hand to his pocket and his jaw dropped. The 
gesture was followed by an instantaneous 
slapping of other pockets—all of them. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for December.) 


Synopsis of ‘*The Flight of the Gray 
oose”’ 


Win, Darby and Henry, fold friends and com- 
panions on ‘‘The Cruise oi the Cuttlefish,” meet 
on a ranch in Wyoming. Win has an airplane, . 
“the Gray Goose,” and the boys decide to fly to” 
Yellowstone Park, two hundred and fifty miles 
distant. They had covered a good part of the 
distance when a blinding storm came up and they 
became lost over the mountains. To make matters 
worse, the oiling system goes wrong and they are 
compelled to make a forced landing in a narrow 
gorge. 

It proves impossible to get the ‘plane into the 
air from the gorge, so the boys climb out to find 
themselves near some deserted mining shacks. 
Strangely enough one of the shacks contains 
fresh food brought into the wilds recently. Search- 
ing further they enter the abandoned mine only 
to discover to their horror the murdered body of 
a man. 

This proves to be the body of Abner Hubbell 
partner of Darby’s father in the ownership of the 
mine. This brings the boys actively into the 
mystery and they vow to prove that Abner’s 
two helpers murdered him. That night Henry 
sneaked up to a cabin to which the desperadoes 
had returned and had crawled inside to hear what 
they were saying. 





To the Roof of the | 
| World ) 


(Concluded from page 11) 
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days, bought supplies, and arranged to have 
our specimens sent out through Russia with 
Cherrie and Cutting. 

Early in October we started for the moun- 
tains. Soon it became bitterly cold. Snow 
flurrries swept around us as we rode. A biting 
wind whirled down the valleys. There were 
no trees, so when we camped in the evening we 
had no roaring fires. Our fuel was yak dung 
which burns with a pungent odor and gives 
only enough heat to cook, not to warm a tired, 
cold man. As we rode along we met natives 
and learned from them where the best poli 
country was. 

At the first place we stopped we found no 
good rams, only females and yearlings. 

Next morning before dawn we were off again. 
We started riding yaks, but it was too cold, | 
we got off and walked. When we sighted our 
game it was on the move again. All day we 
followed, climbing mountains 17,000 feet high. 





























We floundered belly-deep through snow drifts. | 
We crawled hand over hand up rocky cliffs. | 
At last in the afternoon we came on them lying 

down some eight hundred yards away across | 
the valley. Flat on our stomachs we wormed 
our way toward them over snow-drifts. When 
we were still more than four hundred yards | 
away we noticed a blizzard sweeping up the | 
valley. It was a case of now or never, for the | 
moment the blizzard reached us we would lose 

sight of them. Settling ourselves carefully, | 
we fired and were fortunate enough to hit. | 
They ran by us single file, two hundred and 

fifty yards away—a splendid picture, the’great | 
spiral horns silhouetted against the snow. 

We fired again at the two leaders we had | 
wounded, but though we hit again, they still | 
kept on and vanished over a ridge. 


through the deep snow as fast as we could 
afterthem We had not gone more than a few 
hundred yards when the blizzard engulfed us 
and everything was blotted out in the whirling 


white of the snow. There was nothing to do | 


but go back to camp. 

Again, the next mornng we started. All 
day we searched without success. We were 
thoroughly discouraged and thought we had 
lost them. Fortunately, a native who took 
another route found them both dead within a 
few yards of each other at the head of a ravine. 
We had been close to them, but they were 
hidden by overhanging crags. 

During the next week we hunted, completing 
our groups. When we got our last two good 
rams and arrived in camp, the snow and ice 
caked in. our beards. Rahima, who had a 
healthy respect for winter in the pamirs, said 
“Good luck, gotum poli, going.” 

Next morning we were on our way to the 
mountain passes. One after another was 
crossed. We traveled down through the Hunza 
valley,where lives the Mir of Hunza, who claims 
descent from Alexander the Great and a fairy. 
We passed the Burzle in a blizzard. Finally, 





Together | 
we plunged down to their trail and struggled | 





on November 8th, we crossed the Trajbal 
pass. Below us lay Wular lake and the | 
pleasant valley of Kashmir. Our long trek 
through Central Asia was done. | 








earn for 


yourself ~ 


ARE you always wishing for something? Do you need a 
new foot-ball, or a three tube radio? Would: you like to 
have spending money every week? You can very easily 
make these wishes come true. 


EVERY week thousands of fellows, just like you, are earn- 
ing money and winning prizes. These fellows are Crowell 
Junior Salesmen. They give a few minutes of their spare 
time to delivering the three best known magazines in 
America to regular customers. Membership in this great 
organization is open to you. 


YOU need no experience to start. We will teach you how 
to get your customers and you will be reaping in a short 
time the things you wish for. 


THIS coupon will bring you the Big Book of prizes, show- 
ing over 200 articles you can win. It will start you on the 
happy road to money and prizes. Don’t be a dreamer. 
Make your wishes come true! 


Clip this coupon and mail it now! 


Mr. J. Thayer, Department 11, 
The Crowell Publishing Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


I want to earn money and win prizes. Please show me how. 
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GROWING BOYS 


need a constant and abundant supply of energy 
to meet the heavy demands of school and work 
and play. ' 


Store up health, gain vitality with every bite of 


Shredded Wheat 


—Nature’s own food tonic. Contains the body- 
building elements of the good whole wheat 
grain in easily digested form. BRAN, SALTS, 
PROTEINS, CARBOHYDRATES and VITAMINS 
nourish muscle, bone and brain, tone blood, 
snap up the entire system. 


Begin eating Shredded Wheat today, for any 
meal. Serve it with milk or cream, sugared to 
taste and topped off with stewed prunes or 
fruits. Eat it as a warming porridge for cold 
day food contentment. 














SAY = hasn’t that 
_ Engine got Speed! 


iB iy say it has, Jack. This old lathe sure hums 
since we got that new Empire Engine. 

“See, Bill, how this throttle works. She sure 
goes when you give her the gun. And with 
electricity heating the boiler we have a full head 
of steam all the time.” 

You, too, will have as much fun as Bill and 
Jack when you get your Empire Electric Steam 
Engine. You will find a model you will like in the 
four steam engines or the hot air power engine. 

See the Empire Electric Engine display at any 
hardware, electrical or t store—or send 
for illustrated folder showing complete line. 
The finest toy a boy ever had for mechanical 
instruction and fun. 


METAL WARE CORPORATION 
Sales Office, Chicago, Ill, Factory, Two Rivers, Wis. 





HORIZONTAL TYPE — B-30 
1. Steam whistle. 2. Throttle. 3. Water je. 4. Smoke- 
stack and filler cap (safety vaive inside). Cylinder. 
6.. Fly-wheel. 7. i pulley. 8. Seamless copper 
boiler. 9. Cast base. 10. Electric socket plug (no danger 
of fire). All aceurately machined. 


<for> EMPIRE ELECTRIC STEAM ENGINES <a> 
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The old hut contained but one room. The | 
floor was of rocks and packed clay. The walls 
were of lumber hewed out by hand and gave 
the impression of being very old. Overhead, | 
a few rough boards were laid on the rafters, | 
forming a platform up to which a rickety ladder 
led. The only signs of habitation were some 
blankets piled in one corner, two empty bean | 
cans near the fireplace, and the wood in the 
corner. Spiders had taken possession of every 
available place to spin their webs. There 
were no windows. 

A slight sound at the door attracted the 
boy’s attention and sent a cold shiver down his 
back. The door swung open and the largest 
man that John had ever seen stood in the 
portal. He could not resist an exclamation. 
The giant was at least six and a half feet tall 
with a heavy black beard and shaggy hair. 
His only garment was an old pair of overalls 
that appeared in imminent danger of falling to 
pieces. A long rifle was held in his right hand. 
After a deathly silence he spoke in a voice that 
seemed to come from a cave. An explanation 
of John’s presence was demanded. With a 
voice as steady as he could hold it, the boy 
told his story. A grunt was the only response. 
Without uttering a sound, the mountaineer 
reached toward the corner, pulled out a blanket, 
handed it to the thoroughly frightened young 
man, and pointed toward the ladder. 

With trembling knees, Mitchell managed to 
ascend to the loft and to wrap himself up in 
the blankets. The light was dim up here but 
the boy guessed that several boxes piled at one 
end of the planks were provisions. He could 
see what was transpiring in the room below 
through a crack. The man wasted no time in 
going to bed. After rolling up in his blanket, 
snores could soon be heard. John was restless. 
All sorts of fancies passed through hismind. A 
recurring thought was that the man was a 
bootlegger, a not uncommon thing in the 
mountains. A thousand possibilities might 
occur before morning, but John had no alter- 
native other than to remain where he was. At 
last he dozed. It seemed that he had been 
asleep only a few minutes when a noise 
awakened him. The rain had ceased. The 
fire had burned low. 

John peeped through the crack and cringed 
before the sight that met his gaze. The man 
was creeping toward the ladder with a long 
knife between his teeth! His object was plain. 
To put the engineer out of the way in order 
that he could not tell what he knew was his 
intention. The boy was horror stricken. He 
was unarmed and dared not stir for fear the 
man would hasten his work. The giant was 
slowly climbing the ladder. His bearded face | 
held a set expression. The boy groaned in- 
wardly. After a seeming eternity had passed 
the man reached the platform and began 
crawling on his hands and knees toward the 
helpless body of the boy. Now he was bending 
over him. John tried to scream but could not. 
Slowly the mountaineer took the knife in his 
hand, brought it to a position above the boy’s 
head, and—cut a slice of bacon for breakfast 
from the side of pork hanging there. 


The Ant’s Revenge 
By Clare Hess 


NE day when mowing the lawn, I dis- 

covered a small ant hill. I decided to 
burn it because it does not look good on the 
lawn and it is difficult to mow around it. I 
got some matches and burned the hill. 

The ants swarmed out, seemingly by the 
thousands, before their abode was destroyed. 
I watched the procedure with interest, until 
suddenly I felt a funny sensation in my foot, 
I was wearing a pair of old tennis shoes, which 
had holes in the soles. Some of the ants had 
withdrawn to find a new home and had crawled 
into the inside of my shoes. and Oh! boy, What 
a feeling! Oh, what a sweet revenge! 


‘Rah! Rah! Brutus!’’ 
By Scout Marvin Bradford Angier 


HE stands were in an uproar! Hats were 

tossed wildly into the air by the excited 
mobs; radio announcers were jabbering hur- 
riedly into their microphones; newspaper re- 
porters were breaking pencils right and left; 
even the popcorn and tonic vendors momen- 
tarily halted their shrieks to gaze at the pro- 
ceedings! 

Rome was ahead. The mighty eleven, 
guided by cool-headed Quarterback Cesar, had 
twice hewed its way through the strong Hel- 
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Any type of hair can be made to lie down 


958 College Men 


tell how they keep 
their hair in place 


If your hair is unruly you naturally 
wonder, “‘“How do other fellows keep 
their hair in place?”’ 

That is what we wanted to find out, 
too. So we went out and actually talked 
to 958 college men—to get the facts. 

And here they are!—the hair dressing 
that college fellows overwhelmingly 
prefer to all others is—Stacomb. 

Let us send you a generous sample of 
Stacomb, free—and after the first day 
you will know for yourself why so many 
fellows prefer this dressing. 

Stacomb will keep your hair smoothly in 
place, all day long. 


Yet Stacomb never leaves your hair greasy 
nor sticky. Nor dry and brittle, as water 
makes it. Stacomb helps to prevent dandruff. 

Stacomb now comes as a combing cream (in 
jars and tubes) and also in the popular new 
liquid form. At all drug and department 


stores. 
FREE 
OFFER — £E9 





Standard Laboratories, Inc., * 

Dept. Y-35, 113 West 18th St., New York 
Send me free sample of Stacomb jas checked: 

Original, cream form 0 New Liquid form 0 


| A Se. A 
Address 











Be a Boy 
Chemist! 


Have Days of Real Fun and 
Learn the Wonders of Chemistry! 


Anybody can work hundreds of surprising and use- 
ful chemical experiments with CHEMCRAFT, the 
Boy’s Own Chemical Laboratory. Make soap, ; 
dyes and paint; test water, food, soil and metals; per- 
form ishi hemical magic; experi- 
and produce many 





tric 

ment with chemical sorcery 
magical changes. It’s all wonderful fun; keeps you 
interested and shows you practical things about the 
wonders and mysteries of chemistry. 

Get a CHEMCRAFT outfit—then your fun will be- 
gin. It's the original and the best chemical set. Con- 
tains more and better experiments; more chemicals 
and apparatus. Five dandy sizes to choose from. 


Sold in all Good Toy Stores 

No. 0-75e Ne. 1-$1.50 No. 2-§2.50 No. 3-$5.00 No. 4-$10.00 
(West of Denver, Colo., and in Canada, add 10 per cent) 
Each outfit complete with safe chemicals, apparatus 
and big book of instructions. Ask for CHEMCRAFT 
by name and do not accept a substitute. If more 
cqavensent we will send your set prepaid upon receipt 
of price. 





CHE = CRAFT BIG 
JUNIOR , 
A smaller edition for boys who BOOK 
just want to try Chemistry. You FREE! 


ean make ink, dye cloth, test 
water and do lots of magical 
tricks. Always sold for fifty cents, 
but if you send us the names of 
five boys who haven't Chemical 
outfits, we will send you Chem- 
eraft Junior for 


ONLY 25c 


Gir MCRA = 
ee Sore 2 
ae 


Chemeraft 
Chemist Club 
Magazine, full 
of stories, fine 
experi ments 
and club news 
It's Free to 
boys—Just 
write for it. 











PORTER CHEMICAL CO. 
119 Summit Ave. 











Hagerstowa, Md. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





TheLYON@HEALY 
is so popular 
because 1ts caszer 
to play —says 


Win. Haines” 
= 
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Free Instructions 


Mail us the coupon be- 
lowand wewillinclude 
FREEwithyourSaxo- 
phone the same new 
and amazingly simple 

ritten In- 
struction which Wm. 


abling you to learn 
quickly and 








Pa MB. b> 


OW I know why the Lyon & Healy 
Saxophone is so popular with men 
in high school and college. Jt’s easier 

to play. No long weeks trying to learn. Just 
a few short lessons on the Lyon & Healy 
Sax and you’re ready for the orchestra.” 


Wm. Haines, popular Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
screen star, hero of “Brown of Harvard” and 
“Tell it to the Marines”—he knows what he 
is talking about. Why should you envy the 
other fellow his popularity, good times, leisure 
extra spending money, when you can enjoy the 
same things too? 


Easy to Learn Our Way 


You can quickly learn to play a Lyon & Healy 
Saxophone because—with our sixty years mu- 
sical experience to guide us—we have simpli- 
fied the fingering, made it easy for you to 
play, easy to produce full, rich tones. The 
Lyon & Healy is the choice’not only of noted 
amateurs like Wm. Haines, but of leading 
professional players as well, because of its 
extremely accurate adjustment, improvements 
in key action for hairtrigger finger work, per- 
fection in pitch and resonant and mellow 
tones. Remember—it is made and guaranteed 
by the most famous music house in the world! 


You Can Pay as You Play 


Now you can own one Many earn enough 
of these wonderful in- playing for dances and 
struments and pay in parties to meet their 
small install- payments. Mail 
ments, at the coupon today 
rate of only a for full details. 
few centsa day. Don’t delay! 


Lyon & Heal 


Everything Known in Music 
258 S. Wabash Ave. 
~ Chicago 


This fascinating illustraced 
F TEE book on quiadinesadinaen 


~ Use Coupon Today! 


LYON & HEALY, Inc., Factory Sales Division 
258 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Please send me, FREE, full information re- 
garding your liberal offer on the famous Lyon & 
Healy Saxophones, and your new book describing 
frankly the opportunities for pleasure and profit 
for Saxophone players. 





Name 








State. 








vetian line for touchdowns, leaving the score 
fourteen all, with but five small minutes to 
play. It was the championship clash. Both of 
the teams had emerged from the year’s con- 
flicts with clean records. The playing so far 
had been — Too much depended on the 
outcome for dny man to make a misplay, and 
besides there were the subs anxiously twitching 
on the sidelines. 

Then the stands cheered again; the Roman 
ones in overbursting exultation, the others in 
a grim plea for a standstill of the rush down the 
gridiron. Again Captain Brutus, the mighty 
fullback of the advancers, took the pigskin. 
In a breathtaking sprint down the broken 
field, he laid the ball on the Helvetian twenty- 
one-yard line. 

The teams lined up again. The shouting 
heightened. Czsar called the signals; the 
team hipped to the left as Crassus centered the 
ball on a slanting spiral to Dumnorix. The 
latter breasted the pigskin and plunged through 
center. For a moment it looked as if a touch- 
down could not be evaded, but a superb flying 
tackle by Diviciacus stopped the onrush on the 
three-yard line. A lateral forward from Brutus 
to Liscus was blocked. 

The rival elevens lined up with grim deter- 
mination. The time was almost up. Cesar 
had pounced on the blocked lateral, and it was 
still Rome’s ball. Czsar called for a center 
plug and gave the ball to the captain. Brutus 
made a terrific effort. With the line swaying, 
it crashed over with the ball in position for the 
winning points. The official tooted his whistle 
and the glorious Roman stands emptied as 
their occupants formed in the traditional snake 
dance. As they rushed in a twining line, they 
cheered. 

“Rah! rah! Grange. Rah! rah! 

Rah! rah! rah! rah! Grange Brutus.” 

The daring captain was the hero of the day. 
Rome had defeated her mightiest opponent. 

It was in the early morning. Only a few 
minutes ago the milkman had clattered by. 
Marcus hurried out into the Roman street 
pushing a nervous hand through his rumpled 
hair. Pausing, he purchased a copy of the 
Roman Times from a yelling boy. These lines 
caught his eye. 

“Captain Brutus is the hero of the town. 
Almost single-handedly did the mighty fullback 
win the great clash. Scoring the winning 
touchdown with his lightning plunge, he paved 
the way to the first by brilliant rushing and 
punting. Almost single-handedly did the 
extraordinary backfieldman secure for his 
cohort the title of the All European Eleven. 
The lad, the greatest player that has dashed 
on the gridirons of the country for many a year, 
has been unanimously selected by the leading 
sport writers of the country as the captain and 
fullback of the mythical All Roman team. He 
is attributed to be a worthy opponent of the 
immortal Grange, the phantom red-headed 
terror of Illinois. Casar as the quarterback of 
the victors dashed into glory e 

* * 


Brutus. 





A worn copy of Cesar clattered to the floor 
to rest serenely on an opened Boys’ Life as the 
weary student awoke. Rising on his knee 
before the open fire, Vincent J. Formane imi- 
tated the frenzied antics of the cheer leaders. 
The scout hat on the wall shook and the first- 
class pin trembled. ‘“He’s a man! He’s—.” 
Then he remembered! 


A Tragedy 
By Scoutmaster Henry P. Hartmann 


THE fact that birds and other wild creatures 

are often deceived by human inventions was 
never so graphically brought home to me than 
on one hot day in August when I witnessed 
a tragedy among the feathered folk. 

I was walking along the road on the east 
shore of Little Long Pond, one of the Kanoh- 
wahke Lakes in the Harriman section of the 
Palisade Interstate Park, and had just reached 
a point where the lake forms a small inlet. On 
the left of the road I noticed that an automo- 
bile of the sedan type was standing. Almost at 
the same time I saw a song sparrow fly across 
the inlet in full flight and crash head foremost 
into the glass forming the upper portion of one 
of the doors. The impact could be heard about 
fifty feet away. The bird dropped heavily to 
the ground upon its back and lay there twitch- 
ing its one wing and squirming about, appar- 
ently in agony. It presented one of the most 
pathetic sights I have ever seen. The eyes were 
closed, and from the crown of the head a small 
clump of feathers was torn away, leaving a 
small reddish spot. I picked up the unfortu- 
nate little fellow and upon close investigation 
I found that its neck was broken and could see 
the bill opening and closing. 

For many minutes I could not bring myself 
to kill this helpless little creature writhing in 

(Continued on page 77) 
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~— - Prowning | ing & Qo. 


We Manufacture All The Clothing We Sell 
Established 104 Years 









The Sutton 


An unusually roomy and smart 
appearance is given to this 
double-breasted box overcoat 
by the wide lapels and new 
straight lines. Comes in a wide 
range of carefully selected 
woolens, Sizes 11 to 18. 











The Waverly 


One of the season's smartest 
effects is offered in this straight 
line, single-breasted box over- 
coat. Shown in imported plaids 
and fancy weaves in browns, 
tans and blues. Sizes 11 to 18. 


. 


At All Browning King Stores e 


ANN ARBOR, Mich., 319 So. Main St. 

BOSTON, 407 Washington St. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., Fulton St. at 
DeKalb Ave. 

BUFFALO, Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafay- 


ette Sq. 
CHICAGO, 12-14 W. Washington St 
CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND, 419 Euclid 
Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT, Washington Blvd. at_Grand 


River 
EVANSTON, IIl., 524-26 Davis St. 
KANSAS CITY, Kan., 650 Minnesota 


Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Grand Ave. & 
11th St. 


Ave., 


MILWAUKEE, 2-12 Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Eighth St. 
NEW HAVEN, Conn., cor. Chapel & 


High Sts. 
NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway, at 32d St. 
OMAHA,’ Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, S. W. cor. 16th & 

Chestnut Sts. Weed® 
PITTSBURGH  439-441-Wood St. 

Forbes & Myron Ave. 

SOvISES. Westminster & Eddy 
ts. 


ST. LOUIS, 7th & St. Charles 

ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 

SEATTLE, 2d Ave. & University St. 

WORCESTER, Mass., Central Bldg., 
324 Main St. 





BROOKLYN 
Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 
Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Lafayette Sq. 
CHICAGO 
12-14 W. Washington St. 
KANSAS CITY 
Grand Ave. & 11th St. 
MILWAUKEE 
2-12 Grand Ave. 
NEW YORK 
1265 Broadway 





Official 


BOY SCOUT 


Outfitters 


in these Cities: 


OMAHA 
Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 
S. W. cor. 16th & Chest- 
nut Sts. 
PITTSBURGH 
439-41 Wood St. 
PROVIDENCE 
Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. LOUIS “ 
7th and St. Charles 
ST. PAUL 
Robert at 6th St. 
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interest them. 


Books About Our Animal Friends 

IVELY and interesting pictures of wild 

life that is rapidly disappearing from this 
country are presented by Dr.. William T. 
Hornaday in A Wild Animal Round Up, 
with several chapters in addition on his experi- 
ences in other lands. Adventures with buffalo, 
mountain goat, mountain sheep, while he was 
hunting museum specimens, are here recorded, 
as well as entertaining studies of the habits 
and intelligence of various animals: the ele- 
phant’s philosophic acceptance of captivity 
and intelligent understanding of the work given 
him to do; an Alaskan bear’s apparent content- 
ment with his lot in the Bronx Park Zoo; 
and the attitude of many other wild creatures 
toward conditions in the Park. Other 
fascinating chapters treat of the work of 
various men who have labored to photo- 
graph wild creatures in their native 
haunts. The book has many fine illus- 
trations. 
A new edition of Jack London’s The 
Call of the Wild, elaborately illustrated and 
decorated by Paul Bransom, many of whose 
pictures of the North, the men and the animals 
that figure in this classic of sledge-dog existence 
in Alaska, are printed in colors, is one of the 
fine gift books of the autumn. 
An attractive edition of six volumes of the 
short stories of Charles G. D. Roberts is one 
of the worthwhile new editions for boys. These 
books contain stories of animals, of backwoods- 
men and guides. The stories are full of informa- 
tion as to animal life and of imaginative 
pictures of wild creatures. 
A new k of nature observations is 
Secrets of the Friendly Woods by Rex 
Brasher which contains many attractive illus- 
trations by the author. 
Boru was a great wolf-hound, born in kennels 
first owned by a young mistress he adored, 
then sold and trained for vaudeville and circus, 
where a mischief-making attendant shows 
him the circus wolves; the sight of his heredi- 
tary enemy arouses all Boru’s natural instincts 
and a desire for freedom: how he achieves 
freedom, the joys and vicissitudes that it brings 
are told in The Odyssey of Boru, a quick- 
moving, adventure story by J. Allan Dunn. 
A book about dogs of almost all breeds, 
each one _ beauti- 
fully pictured in 
color and in line 
sketch by that fa- 
mous animal artist, 
Charles Livingston 
Bull, is All 
Around Robin 
eee - (iat | BURGESS | Hood’s Barn by 

TT UNI-CEL Walter A. Dyer. 
j i NO.2 | It tells the story 
BURGESS) - | of Robin Hood, 
UNI-CEL | English sheep dog, his friends and com- 
) NO.2 panions, and how he is stolen by dog 
thieves, escapes and makes his way 
home where he falls ill from the hard- 
ships of his flight. The book presents 
sketches of various kinds of dogs that 
will appeal to all dog lovers, and each 


dog lover will find a sympathetic char- 

acterization of his own special favorite 

breed. Another book about dogs is 

by Charles Wright Gray and is called 

Dawégs. This is a volume of pleasant 

FLASHLIGHTS oc short stories that will have strong appeal to 

Of a wild animal hero is Ernest Glanville’s 

BA r Ei ES book, The Yellow-Maned Lion, the life 
T history of an African lion and his contacts with 


the dog lover. 
natives and their superstitions, all admirably 

































































Reload your 
Flashlight —now! 


O flashlight battery lasts for- 

er. Perhaps yours has served 

its purpose faithfully and has at last 
died in harness. 

Give your flashlight new life. 
Load it with a Burgess Battery — 
Burgess Uni-Cels, which for fifteen 
years have been the standard of 


quality. 

They fit all makes and sizes of 
flashlight cases and furnish an un- 
surpassed length of service and 
source of brilliant white light. 

No finerflashlights are made than 
Burgess. You may secure the re- 
only developed focusing flashlights 
that throw a safe, controlled a 
200, 300, 500 feet, or you may se 
a handy size. 

your dealer to show you his 

products. You are probably 

already a user of Burgess Radio Bat- 

teries and, if so, you know you will 

et the same high quality in your 
urgess Flashlights. 


A Laboratory Product 


Burcess BATTERY CoMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 
Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 





























Books You Want to Read 


See page 66 for 
Prize Contest 


FEW of the many new books for 
boys brought out by various pub- 
lishers this year are herewith suggested 
as suited to the tastes of BOYS’ LIFE 
readers, who may find at the end of 
the survey a prize offer which should 

















presented by a writer who 
seems to know whereof 
he speaks. 

For the reader who will 
skip Owen Wister’s bit- 
terly controversial preface, 
much information may be 
found in Ernest Harold 
Baynes’ Animal Heroes 
of the Great War; here 
the usefulness of and the 
need for animal help in 
warfare is illuminatingly 
set forth. 


Poetry and Literature 
AWIDE range of poetry, 
including favorites 
new and old, will be found 
in an attractively made 
volume of five hundred pages, edited by M. 
G. Edgar and Eric Chilman and entitled A 
Treasury of Verse for School and Home. 
Famous English Books written by Amy 
Cruse tells not only about these books and 
how they came into being, but about their 
authors, all in an interesting fashion. The 
whole book presents a series of excellent 
sketches of some of the outstanding figures in 
English literature. 


Stories of Far Away or Long Ago 


N The Altar of the Legion by Farnham 
Bishop and Arthur Gilchrist Brodeur, the 
older boy will find a story full of action, thrills, 
fights; of high courage pitted against terrible 
odds; of the patriotism of civilized men battling 
against barbarian invasion; of Christians held 
at bay by worshipers of Wotan; of the destruc- 
tion by savage invaders in a few short years 
of all but the remnants of a high civilization; 
and a picture of the heroic Roman-Briton who 
all but saved his land from the Saxon horde. 
Specifically, the story is of that fabled land of 
Lyonesse, that peninsula of Britain that, 
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Adventuring in the Far North 


'a* 





This is Kennett Rawson, 15, the lucky 
boy who explored the Arctic with 
MacMillan last year. He tells all 
about it in his book, 


A Boy’s-Eye View of the Arctic 
$1.75 


OTHER ARCTIC BOOKS, 

FULL OF ADVENTURE, 

DARING, PURPOSE AND 
PLOT 


My Life with the Eskimo 


By Vilhjalmur Stefansson. Tllus- 

trated with many photographs. $2.50 
The Mountain of Jade $2.00 
The Shaman’s Revenge $2.00 


Kak, the Copper Eskimo 
By Violet Irwin, based on the Arctic 
diaries of Vilhjalmur Stefansson. $2.25 
All fully illustrated. 
Ask for the new catalog of Macmillan 
Books for Boys and Girls 


The Macmillan Company 
New York 














Great Books 
for Boys 





according to legends, was the seat of a beautiful he 


city when it sank into the sea; of Roman 
Drusus and his friends, the son and daughter 
of the Welsh King, Owain. 

How an Irish patriot, a follower of Robert 
Emmet, returned after Waterloo to his home- 
land from service with the French and being 
arrested on an old charge, escaped by the aid 
of two boys, one Irish, the other English, and 
how all three traveled through the country, 
hiding, narrowly escaping the soldiers pur- 
suing them, enjoying thrilling 
adventures and meeting many 
strange characters among the 
folk of the countryside, is all 
told delightfully by W. G. 
Dowsley in Travelling Men. 

By Dhan Gopal Mukerji is 
The Secret Listeners of 
the East, a “thriller” of 
amazing adventure in India, in 
which several Englishmen be- 
come involved with many na- 
tives and undergo strange ex- 
periences. And the 
thrill of true adven- 
ture may be found 
in The Romance 
of Lighthouses 
and Life Boats 
by T.W. Corbin, an 


THE TATTOOED MAN, 
by Howard Pease. A rattling 
good mystery sea-story, written by 
one sailor and illustrated by an- 
other. $2.00 


DANIEL BOONE, Stewart 
Edward White’s great frontier tale, 
gorgeously illustrated by James © 
Daugherty. $3.50 


THE OTHER SIDE OF 
THE CIRCUS, by Edwin] P. 
Norwood. The greatest show on 
earth. $1.50 


JUST GEORGE, by For- 
restine C. Hooker. A city urchin 
adopted by cowboys. $1.75 


GREAT MOMENTS IN 
SCIENCE, by Marion F. Lansing. 
The triumphs of genius. $2.50 


SHIPS AND CARGOES, 
Joseph Leeming’s story of ship- 
ping. $2.50 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO.’ 





English author who 


Garden City, N. Y. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


THE BOY 
with the 
U.S. MARINES 


Dr. Francis 


; Rolt-Wheeler 
% With 36 Illustrations 


FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER from Photographs 
Price, $1.75 




















Every American is proud of the U. S. Marine 
Corps, the finest troops in the world, whether 
on land or sea. Wherever there is serious inter- 
national trouble, there go the Marines, always 
efliciently upholding the honor of the United 
States. With an American youth, who hap- 
pened tobe born in Haiti, as a central figure, the 
talented author not only tells a capital story of 
adventure, but covers authentically much of 
the varied and splendid record of the Marines. 
Ai all Bookstores. Send for our 
Free Complete Catalogue 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. 


Boston 


FOREST; 
|. FIRIENDS ) 


BY H.R. EVANS ) 














Refreshing tales from the 
North Woods. Vivid, inti- 
mate stories of Animals, 
Birds, and Fish from the 
valleys of the Pacific Coast 
by one who has spent six 
years among the scenes of 
which he writes. Fifteen 
full-page illustrations from 
M] original photographs. A 
splendid Gift-book for 
f young or old, $1.50 net. 



























_—_—_— 
Other Animal Books 

BEAUTIFUL JOR, by Marshall Saan- 
ders. The Autobiography of a Dog. 
(More than a million sold.) Illustrated 
Gift-book Edition, $1.50 net. 

ANIMAL LAND, by Willard A. Col- 
cord. Three hundred true stories of an- 
imals. Illustrated Gift-book, $1.75 net. 
















AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR 











Wow! 


What a Football Yarn! 


THE 
WHIPPER-SNAPPER 


By CHARLES E. PARKER 





There’s punch in every paragraph 
and a tremendous kick in the climax of 
this greatest gridiron story of the year. 

Coaches, officials and players are 
wild about it! 


At all bookshops, $1.50 


Send for free, postpaid, copy of our Holi- 
day Catalog of new books for young people. 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
443-4th Ave. New York 


ARCHERY 


by Robert P. Elmer, M.D. 











Its history, together with complete 
instruction in the manufacture and 
use of the Bow and Arrow. 


$5.00 


The Penn Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 











1926 











visualizes the heroism that is in the lives of 
the men who guard the shores of the sea. 

A romantic story of the sea and the ad- 
ventures of a young English sailor as a priva- 
teer among the Malay Islands is told in 
Adventures of a Younger Son, which was 
written by Edward John Trelawny, friend and 
companion of Byron and Shelley during the 
time they lived in Italy. The story is finely 
told, is redolent of the sea and of the mystery 
of the East, while it has thrills enough to 
satisfy the most insatiable reader. 

A standard and favorite book by Kirk 
Munroe is The Belt of the Seven Totems, 
which relates the story of that 
Massasoit who was friendly to 
the little colony at Plymouth; 
it tells of many strange ex- 
periences that he had and 
how after slavery in England 
he came into his own as Peace- 
maker of the Indians of New 
England. This appears in a 
new edition. 

On to Oregon! is thestory 
of thirteen-year-old John 
Sager, left as the head of his 
family with one younger 
brother and five sisters, one an 
infant. During the trip to 
Oregon he “carries on” over the trail, pushes 
through all obstacles and hardships and opposi- 
tion, to come finally with his little group to.a 
haven where all find shelter. The book is by 
Honoré Willsie Morrow and finely drawn is the 
picture of the boy, at first rebellious, sulky, 
shirking his duties as helper, then, after the 
death of his parents, developing the sense of 
responsibility and a passionate desire to carry 
out the thwarted ambition of his father and to 
obey the last behest of his mother to keep the 
children together. A tale of adventure as lived 
by the Oregon pioneers. 

A fascinating collection of old Egyptian 
legends and stories presented with suggestions 
as to the “‘relatives” and descendants of these 
tales in the literature we know is Wonder 
Tales of the Ancient World by James 
Baikie. A modern and brief version of one of 
the famous old chronicles has been prepared by 
Lady Good-Enough in The Boys’ Chronicle 
of Muntaner, which like all chronicles is full 
of warfare, adventures, escapes and constant 
movement. 


Books That Tell You How and Why 


BRIEF information about many things, oil 

and pens, aluminum and rubber, varnish and 
radio, and many more, is contained in the book, 
Modern Aladdins and Their Magic by 
Charles E. Rush and Amy Winslow, which is a 
book for the boy who wants to know the “whence 
and how” of common objects. Here such a 
reader will find how different in origin are glue 
and mucilage; and how shellac and sealing 
wax are related; about refrigerators and 
asbestos and stoves and many more things 
that he may have wondered about or may 
have accepted as a matter of course, as some- 
thing that has been always as now. Not the 
least admirable thing in this book is the clear, 
simple exposition of each subject. 300 Things 
a Bright Boy Can Do, Scientific Amuse- 
ments and Experiments by C. R. Gibson 
and Hand Work for Boys by F. Clarke 
Hughes, all offer suggestions to boys who en- 
joy doing things. 

For the boy 
with an inclina- 
tion toward sci- 
ence there are 
Great Mo- 
ments in Sci- 
ence by Marion 
Lansing and a 
new edition of 
Sara K. Bolton’s 
Famous Men 
of Science, which sketches the lives of men 
who struggled to accomplish new things in 
science, giving the personal view of each and 
the facts of his private life. 

A new edition of a favorite book by Daniel 
Carter Beard has been published undera new 
title. The book that was The American 
Boy’s Book of Sport is now The Outdoor 
Handy Book. Here will be found in a book 
of five hundred pages, copiously illustrated, di- 
rections for innumerable games and for making 
various out-of-doors objects like boats, canoes 
and kites, and many useful hints on out-of- 
doors emergencies. 

For the boy who wishes to learn the history 
of aircraft there is a book entitled Airmen and 
Aircraft, anIntroduction to Aeronautics 
by Henry H. Arnold Major, Air Service, U. S. 
Army, which is a volume in the Ronald Aero- 
nautic Library edited by C. de F. Chandler. 

Catering to the widespread interest in ship 





models, a book by Capt. E. Armitage McCann, | | 
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Appleton Books for Boys 














The Boy Scouts Year Book 


Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


“The Boy Scouts Year Book” offers a greater variety 
to interest boys than any other book published. ‘Take 
your favorite story, your favorite book on outdoor sport, 
your favorite book on your own special hobby, put them 
all together and that would be about like the Year Book. 
Here are instructions by Dan Beard on Indian lore and 
campcraft, a story by William Heyliger, and suggestions 
for skate sailing, to name but a few. That boys like 
funny stories, Mr. Mathiews has not forgotten, and this 
volume offers much to make boys laugh. This year’s is 
especially finely illustrated by well-known artists. $2.50 


The Boy Scouts Book of Stories 


No one knows better than Chief Scout Librarian 
Franklin K. Mathiews the sort of stories that win with 
boy readers, and a picked group of those stories he has 
gathered into this volume. Here are stories about boy 
scouts, stories of the sea, and “wild west” stories, detec- 
tive and mystery stories, and a fine lot of humorous 
With many illustrations. $2.50 


The Boy Scouts Book of Campfire Stories 


The campfire has always been the place of council and friend- 
ship and story-telling; and tales suitable for telling or reading 
around a fire outdoors must be of an unusually high standard. Such 
stories has Mr. Mathiews collected for this book—stories by Henry 
Van Dyke, Jack London, Zane Grey, Irvin Cobb, Ellis Parker 
Butler and other well-known authors. $2.50. 


The Boy Scouts Own Book 


No boy should miss this fine book of stories and articles on scout- 
ing. It is full of adventure tales and all sorts of camping and scout- 
lore articles. Swimming, cooking, hiking, fishing, fire-building, 
building cabins, and giving first aid are some of the subjects covered 
here by competent and distinguished authors. This is one of the 
best books Mr. Mathiews has edited. Scouts and boys planning to 
become Scouts both enjoy this volume. Illustrated. $1.75. 


stories. 














D. APPLETON and COMPANY 
New York 


35 West 32nd Street 
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BOOKS FOR BOY SCOUTS 
THE BOY SCOUT BOOKS 


By Thornton W. Burgess 


These books have been written to demonstrate what may be accomplished by 
Boy Scout Troops, and at the same time to stimulate in boy readers a desire to 
learn for themselves the great lessons of manliness and self-reliance, of truth and 
courage, of purity, clean thinking and living. The titles are: 

THE BOY SCOUTS OF WOODCRAFT CAMP 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF SWIFT RIVER 

THE BOY SCOUTS OF LOST TRAIL 

THE BOY SCOUTS IN A TRAPPER’S CAMP 


Price, each $1.75 





Illustrated 





THE JUNIOR BOY SCOUT BOOKS 


By Russell Gordon Carter 


The Junior Boy Scout Books. deal with the adventures of a sturdy American 
boy, Bob Hanson, and his friends in the Cedarville Troop, Number 1 of the Boy 
Scouts, and their success in developing fine traits of self-control and the self-reliance 
that will make them better citizens. The titles are: 


BOB HANSON, TENDERFOOT 

BOB HANSON, SCOUT 

BOB HANSON, FIRST CLASS SCOUT 
BOB HANSON, EAGLE SCOUT 


Tilustrated Price, each $1.50 


At All Book Stores 


THE PENN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 


Next Month 
LET’S TALK TURKEY. By Leonard K. Smith 
A large flock of turkeys and a troop get together, with serious results to the troop. 











—' of his own adventures as was David B. Put- 
| nam’s account of his voyage on the Arcturus 


























What More 
Could a Fellow 
who enjoys 
adventure 

) want than these 
(HE RIDER IN THE 


Ciaavanien TWO WINNERS 
THE RIDER IN THE GREEN MASK 


By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 


Just as the raider stood glowering over Harvey Blynn, just as the Tory picket called a 
stern ‘“Halt!”, just as a Redcoat was about to fire from ambush—up rode the masked 
horseman to the rescue. A story of the American Revolution crammed full of mystery 
and hairbreadth escapes. Colored frontispiece, three drawings in black and white. "$2.00 


DAN BEARD’S WOODCRAFT SERIES 


Scouts if you want to know about the woods, here are your books. You don’t have 
to have a wilderness trail—start right in with the nearest fields and groves. 


The New Volume This Year 
WISDOM OF THE WOODS 


Outdoor secrets that will make any fellow a regular backwoodsman. Colored frontis- 
piece. . 242 illustrations by the author. 























Other Volumes in the Series 


DO IT YOURSELF. 306 Illustrations $2.50 
BIRDS AND BROWNIES OF THE WOODS. 67 Illustrations $2.50 
WILD ANIMALS. 72 Illustrations $3.00 
SIGNS, SIGNALS AND SYMBOLS. 362 Illustrations $3.00 
HANDY BOOK OF CAMP-LAW AND WOODCRAFT. 377 Illustrations $3.00 
BUGS, BUTTERFLIES AND BEETLES. 280 Illustrations $3.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 227 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me illustrated circulars of 


THE RIDER IN THE GREEN MASK. Price $2.00. 
WISDOM OF THE WOODS. Price $2.50. 































| entitled Ship Model Making has been pub- | 


lished. It contains full-size plans for two | 
models, a Barbary pirate felucca and a Spanish 
galleon, with such minute and complete in- 
structions for making and decorating that one 
who follows closely Captain McCann’s text 
and constructs these two ships should have the 
skill and knowledge that will enable him to 
continue with this fascinating craft. 


Of the Five, the Nine and the Eleven 

Ralph Henry Barbour adds several new 
titles to his long list, among them Right Half, 
Hollins, The Winning Year, Tod Hale 
With the Crew and The Last Play, all of 
which deal with boarding-school life and ath- 
letics, baseball and football, rowing and track, 
and contain humor, interesting characters and 
many lively descriptions of games. 

A new baseball story by William Heyliger is 
Dorset’s Twister. This deals with the ques- 
tion of professionalism in the case of a boy 
whose way in an exclusive school is made easy 
in order that he may play on the nine, and 
shows how one boy dealt with his problem. 

Earl Reed Silvers in The Spirit of Menlo 
and its sequel, The Mystery of Menlo, and | 
Claude M. Fuess in The Andover Way offer | 
stories of boarding-school life and sports. 


Other Stories, True and Imagined 

Pleasing stories will be found to be The Old 
King’s Treasure by Gladys Blake; Prairie 
Treasure by Charles A. Hoyt; Tom of Peace 
Valley by John F. Case; while true stories of 
gold seeking are graphically told in Deadwood 
Gold by George W. Stokes, and a basis of 
fiction seems to present the facts of certain 
careers in two books by Francis Rolt-Wheeler, 
The News Hunters and The Boy With 
the American Red Cross. 

A boy who has the advantage of living in 
Mesa Verde National Park where his father is 
Superintendent of the Park, Deric Nusbaum, 
has written an account of his life there and of 
the “finds” he has made among the ruins of 
Indian dwellings in Deric in Mesa Verde; a 
book that will doubtless be as fascinating to 
those who want to read another boy’s account 


published last year. 

Treasure seeking in Mexico is the theme of 
Henry White’s story, Snake Gold, in which 
an orphaned American boy joins forces with a 
Mexican to protect an ancient Aztec treasure 
from three Americans who organize an ex- 
pedition to seek it. 

Two volumes of short stories recently pub- | 
lished are American Boy Stories, a selec- 
tion of nineteen tales from the magazine The 
American Boy which includes work by Ach- 
med Abdullah, Ralph Henry Barbour, Emma 
Lindsay-Squier, and others; and Hunting 
Stories Retold From St. Nicholas, another 
compilation of magazine tales in the series of 
St. Nicholas Stories, of which several vol- 
umes have already been published. 
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| young forester in the West. $1.75 


APPLETON? Ss 


Newest 
Books For 


Boys 


Here are just a few of the 
most recently published 
books by famous writers. 

“If it’s an Appleton book 
it’s good.” 


THE FIGHTING CAPTAIN 


and Other Stories. By William Heyliger. 
Three fine tales of school and — 
1.75 























SCOTT BURTON’S CLAIM 
By Edward G. Cheyney. Adventures of a 


HOLD ’EM, NAVY! 
By Fitzhugh Green. 
and football. 

MASON AND HIS RANGERS 


By Elmer R. Gregor. Adventures on the 
frontier in the French and Indian b ogee 
1.75 


A story of _——— 


THE MENLO MYSTERY 


School life in California. By Earl Reed 
Silvers. $1.75 



















HORSEMEN OF THE LAW 


By Frederick F. Van De Water. Exciting 
tales of the N. Y. State Mounted or 
1.75 


THE AMATEUR ENTERTAINER 


By A. Frederick Collins. Dozens of good 
ideas for home entertainment. —— 
2.00 


Send for new illustrated list of boys’ books 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street, New York 














FOR BOYS & GIRLS 
A wonderful book full of amazing tricks which 
POSITIVELY can be done without practice or extra 
equipment. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or your money returned. Send 25 cents in coin or 
a stamps and astonish your friends with this book, 
THE GUERNSEY PUBLISHING CO. 
401 PEOPLES BANK BLDG. INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 

















Special Book 
Prize Contest 











RE AD this little story—See how many book 

titles you can find in it—titles of books 
reviewed or advertised in this copy of Boys’ 
Lire. To every boy who finds and sends the 
complete list, observing all the rules given below, 
before November 15, 1926, Boys’ Lire will 
send a Boy Scout Diary for 1927. 

List the titles in the order in which they occur 
in the story, using typewriter or pen, not 
pencil. Sign your name, give your age, 
whether you are a Boy Scout, Lone Scout or 
neither, your address, with number, street, 
city or town and State, all legibly written and 
send, before November 15th to 
BOOK REVIEW EDITOR, Boys’ Lire, 

200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A Title Story 


OD HALE with the crew began the ad- 

ventures of a younger son by an introduc- 
tion to aeronautics in the Andover way, later 
joining the news hunters who were famous men 
of science, as well as traveling men. On to 
Oregon they flew, but Dorset’s twister caused a 
forced landing and they met Deric in Mesa 
Verde, the boy with the American Red Cross. 
He had come in search of a prairie treasure 
described in many famous English books, in 
American boy stories, and even in a treasury 
of verse for school and home. The belt of the 
seven totems was unyielding land and they 
soon learned that scientific amusements and 
experiments required real hand-work for boys. 
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NEW —— FOR BOYS 


PEDRO 
OF THE 


# By C. M. BENNETT. 
Such a yarn of 
pirates, buried 
treasure, etc., 
as any boy en- 
joys. 

$2.00 





DANIEL DU LUTH. 
By Everett McNEIL, 
“Tonty of the Iron Hand.” 


author of 
$2.00 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 Fifth Ave., New York 











Do a Good Turn 


In almost every house in your 
neighborhood mothers, fathers, 
older sisters and brothers and 
aunts and uncles are on the 
look-out for a suitable Christmas 
present for Jimmy or Johnny. 


Give them a hand—they need 
help. Bring BOYS’ LIFE to 
their doors and show them what 
a whale of a Christmas gift a 
subscription makes. 

You win out in the end. You get 
big commissions and bonuses for 


your “‘Good Turn.”’ Mail the coupon 
on page 80 to-day, 











November 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








Pathe presents 


the perfected 
motion picture projector - 























ENDORSED BY THE BOY SCOUTS 
OF AMERICA ~ Made 4y the world's 
pioneer in motion pictures 


| taro your own motion pic- 
ture shows with a Pathex. 

The Pathex Projector, made 
by the same great organization 
that makes the Pathe News, is 
as easy to operate as a phono- 
graph, inexpensive, expertly de- 
— tested, proved, success- 
ul! 


There are many first-class 
pictures available, including 
such stellar attractions as Doug- 
las Fairbanks, Harold Lloyd, 
Our Gang, and others. You 
can buy films from the Pathex 
library just as you’d buy phono- 
graph records! 


With the Pathex Motion 
Picture Camera you have your 
own motion pictures of good 
times on the trail, in camp, and 
at home. 


Absolutely safe, too, for Pa- 
thex film is non-inflammable. 


“‘The Brotherhood 


of Scouting” 


—a special § reel production 
for your Pathex Projector, 
showing President Coolidge 
with thousands of Scouts wel- 
coming Sir Robert and Lady 
Baden-Powell; picturing how 
Scouts live under actual pioneer 
conditions, Indian war dances, 
fire making, lean-to building, 
etc. A great picture that every 
Scout should own. The coupon 
below will tell you how to get it! 

Mail the coupon below NOW 
and get the details about our lib- 
eral special Pathex offers to Boy 
Scouts! No obligation to you. 


: Mail the Coupon 
ry below to 


PATHEX, Inc. 
35 West 45th St. 
New York 











Gentlemen: Please send me 

complete details about Pathex 

Cameras, Projectors, ‘‘The Brotherhood of 

Scouting” and special combination offer to 
outs. 
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Since they could not summon modern aladdins 
and their magic, they had to use the American 
boy’s book of sport, an outdoor handy book. 
Even the spirit of Menlo could not pull them 
through and they had just named the old king’s 
treasure deadwood gold when Tom of peace 
valley appeared. The boys’ chronicle of 
Muntaner interested him, and he told them 
secrets of the friendly woods and many wonder 
tales of the ancient world and hunting stories 
retold from St. Nicholas about the secret listen- 
ers of the East and the odyssey of Boru. But 
he knew of no snake gold. He told them of the 
romance of lighthouses and lifeboats, and they 
had just begun ship model-making when the 
call of the wild went all around Robin Hood’s 
barn and out came the yellow-maned lion and 
all the animal heroes of the Great War. It was 
a wild-animal round-up and the dawgs went 
mad. This was the last play, but there are 
lucky moments in science, for just then the 
airmen and aircraft were ready. Away they 
flew, ending the winning year by taking with 
them the altar of the legion. 





| Through the Mill | 
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was idle, there was no sign of Joe anywhere. It 
was not until the last of the week that an acci- 
dent brought them together. 

He and Mike were trundling out the cinder 
from beneath one of the soaking pits. Shorty 
had just left the tunnel with his load, and Mike 
had gone in for a load, when there was a 
crash, a shout, then silence. Shorty looked 
back. One of the soaking pit cranes, carrying 
an ingot over their pit on the way to the roll 
table, had dropped its load. Five tons of 
white-hot steel had come down, crashing 
through the roof, on to the floor of the pit, 
and partly through it. A shower of bricks 
and the coke breeze they had so ee 
shoveled in fell through into the tunnel; 
corner of the ingot, its scraped edges sparkling 
viciously, protruded downward, and its weight 
bore heavily on the side walls, bricks popped 
and crumbled as the weight settled. Where 
was Mike? 

Without a thought for the menace of that 
white-hot mass that bore down so relentlessly 
upon the*ceiling of the tunnel and its support- 
ing walls, regardless of the shower of crumbling 
bricks, Shorty dashed into the passageway. 
Mike lay just beneath that ingot! He had 
been knocked out by a falling brick! More of 
them were tumbling, clanging against the 
metal wheelbarrow that Mike had trundled 
in, thudding against Mike. 

His shoulders hunched to receive any frag- 
ments that would strike him, his head lowered, 
Shorty plunged into the heat reflected from 
the ingot overhead. He seized Mike by a 
pants leg and yanked, but realized at once that 
Mike would be burned badly if he dragged him 
over the litter of hot bricks. Other men were 
behind him now, yelling, but there was no 
more room and Shorty had to work alone. 
Like a terrier at a rat hole he stooped and 
threw bricks backward between his legs. His 
gloves smoked, his hands smarted, his eyes 
filled with hot dust, but he quickly had a 
path cleared, and yanked Mike back to safety. 
Then someone grabbed Mike’s feet, and with 
Shorty supporting his shoulders they carried 
him out to the glorious fresh air. The someone 
was Joe Connors, a furious, swearing Joe 
Connors. 

“Tell that craneman to come down here,” 
he yelled. “I'll show him! If he can’t 
swing an ingot with a crane, give him a job 
with a shovel! Shorty, you an’ Mike get to 
the hospital and get fixed up! Bustin’ a 
soakin’ pit when we’re after a record! Charley! 
Get your crane down here an’ pick up that 
ingot! Andy! Shut the blast off the pit! 
Get the bricklayers here quick!” 

Shorty sighed. There was no chance to 
talk to Joe Connors about a little thing like a 
misunderstanding. He climbed into the ambu- 
lance and rode with Mike to the hospital. 
Thank goodness, it wasn’t his fault that the 
ingot fell through the furnace! 

When at last his hands had healed enough 
to permit him to go back to work, he found 
that Mike had returned before him. He took 
Shorty’s hand in a mighty grip. 

“Much obliged,” he said. 

“Oh, that’s all right,”’ said Shorty. 

They stood for a moment, neither of them 
knowing just what to say nor how to break 
the embarrassed silence. Finally Mike spoke: 

“Hands all gght?” 

“Sure. Where do we work to-day?” 

Mike grinned, his white teeth flashing in his 
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Look at Bob’s 


“Gee, Bob, the way you pull 
out the big ones, makes the 
rest of us look like sand- 
suckers!” 


“Listen, fellows,” answered 
Bob, “we couldn’t fish so 
much, nor go in for half as 
many sports and trips, with- 
out our bicycles. 


“And our bicycles wouldn’t 
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Use this 
Safe Plumb Axe 


Axe handles do loosen—be- 
cause wood will shrink. And a 
loose axe head is dangerous. 

Play safe! Use a Plumb Offi- 
cial Scout Axe. When a Plumb 
handle loosens, you just turn 
the screw wedge and it’s tight 
as new again. 

Pound anything; chop any- 
thing—your Plumb Official Axe 
is always safe; always balanced. 

At hardware stores every- 
where. With leather sheath, 
$1.80; with infantry canvas 
sheath, $1.65 (except in Far 
West and Canada). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Christmas is on the way— 
Get Dad ready for it! 


Now’s the time to send for our big new four-color catalog 
which shows the full line of American Flyer trains and 100 
accessories, with prices. Get one now to show your Dad. 
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Christmas. American Flyers are the finest trains made—you 
know that. See that Dad knows it, too. Send for catalog today. 
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Remember, no shoe is “‘official” 
without the seal, and whether 
you are a Scout or not you'll be 
proud to wear Excelsior Boy 
Scout Shoes. 

You have your choice of three— 
service shoe, oxford, or the dress 
shoe. They have style, service 
and fit—Mother and Dad will 
agree with you. 
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siors, write us; we'll tell you 
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grimy face, and shook his head. “You got a 
new job. Joe, he says go see Walt.” 

“Going along too?” 

“No, this good job. 
Mike and smiled contentedly. 
sometime.” 

Shorty promised he would, though how he 
could say much to this man who could not 
understand he did not know, and set out to see 
Walt. 

Walt was a barrel-shaped man who sat in 
the bloomer pulpit, the boss of the great 
machine that rolled two-foot-square ingots 
down into, six-inch blooms. Shorty was 
delighted with the chance to work about this 
enormous machine, more than pleased that 
Joe Connors had showed signs of relenting. 
But he was surprised when he interviewed 
Walt. 

He climbed ‘the flight of stairs that led to a 
bridge over the roll table, where a low-roofed 
house was erected to shelter the operating 
levers and men who controlled the bloomer. 
Ten feet below lay the long roll table, a waist- 
high bench of cast iron four feet wide and 
several hundred feet long. Its surface was 
broken by rolls that extended crosswise, 
spaced eighteen inches apart. One of the men 
in the pulpit controlled these rolls, making 
them revolve one way or the other as ‘the ingot 
was reduced to a bloom in passing back and 
forth through the bloomer, then sending the 
snakelike strip away toward the rear of the 
building where the shears waited to chop it 
into short pieces for the bar mills. Before 
them, fifty feet away, stood the giant bloomer, 
its framework towering thirty feet in the air 
like a magnified clothes wringer. The roll 
table extended to and beyond it, to the place 
where ingots were dropped upon it, fresh from 
the soaking pits, but inside the framework of 
the bloomer were the two horizontal rolls that 
did the dirty work. Forty inches in diameter 
and twelve feet long, their grooved and polished 
circumferences turned slowly in a shower of 
water that kept them cool. A huge shaft 
extended off to one side where it connected 
with the arched housing of an electric motor as 
big as a shed. 

Walt was the screw-down man, regulating 
with his hand levers the distance between 
those huge polished rolls, as the ingot grew 
smaller and longer with each passage between 
them. He was assisted by thee other men 
whose levers handled the roll tables, the re- 
versal of the rotation of the bloomer, and the 
manipulator, a mechanism that reached up 
from beneath the roll table on the opposite 
side of the bloomer, and turned the ingot over 
so that it would be rolled on all four sides. 
Shorty waited until they had finished blooming 
their ingot, then spoke to Walt. 

‘Joe says report to you for work,” he said, 
and Walt looked around. 

“Yeah. Oiler. Roll 
the scale pit.” 

And Shorty had thought he might get a 
job in the pulpit! He only had presence of 
mind enough to ask about the details of the 
job, so amazed was he, then he crawled down 
the stairs and went to work. What was it 
that made Joe Connors hate him so? Surely it 
was something more than that one remark he 
had made! 

Slapping oil on the bearing of the shaft 
beside the roll table! Lubricating the gears 
and pinions that rotated those partially 
exposed rolls! Crawling into the dripping 
pit beneath the bloomer and shovelling out 
the scale that was rolled off the ingots and 
washed down by the spray! A change, yes, 
and for the better in a way, for it was not 
necessary to work in such terrible heat. He 
merely stepped back when a hot bloom of 
steel went by. But—Shorty decided that 
Joe Connors must be interviewed at once! 
He could watch for him now, because he was 
out in the open, and as he worked his way up 
toward the bloomer from the rear of the table, 
where the shears chewed up the long blooms, he 
kept his eyes peeled for the black-moustached 
superintendent. 

He had completed his oiling up to and 
beyond the bloomer, and was standing back 
while an ingot was going through, when he 
spied Joe coming along the other side of the 
building. The bloom was going through on its 
last pass, hissing and spitting as the huge 
rolls squeezed it, and he had to wait until it 
was gone before he could climb up and cross 
the table. It seemed to take forever to go 
through, its scale peeling off in great flakes as it 
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squirmed like a snake between those rolls. The 
heat from it crinkled-his face, and he threw up 
his forearm to protect it. At last it was'gone, 
its fishtail end caused by rolling down the pipe 
disappearing between the rolls with a flop like 
a snake’s tail, and Shorty advanced to cross 
the roll table. 

The great rolls of the bloomer were already 
parting to receive the big end of the next ingot. 
The white-hot block of steel was being lowered 
onto the end of the table down there in response 
to a sharp whistle tooted by Walt. The rolls 
on the table were rotating toward the bloomer 
when Shorty scrambled up. 

In his anxiety not to miss Joe, he was none 
too careful about the method of crossing the 
table. It took only two short steps to cross it, 
and there was plenty of foot-room between 
the rolls, but Shorty was not watching his feet. 
He stepped on a roll, it wasturning. He lost 
his blance, and fell, began at once to move 
toward those huge rolls in their gigantic frame! 

Sprawling at full length, there was four rolls 
pulling at Shorty’s body. He could not 
scramble to his feet, for there was nothing to 
brace on. He could not seize anything with 
his hands, for the edges of the bench were 
smooth. The men in the pulpit could not see 
him; they were on the opposite of the bloomer 
and could see only the glow from the ingot that 
was bouncing along behind him on the table. 

Those big rolls that ground down an ingot 
so easily! They would crush him like a wet 
shirt in a clothes wringer! He bounced along 
like the ingot, his head coming down with a 
severe bump as the rolls dragged him along. 
He tried to squirm sideways, but was moving 
too steadily. Only one chance! Would those 
rolls, parting so slowly to a distance far 
enough apart to receive the ingot two feet 
square, be far enough apart to permit him to 
pass through by the time he got there? In- 
exorably he rolled on, followed by the ingot on 
the rolls uncomfortably warm from previous 
blocks of steel! He shouted, as loud as he 
could. Joe Connors was near by, but could he 
figure out what was the trouble. 

His feet entered the stream of water that 
sprayed the great rolls! Would his trunk go 
through? He held his breath, made himself 
as small as he could, and surrendered to his 
fate. The stream of water soaked him higher 
and high. His knees, his hips, his chest. He 
closed his eyes, felt water on his face—he was 
through! 

The great mill stopped, only the spray of 
water hissing behind him. With the stoppage 
of the rolls on the table he was able to sit up. 
Joe Connors stood there, his face white, his 
eyes staring, unable to believe his eyes. 
Shorty wiped the water out of his eyes. 

“Say, I didn’t mean to be a smart Alex,” 
said he. 

Joe Connors closed his mouth, then opened 
it again, this time for words. 

“‘Get off that table, ya aggravatin’ midget!” 

Shorty climbed down, dripping wet, shaken 
by his experience; but so intent upon righting 
himself that he forget to be frightened. 

“Honest, Joe, I was only tryin’ to learn,’’ he 
protested. “‘Maybe I acted cocky, talked 
about college, but I wanted so hard to go 
through the mill that—” 

“Well, ya been through the mill, ain’t ya?” 
snapped Joe. ‘“An’ lucky to be talkin’ to me 
right now, I’ll say!” 

Then Shorty sat down. Suddenly. On the 
ground, and in a pool of water made by the 
dripping of his own clothes. He laughed 
weakly. 

“T sure have,” he chattered, his nerves gone 
back on him. 

Joe Connors stared down at him fixedly. 
But there was no anger in his eyes this time, 
only a great relief that was slowly turning into 
atwinkle. The corners of his mouth twitched. 

“You was a pretty cocky kid when ya came 
in here,” he said, “but yer learnin’ some sense. 
Stick around here the rest o’ the summer an’ 
T'lllearn ya more about bloomin’ mill practise 
than ya cin find in books. Sa-a-ay!” His 
voice mounted to a tone of exasperation. 
“What d’ya think I been doin’ to ya, givin’ ya 
all these jobs, playin’ hide an’ seek? Why ya 
dog-goned idiot, I’m puttin’ ya through the 
mill!” 

Before Shorty could express himself in any 
way Joe Connors turned threateningly to the 
men who had grouped around. “Git back 
to yer jobs, ya loafers! We got a thousand 
tons o’ ingots to bloom before the end o’ the 
month!” 
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because we want you to 
try for yourself these 
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the result of 200 years’ 
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Easy payments are ar- 
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venience. 
This is your opportunity 
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instrument in your own 
home. 
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Turn your hobby into a profitable 
occupation. If you like to draw, 
become a CARTOONIST. 
You can learn cartooning at home, 
in your spare time. The Landon 
Picture Chart method of teaching 
makes orl Inal drawing easy to 
learn. By thismethod the Landon 
School has trained many boys who 
are now successful cartoonists earn- 
ing $50 to $200 and more per week 
Write for Free Chart 
to test your ability. also full information about the 
Landon Course and book of cartoons by successful 
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they would have marveled at the deft and 
noiseless manner in which the wily old man 
coaxed the boat through the pulp. A silent 
dipping of well-oiled paddles, and they wriggled 
through the kelp-stems till right before them, 
well within the range of the old man’s club, lay 
the huge sea otter. And as the veteran hunter 
peered at that frost-tipped form there in the 
weeds, his hand must have trembled on the 
polished handle of his club, for here, well within 
his grasp, lay the price of a few more years 
of precious leadership. 

Motioning to the young lad to steady se 
boat, Chenti tightened his grasp of the club 
and "raised it over his head for that quick 
decisive blow that an Aleut knows so well how 
to deliver. But at that very moment the 
sleeping sea otter opened his eyes and looked 
up at him. Now, under ordinary circum- 
stances, the great beast would have dipped his 
nose and disappeared under the surface like 
a streak. But something held that giant 
form motionless. Whether it was its own lag- 
gardness and worn-out instincts, or the realiza- 
tion of the old man’s impotent strength, is 
hard to say. At any rate, for a long minute 
these two, the time-scarred otter and the 
exiled Aleut, stared motionless into each 
other’s eyes. Then Chenti dropped his club 
with a groan. “Why should the old white-face 
die that I may live?” With that, the great 
creature slid down into the greendepths. And 
as the youth, turning the boat of his own 
volition, pointed its nose for home, there welled 
up in his soul an inexpressible admiration for 
that gallant act of his old chief. 

It is a matter of Departmental record that 
the White Man’s government refused abso- 
lutely to consent to the retirement of Chenti, 
veteran chief of the Aleuts. And when 
finally Star-yuk broke some laws in a fit of 
rage, he was banished up the coast where he 
could do no harm. And though Chenti had 
gone on his last otter hunt he continued to 
rule his people wisely and well for many, many 
years. 
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' Winner, Eagle Scout James P. Anderson | 
|_ (Age 16), Troop 24, Texarkana, Arkansas | 








' HAVE been reading Boy’s Lire since 1920, 
two years before I joined the Scouts, and 
I have never missed an issue since I bought 
my first one. I well remember that first copy. 
It complete “sold me” on Scouting. Brewer 
Corcoran, Joseph B. Ames, Ellis Parker Butler, 
F. K. Vreeland, Belmore Brown, Percy K. 
Fitzhugh, J. Allan Dunn, and our own James 
E. West were some of the writers. There 
I first met Roy Blakely, Pee-Wee Harris, the 
Owl, the Animal, and Jim Morse. When 
Boys’ Lire quits printing stories about them, 
I will have lost my best friends. 
After my first experience with Boys’ Lrrr, it 


"|would have been impossible for me to have 


missed the succeeding issues. As soon as 
I could possibly get the money, I subscribed. 
By the time I was twelve, I knew all the tender- 
foot requirements and could pass most of the 
second-class ones. Within a year I was a First 








Class Scout. At fifteen I became an Eagle. 
Boys’ Lire has been more responsible for this 
than any other one factor. It has furnished 
me with the ambition to advance and has given 
me the practical knowledge to enable me to. 
There are very few Eagles in my town that 
are not constant readers of Boys’ Lirr, and 
I don’t know of a single boy who has dropped 
out of Scouting that has read Boys’ Lire. 
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FINWHED MoceEL 
A BADGER CHARM 
LESSON NO. 22 


HE Zuni Indians who lived in New 

Mexico chose certain animals to 
represent the points of the compass, the 
seasons, the color and the elements. They 
carved small charms of these animals out 
of stone. 

Here is the badger, “who” these In- 
dians said, ‘digs his hole on the sunny 
side of the hills, and in the winter appears 
only when the sun shines warm above 
him; who digs among the roots of the 
juniper and the cedar, from which fire is 
kindled with the fire drill, to find the wild 
tobacco which grows only where the fire 
has burned.” 

So the Zunis picked the badger to stand 
for the South, Summer, the color red, 
and the element fire. 
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TOOLS—A large cake of Ivory Soap. 
Pen knife or paring knife. One orange 
stick with one blade and one pointed end 
(wooden tool A). One orange stick to 
which a hairpin is tied as shown in B, C, D; 
file bent end of hairpin to a sharp knife 
edge (wire tool). 





















































BY MARGARET J. POSTGATE 


DIRECTIONS—With point of wooden 
tool draw badger on sides of soap. 
Then with knife cut away soap up to dotted 
lines. Dothesame with top, front and back. 
With wire tool or blade-end of wooden 
tool, shave or carve down to the actual 
form of badger. 

Work slowly, turn model often and com- 
pare it with drawing. 

Eyes, ears, mouth and tail should be put 
in last with point of wooden tool. 

















E’RONT 


REMEMBER—Save the chips and shav- 
ings from your carving and give them to 
your mother to use in kitchen or laundry. 
And remember too, after a hard practice 
at football or basketball, nothing makes 
you feel better than a good Ivory all-over 


bath—hair and everything. Ivory is 
white and clean and it makes a gorgeous 
lather. And you can always find it in 
the tub—because—it floats! 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


99%*/ roo 0 Pure It Floats 
© 1026, P.& G. Co. 
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Boys and Girls—here’s a chance to. 
have lots of fun and make money, too. | 


Buy a set and start right in to become 

a real artist. Make a lot of wonderful 

sketches and stencil decorations. Paint | 

them, and sell them to your friends for | 

Christmas. Make mechanicai drawings 

like a real architect. 

pond Junior Art-Kraft is equipped with a 
drawing book, artist's easel, stencils, paint- 

pallette, compass, triangle, crayons, pen, 

pencil, eraser and instructions. There are 

two i. sizes, No.1 J. A. for $1.50 and 

No. 2 J. A. for 

$2.50. Get them 

at your nearest toy 

dealer or direct 
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Harry in a Hurry 


By Kenneth Payson Kempton 


VERY bullet for impatience—that was Harry 

Poole. Talk about jumping at conclusions! He 

knocked them down and sat on them, and looked 

around for more. “Take yer time, you’ve got 

a lot of it to live yet,” his father the warden would counsel; 

“don’t be so lashed onexpected.” But “Yah-ha!” would 

Harry flare back scornfully. ‘“‘What’s a million years to 
here and now?” 

The circumstance must be noted at the start. In it lay 
young Poole’s great weakness, and a certain irrational strength. 
By it are explained several things otherwise utterly incompre- 
hensible, which befell far up on the wood-d flank of Bald Pate 
Mountain on a day and a night in June. This affair began 
right after dinner. Like the stew which 
that meal comprised, it simmered for a 
while—and then it rose up on its hind 
legs and boiled. 

Harry came rocketing out of the house. 
“But what’s he like, Dad? What’s he 
like?”’ begged that young stroke of light- 
ning, hopping about the battered little car. 

His father climbed aboard, grunting, 
and settled his ponderous bulk behind the 
wheel before he would reply. To warm 
her up he slid open the throttle, and the 
rusty tin of hood and mudguards quaked 
with her chattering roar. Then letting 
her idle again he looked down at the boy, 
his mild gray eye a-flicker. 

““What’s he like? Prob’ly he’s fatter’n 
me, and wall-eyed, and got a wart on his 
nose. What’s he like? says you. How 
the bingaroo should I know? One thing 
I'll say. He’s got his pa’s red hair—on- 
less they’ve dyed it since he was a shaver. 
Beyond that I won’t go. No, sir. I ain’t 
seen yer cousin Gene for eleven—thirteen 
years. Is that right? No—hold on! It 
was in the winter of nineteen twelve.” 
He lapsed into absorbed silence. 

“Oh, all right. Let the date go. It’s 
the summer of nineteen twenty-five that 
matters. Halfaday andanight. Howin 
time am I going to wait?” 

The big warden’s face sobered. ‘‘Slow, 
there. Keep busy,son. Fix up that loose strut 
on the aerial. Tune her up good, there’s a nifty 
program to-night. And—look here.” 

* “Uh-huh.” Harry jumped on the running 
board. A heavy hand gripped his shoulder. 
The man’s head bent low. 

“Be sure everything’s locked up before you 
go to bed. The lumber company’s payroll is in the bottom 
drawer of my desk. They gave it to me for safe keeping till 
the first of the month, see? You know where my gun lays? 
Middle drawer, loaded. Leave it alone onles——” His tone 
strengthened. “T’ll be back with Gene before you know it. 
You two are going to hav some high old times this summer. 
Don’t fergit it. And be careful. And go slow, Harry.” 

The boy’s laugh rang out like a challenge. ‘Don’t you 
worry about me. Only hurry back, Dad!” 

“Hurry. Always hurry,” Ben Poole echoed chuckling. 
“Allright. ’Bye,son. Giddap, you Henry!” And instantly, 
as if in obedience to the impatient will of the son of the house, 
that mass of weathered metal plunged into careening mobility 
and shot screaming from the yard. 

“So long, Dad. Make it speedy.” Harry dropped off at 
the gate and stood watching the car down the winding moun- 
tain road, until the first bend shut it and its lone passenger, his 
great frame bulging over it top-heavily, from view. Then he 
sighed, did Harry,and went back up the drive and into the house. 

No qu stion about it—he would have liked very much to 
go too. Impossible, of course. Besides the payroll business, 
there were the dinner dishes to wash and some cooking to do, 
if they were going to eat to-morrow. Harry had been chef 
of the establishment since school closed, and a smart one he 
was, too. Gene was used to good food, needed building up. 
“Keep busy,” was right. There was plenty to do. 

Harry drowned his disappointment in soapsuds. He 
wasn’t the sort to mope. There was much to look for- 
ward to. He’d never seen Gene Pool, only son of that awe- 
inspiring Chicago uncle whom his father irreverently called 
“‘Carrots.”” Had red hair, did he? That didn’t tell much. 
Clattering the dishes, whistling softly between his teeth in 
the sunny kitchen, the boy wondered how that mythical red- 
headed cousin stood on hunting, fishing, berrying; marshaled 
what other slim facts about him he knew. 


Illustrated by William T. Bailey 



































Waking with a 
start, he felt a 
sense of disaster 
crowding down on 
him 


Gene had been sick last winter. He was coming east 
a thousand miles to put in the summer at his Uncle Ben’s 
crows’ nest, and so finish getting well before college opened 
in September. 


(COLLEGE: The boy at the sink fell idle, a plate and the 
dishrag forgotten in his inert hands. 

What a world of longing that magic word called up! To 
be able to go into electricity, really into it, heart and soul for 
four years. To be able to play football, that game of games, 
where quick decisions meant success. To feel yourself a part 
of that huge, moving, purposeful crowd of men—instead of.— 
The boy’s eyes, misty with desire, stared out the kitchen 
window at that immense beetling slope, purple-gray and 
densely wooded, which thrust its bare rock knob into the sky. 
Then they dropped again to the sink. Instéad of living for- 
ever with a dishpan and a mountain. 

He loved Bald Pate. But enough wasenough. There were 
other things too. Dad didn’t know everything. His placid 
idea of turning his warden’s commission over to his son, some 
day, was all right inits way. But that way was small. Now 
if he could just get to college. Gene knew all about it, you bet! 
Gene had been there two years. Played football, too, they’d 
read about his prowess in clippings his father had sent up. If 
only Gene could be persuaded to sort of work on Dad, 
make him see—but good night! Where would the money 
come from? 

Oh, well. Harry smiled crookedly. No use wanting the 
moon. He’d hear all about college anyway. Busily he fell 
to work again. 

The daily train passed through Wells, the county seat thirty 
miles away, at nine in the evening. Dad had to go down 
early on some errands. They needed bacon and sugar, and 
there was that matter of the lock on the shed door. He 
and Gene would put uv with Vandah Gale, the storekeeper, 





and tackle the mountain road first thing in 
the morning. 

Fussy old Dad! Harry’s smile straight- 
ened out, gleaming, as he thought of that 
shed door. Idea of bothering with a lock in 
the first place, up here in the wilderness next 
the sky. And as for a lock that got the jim- 
jams, took it into its rusty head to work 
only from the outside. Why, a dozen times 
he’d advised Dad to rip the thing off and 
throw away the key. No use. Dad’s big 
deliberate head wagged soberly. Gov’ment 
property. Besides the car, he kept a lot of 
valuable tools in that shed. Somebody might 
come along. And he didn’t propose to let 
the wind blow those doors to and coop him 
up with a lot of carbon monoxide some fine 
morning. No, sir. Plenty of time before 
the train got in. He’dlook around. There was a new 
man worked for the blacksmith, he’d heard, a smart 
hand with hardware. He’d either bring back a new 
lock or that feller to fix the old one. 


—— dishes done at last, Harry bolted out of the 
kitchen—the lock, Gene, even college dropping clean 
out of his thoughts. From the shed rafters he hauled 
down a ladder and, setting it against the low eaves of 
the kitchen ell, scaled it like a monkey and was up on 
the main ridgepole before a man would draw three 
breaths. He straddled the ridge, pulled a screw-driver 
from his pocket, and set to work whistling shrilly. 

It was an afternoon to make a convict sing, warm 
in the mellow sun, yet fresh with the west wind that 
eddied over the cool forested heights of Bald Pate. Across 
a sky blue as a luster bowl, scraps of clouds chased each other 
like fat white porkers. Behind the boy on the house roof, the 
mountain, darkening as the sun lowered, 
loomed like an enormous drowsy toad. Be- 
fore and below him the road curved whitely 
down the green valley—past stone walls, 
meadows, thick copses, over the twisting 
blue ribbon of the river and into a smiling 
distance of rolling hills. 

Harry hadn’t much eye for the scene. 
He’d grown up with it for one thing, and for 
another his whole attention was focused on 
the aerial. Strung on spreaders supported 
by two short masts at the gables, its five 
strands of bright bronze wire whined low 
in the breeze just over his head. It was 
a good aerial; it brought in local and dis- 
tant stations with almost equal strength and 
clarity. But in a blow of wind the other night, one of the 
struts guying a mast had worked loose. To secure it, the 
boy was boring new holes in the coping, driving larger screws 
with quick impetuous hands. 

To ease his burning palm he stopped a moment, looked up 
from the work and saw that someone had come into the yard. 

Oddly enough, he wasn’t startled, though callers on Bald 
Pate were almost unknown. He was curious, and a shade irri- 
tated that anybody could have got up the road and into the 
drive and around to the back of the house without his knowl- 
edge. Certainly there was a man down there, standing as if 
hesitant, sort of peering around. 

“Hullo!” Harry sang out abruptly. ‘‘What’s the idea?” 

The fellow jumped as if he’d been shot at, stared wild-eyed 
about him, and finally looked up. 

He was young, Harry saw then, full-grown but hardly older 
than himself. He was tall and lean, but his shoulders sagged. 
His clothes were a sight; dusty and torn and creased as if 
they’d been slept in. He had a shock of copper-colored hair, 
and freckles to go with it, and an odd shifting smile that be- 
spoke guilt, or maybe timidity, or maybe both. He stood 
there mumbling, looking ready to drop in his tracks. 

“Speak up,” snapped Harry, his inhospitable annoyance 
growing at sight of this scarecrow. ‘What do you want?” 

For reply he could just make out the words, “all in—walk— 
rest.” He considered.. The stranger did look to be on his 
last legs. Dark hollows ringed his eyes. Maybe he was sick. 
Gosh! Fat way to treat the poorcuss. But just as an invita- 
tion into the house was at his lips, impulsively he wavered. 
That payroll. ‘‘Go slow,’’ Dad had said. Well, by gum! he 
would—and see what happened. 

“Try the shed,” he called down more politely. ‘Pile of 
old blankets in there.” And he turned back to his job. 

When the last screw was fast he slid down the roof and 
jumped to the ground. Replacing the ladder, he glanced 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


curiously into the dusky rear of the windowless building, where, 
on some cast-off bed coverings used for muffling the radiator 
on bitter nights, a lanky dark figure was already sprawled. 

““Where you bound?” he asked. 

The man on the floor stirred sleepily, settling his head on an 
arm. At length— “Here, I guess,” he muttered. “If this 
is Uncle Ben’s place.” And among the shadows that uneasy 
smile of his flickered wanly. 

The boy flashed around. “Uncle Ben’s—Say! Who are you?” 

“Name—Poole. Gene Poole,” came the stranger’s faint 
whisper. 

The majestic silence of the mountainside was broken by 
a long, low, incredulous whistle—and a very little snore. 

Harry’s first impulse, then again, was to greet his cousin 
open-armed and show him into the house. But again 
he checked himself. Dad had said ‘“‘go slow.” The slower 
he went in this business, the fishier it looked, and the gladder 
he was to have left the stranger outside. 

Throughout the rest of that afternoon he debated the ques- 
tion.. By supper time he was convinced that the man in the 
shed was a liar, and a suspicious character to boot. Over his 
beans and tea Harry’s head nodded sagely. Like the judge 
that he wasn’t, he reviewed the case. 


| perpen just to be fair, arguments for red-head being Gene: 
It was possible that Gene’s father or Dad had misunderstood 
the date, and that Gene had taken the train that hit Wells 
last night instead of to-night. It was also possible that Gene, 
arriving unmet, had made inquiries in town, spent the night 
there, and with a city-dweller’s innocence tried to foot it up 
here alone. He might have left his luggage for later transport; 
might have taken the Brook Road, which though shorter was 
avoided by motorists on account of the deep ford, and so 
missed Dad on his way down. Or Dad, dead to the world in 
thought as usual, had rattled past unnoticing. Also, just to 
be fair, the fellow had said he was Gene. 

Harry cleaned up his dishes and took a snack out to the 
shed. Tip-toeing inside, he laid the plate on the floor. His 
guest was sleeping soundly; deep slow breathing of a man ut- 
terly exhausted filled the place. Good. Feeling his way 
back through the darkening yard, Harry carefully locked the 
back door and all the windows. No chances. He settled 
down in the front room beside the radio. The evening was 
well along by now. He would listen in for a while and then 
stretch out on the floor beside the desk. But first-—— 

Arguments for that bird being a dog-goned liar: 

Gene Poole wasn’t the only red-haired man in the country! 
Gene Poole would have said who he was in the first place, 
straight out, without any jumping and mumbling and uneasy 
smiles. Gene Poole would have been at least surprised, and 
maybe downright sore, at being offered old blankets on the 
floor instead of a bed. Gene Poole, being a football player, 
could surely have walked thirty miles in a night and a day 
without looking a wreck. College quarterbacks were hard 
as nails, alert, assured, big-shouldered; this chap was the 
opposite. Vandah Gale’s store was the gossipiest place in the 
world, almost; any tramp passing through Wells could have 
there picked up enough information about Gene’s expected 
arrival, Dad’s trip to town, to start him straight for Bald Pate 
confident that he could get away with the part. 

And his object? Too easy. Harry reached out a foot and 
lightly kicked the bottom desk 
drawer. It rattled faintly. 

So they thought they could 
drop one over on him, did they? 
That lad’s eye lighted danger- 
ously. Here was his chance to 
show Dad he had the stuff in him. 
Wasn’t going to be any hurry 
business about this! He'd 
thought it all out for himself, 
doped it out fair and square and 
decided. That yahoo out there 
wasn’t going to get into this house 
if he could help it. Turn in? No. 
He’d sit up, with the gun in his 
hands and his back against the © 
drawer. The pay-roll would stay 
right where it was or 

Under the drop-light, there in 
the little front room of the 
warden’s cottage, Harry Poole 
sat musing, lost in anxious 
thought. His five-tube set, 
cased in polished. mahogany, 
stood at his elbow on the table. 
Above it reared the loud-speaker, 
a giant morning glory. There 
was a fine program coming from 
WXEA to-night, but Harry had 
forgotten the fact. With ab- 
sorbed eyes, with pulses that had 
begun to pound, he was wonder- 
ing two things. If the pay-roll 
came out of this safely, would that 
have any effect on college? And 
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The warden and his nephew glimpsed two figures on the highway 


he had a gun on him too? 
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It was some time later that the boy came to himself with 
a start. No use moping! He sat up with a jerk, closed 
his switch and turned quickly. Now for some fun anyway. 

But to his disgust he found that nifty program was over. 
The station manager was reading off announcements, a list 
of coming attractions, preliminary to signing off. Harry 
said “Bah!” His hand jerked toward the switch again— 
and hung in mid-air. 

A heavy knock on the front door was echoing through the 
house. 


HILE the loud-speaker dréned on with its common- 

places, the color ebbed slowly out of that boy’s face; 
his eyes narrowed to slits, their pupils darting first t> the 
middie desk-drawer, then back to the threshold. He sat 
tense as a wire, listening. 

Again the knock resounded, and a clear voice called: 
“Hullo, there! This Poole’s place?” 

Harry’s body relaxed. That voice was disarming. Go 
slow though. He got out of his chair and raised the win- 
dow, leaning out into the darkness under the stars. 

There was a man on the doorstep, a man with a suitcase. 
And instantly, with a wave of soul-easing relief came the in- 
tuition that this traveler must be the one expected. The 
tension broke. Harry’s laugh rang out. ‘Hullo, yourself! 
Are—are you Gene?” 

“That’s my name,” the visitor chuckled amiably. “How 
about putting me up for the night? Or——” 

“Sure! Sure!” Poor Harry stumbled all over himself to 
reach the door. ‘Darned glad to see you, Gene. Here, let’s 
have your bag. Didn’t you see Dad? He went down to 
meet Y 

“Uh-huh, I saw him. He had some errands to do. Told 
me to go along and he’d catch up. There was a car bound 
this way so I hopped it. Had to hoof it from the river, though. 
I don’t know where your pa is. Ought to have been along 
long ago. Perhaps he got delayed and made up his mind to 
spend the night down there.” 

They were in the front room by now. Harry glanced at 
this stranger-cousin in the uncertain light. He was a head 
taller than himself, rather thin, slightly stooped in the shoul- 
ders. His clothes looked as if they’d been through brambles 
on the way up. He had the red hair all right, a thick mop of 
it, and freckles too—and a bashful half-smile, as if he too felt 
a little constraint in this meeting. He’d clung to his bag. 
“T’m a stranger round here,” he was saying uncertainly. 

“Of course.” Harry laughed again. ‘But look here, how 
did you happen to——” 

He stopped right on that word, his mouth open. 

For all this time the radio had been droning. And sud- 
denly its words sank into Harry’s consciousness like a driven 
knife. 

“«. . . and all law-abiding citizens are warned to be vigi- 
lantly on the lookout for Tom Maher, alias Red Maher, alias 
Bloody Tom, now at large. Escaped from Thomaston last 
Tuesday while serving a twelve-year sentence for larceny. 
Height five feet eleven, weight a hundred and fifty, auburn 
hair, deeply freckled, shoulders narrow, has got a change of 
clothes. Wanted for the murder of Keeper Hendry and on 
numerous other charges. Two thousand five hundred dollars 
will be paid by the State for his apprehension. Has been seen 
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in Pemaquid County near Wells. Is armed and ruthless. 
All persons are warned. Station WXEA signing ofi—Good- 
night.” 

There was a brief interval of absolute silence. Then-—— 

“That’s a good machine,” said the man with the bag, un- 
concernedly. ‘Comes in fine and strong. You have much 
static up— Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing!” roared Harry. His face was flushed, his lips 
twitched with pent-up emotion. “Not one little dog-goned 
thing, Gene. Ha, ha! Sure it’s a good machine. Static? 
No. Come on, Gene. Guest room’s all ready. You're 
tired, you need a good sleep. That’s the best thing we have 
here. Ha, ha, ha! You bet. Sleep. Come on, old top. 
I'll call you when breakfast’s ready. Here we are. Don’t 
forget to turn out the light. Sweet dreams, Gene. Ha, ha! 
Station HAL signing off—good-night!” 

Chattering madly to still the singing in his ears, Harry had 
pushed and pulled his guest up the steep stairs and into the 
spare room. As he shut the door on that last word, his face 
fell grim. Now for it! And to think that all this time. 

He clattered downstairs boldly enough. But once in the 
kitchen he went like a mouse. The bolt on the back door never 
creaked under his fingers. To make doubly sure, he took off 
his shoes on the doorstep, then sneaked over so warily across 
the starlit yard to where the shed loomed, a black hump against 
night sky. 

At the doorway he stopped and listened. Yes, luck was 
with him to-night. The man was still asleep in there. Red 
Maher, huh? No wonder he looked tired, coming all the way 
from the State prison at Thomaston. No wonder he carried 
that shifty smile, started at sudden voices. Murderer, huh? 
Once asleep, it didn’t seem to worry him. That stertorous 
breathing seemed good for hours yet. And seconds were all 
that was needed. 


No be thankful for a lock that got the jim-jams, took it 
into its head to work only from the outside! If only the 
old hinges wouldn’t squeak. 

They did. Not loudly, but Harry’s heart was in his mouth. 
Inch by cautious inch he moved first one door, then the other, 
holding his breath, every minute expecting the roaring red 
flash of a gun, a catapulting body from the interior. But 
nothing happened. With tiny complainings the doors swung 
to. His trembling fingers felt for the latch, held it down 
while with his shoulder he pressed gently, firmly. The lock 
snapped. It was done! 

Out under the smiling stars that boy gasped, exultant He 
picked his way back. Shoes in hand, he closed and bolted 
the back door, listened at the foot of the stairs, walked down 
the hall and re-entered the front room. All quiet. Gene 
must be asleep already. The drop-light still cast its brilliance 
upon the radio, the chair. To one side, the big desk bulked 
shadowy. 

That way went Harry. Stopping only long enough to 
shut and lock the window, from the middle drawer he drew his 
father’s gun, an army automatic. On the floor by the desk 
he sat, stretched out his legs, set his back firmly agains: the 
tier of drawers. Gratefully he felt the handle of the bottom 
drawer nudging him. The gun lay in his lap. His eyes stared, 
cool and watchful, out past the light through the open door 


- into the dark hall. He was taking no chances. Twenty-five 


hundred dollars and college. 

Slowly the brown head 
drooped in the shadows. It had 
been a long day. 

A clock struck once. Some- 
where a mouse scurried. Harry 
Poole’s left eyelid quivered. He 
sighed, smiling in his sleep. 





AKING with a start, he 

felt a sense of disaster 
crowding down on him. But no, 
his position hadn’t changed; the 
handle of the lower desk drawer 
still prodded the small of his 
back. In the gathering dawn of 
the front room, the drop-light 
shone bleak and garish. On a 
level with his eyes he saw a red 
sliver of sun edging up over the 
window-sill. But what had 
waked him was a great noise, the 
whirring chatter of a familiar 
engine, nearing momentarily. 

Gun in hand, Harry reached 
the back doorstep just as the car 
bounced into the yard. His 
father tooted a greeting; then, at 
sight of his disheveled, wild-eyed 
son and the automatic, threw 
back his big head and laughed. 
“False alarm, old sleuth. Don’t 
shoot. We ain’t bandits.” 

Harry didn’t shoot. But he 
stood rooted to the porch. Be- 
fore his bulging eyes the world 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Read These Remarkable 
Postal Features 


Transparent Barrel— —You can always see exactly how 
much ink you've got. You'll never have to guess again. 


Thousands of Scouts 
and Scoutmasters are 
now using these mar- 
“4 velous pens. And we 
offered to buy all of 
them back at full price 





Unbreakable—Y ou can even step on your Postal Pen with- Actual = they didn’t prove to 
out injury. Beautiful, never clogging, durable. Size be the best pens sold 
M ’ at any price! 
Iridium-tipped, solid 14-Karat gold |) i same Men's 
quality of point used in pens costing up to Model 


Holds 3 to 4 times more ink than any other self-filling 

en—aAn entirely new principle in fountain pen con- 

struction makes this possible—no space wasted by 
rubber sac and mechanism in barrel. 


Self-filling— -Appeals to men and women alike because it 
fills itself by the simplest method ever invented. 


Absolutely Guaranteed 


The materials and craftsmanship are absolutely guaranteed 
to be equal or superior in quality to those found in any other 
pen, whether sold at $7, $8.75 or more. 


Fill It With Ink—Use It 5 Days 


Then if you do not agree that it is the most satisfactory 
fountain pen you ever used regardless of price, return 
it to us and get your money back! 











Only One Way to Get 
This Pen! 


It would be impossible to sell the Postal Pen at $2.50, the 


EVER before have you heard of any than eighty thousand new users have become enthusi- 
fountain pen so sure of satisfying astic over its remarkable features. 


low price upon which its inventor insists, if we sold it 
through the retail stores. Their profit alone on a pen of 
this quality would be more than what you pay for a Postal 
Pen. And so we are willing to make you this unheard-of 
offer: 

If you can wait just ad y or two for your pen (shipments 
made within 24 hours after receipt of order) you can save 
from $5 to $6.25 and get the most satisfactory pen you 
ever saw. Simply mail the coupon below. And. . . 

When your Postal Pen arrives, fill it with aes it 
5 days—then return it if you are willing to part with it! ! ! 


POSTAL PEN CO., INC. 
Desk 146, 41 Park Row, New York City 


You may send me a Postal Reservoir Pen on 5 days’ trial. If I am not 


to refund the full purchase price. I am also to receive > premium post 
cards, each worth 50c on the purchase price of a new Postal Pen. 
reserve the right to sell these cards at 50c each or a. of them in any 
way I wish. I will pay postman $2.50 upon receipt o my 

the model I have checked. () Men's Size. (J W omen's Size. 
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if fou live outside the United States send 
International Money Order with coupon 
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entirely satisfied with it, I have the privilege of returning it and you are 


pen. Send me 





everybody that its manufacturer could 
adopt a “Try-it-before-you-Buy-it” sales 
policy such as this! 

Everybody Talking About It 


It’s the amazing new fountain pen that everybody’s 


talking about. . . . The perfect pen for your personal 
use. . . . The practical, moderate-priced gift for your 
friends. ... The Postal Reservoir Pen (Named 


Postal because Uncle Sam is our exclusive selling agent 
and he saves you the retailers’ and wholesalers’ 
profits. Named Reservoir because it holds 3 times as 
much ink as ordinary self-filling fountain pens.) 


Never Such a Pen Before 


Never before has any new pen created such a sensa- 
tion in such a short time. In less than 8 months, more 
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Earn a Postal Pen Without Cost! 


With each Postal Pen you receive, absolutely 
FREE, 5 Premium Post Cards, each worth soc on the 
purchase price of another Postal Pen. You can easily 
sell these cards at 50c each and earn back the cost of 
your Postal Pen. You can sell them, give them away, 
or dispose of them in any manner you wish. No 
strings to this offer. Merely an easy w yay to get, with- 
out cost, the most dependable and unusual fountain 
pen ever made, the one pen so sure to please that its 
manufacturer can afford to let you try it out before 
you buyit.  - 

Don’t Wait 

But mail coupon right away—don’t wait! You'll 
want to give several Postal Pens for Christmas after 
you’ve proved their amazing merit for yourself. Send 
no money—mail coupon now’ 
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POSTAL PEN CO., Inc., DESK 146 
41 Park Row, 


New York City 


November 

















FOR ALL BOYS 


Here’s an engine that’s built for you to take 
apart and put together, over and over ‘again 
—and it’s the 
only engine 
you can do 
that to. 





a New kind 
of Electric 
Engine 


LISTEN—You set your Dorfan Train 
on the track, turn on the electricity, 


and round and round she flies! . That’s 
what any good electric train will do— 
only Dorfan runs so fast—and so 
smoothly! 

BUT NOW LISTEN, BOYS—Turn 
the “‘juice’”’ off, uncouple the engine— 
and look at it. Those headlights pull 
out. The engine splits in two. A 
glance at the easy Dorfan Direc- 
tion Sheet, and bit by bit you find 
yourself taking your engine to pieces 
—wheels, armature, “field”, brush- 
holder, etc., etc.,—all spread out in 
front of you. 

THEN —the fun begins again—putting 
it together. So easy—yet so fasci- 
nating. With no tool but a screw- 
driver, you soon have your engine 
complete again—and running. 

Isn’t that Jots more exciting, boys, 
than just sitting and watching 
your train go round? 


Derfan, 


LOCO-BUILDERS 
ELECTRIC TRAINS 


may be bought ready-to-run, complete with 
cars, track, etc.; or engines may be bought 
separately—in ‘ *Loco- a form—all the 
separate partsin neat box. So, if you already 
own an electric train, you can bring it up-to- 
date by adding this take-apart engine. All 
your engine troubles will be over, for you can 
make all engine repairs yourself, and save 
time and money. And its motor is so strong and 
powerful that it will draw many, many cars. 
You'll find Dorfan Engines and many dif- 
ferent Dorfan train outfits from $6 up to 
$36, in leading stores. But remember—only 
DORFAN has this ‘‘take-apart’’ engine. 


Enter Our 
Free Prize Contest 








Show your toy dealer this ad, and 
ask him for Free Entry Blank and Folder 
telling all about the Dorfan Prize Letter 


Contest. 100 Big Prizes—Radio Sets, 
Bicycles, Canoes, Cameras, Watches, 
etc. Contest closes Jan. 15, 1927. If 


dealer hasn’t an Entry Blank for you, 
send us his name and address and we'll 
see that you receive one. 


THE DORFAN COMPANY 
Dept. B.L.-11 137 Jackson Street, Newark, N. J. 


Dealers: Write for supply of Blanks. No boy can 


enter contest without one. 





1926 








Warry in a Hurry 
(Continued from page 71) 














rocked and swam. On the front seat beside his | 
father sat a man, a young man, a young man | 
with rusty red hair and freckles, rather tall and | 
lean, with stooping shoulders and a flickering 
smile! 

Into the sudden silence left by his stilled 
engine came the warden’s bantering hail. 
“Come off yer perch, you Statue of Liberty, 
you! Come down here and shake hands with 
yer cousin Gene Poo——” 

“What!” Harry recoiled as if his father had 
hit him. “Three!” he quavered idiotically, 
tottering. “It’s—it’s too many, Dad. It’s 
too—” But his father was staring queerly; 
the air had become electric in a breath; the 
other man, there beside him, had laid a quick 
hand.on the door. _ By a supreme effort muster- 
ing the last shreds of his presence of mind, 
Harry tumbled down those steps. “Why, yes 
—-sure, sure thing!” he babbled panting. “‘ How 
are you, G-Gene? Nice day, glad to see you. 
Ha, ha, ha! Sorry I—Say Dad, if G-Gene 
will excuse us for a minute.” And he got a 
grip on his father’s arm and dragged savagely. 

“Huh? Oh, all right. Be right with 
you, Gene.” In three steps they were in the 
house. 

“Come upstairs!” hissed Harry. 

“All right, son. Easy does it,” the big man 
soothed. “But just hand me that gun before 
somebody gets hurt.” 

Up they went, Harry leaping, his father 
lumbering after, and stopped before the spare- 


room door. The boy flung it open. “There!” 
he whispered fiercely. “If that isn’t Gene, 
who the devil is it?” 


The warden peered inside. Slowly his face 
broke into a wide grin. The late arrival of 
last evening lay sleeping easily, his freckled 
features visible, one arm under his head. 

“Son,” said Ben Poole with annoying delib- 
eration. “Ain’t it the lashed bingaroo how 
red hair and. freckles makes folks look alike. 
Guess you were 2 mite hasty, son—but it 
don’t matter any. 

“Why, he said,” Harry broke in desperately 

—‘“he said his name was 1g 

“And it is. Come to think of it, the old 
smith told me, but in the fuss down there it 
dropped clean out of my mind. This here’s 
young Wilson, Harry, young Gene Wilson, 
the blacksmith’s new man. I couldn’t get 
a lock to suit mé, so I got him. It was before 
train time when I saw him, and there was a car 
coming this way so I told him to hop it and 
come along and I’d catch him up. _ Because 
y’see by then I’d decided to try to bring Gene 
up last night ’stead of waiting. I was worried 
about that payroll.” 

“But then why didn’t you?” 

“Now hold on. I did try to. Somehow 
I missed him at the station, in the dark and all. 
So I thought he’d missed the train, and I 
started back home to pick up Wilson, planning 
to go down again for yer cousin to-day. And 
by the bingaroo, if I didn’t pass Gene himself 
just beyond Vandah’s. Knew him from the 
minute my headlights hit him, plodding along. 
He’d come on the train after all, missed me, 
made inquiries at the store and set out to hoof 
it up here alone!” 

“All right, all right,” snapped Harry. 
“Why didn’t you get here?” 

“Blowout,” his father returned tersely. 
“No light but matches. Fumbled around a 
while and put it off till sun-up. I took the 
back seat and he took the front. Slep’ first 
rate, too. See, I knew you wouldn’t worry 
because you didn’t expect us till morning any- 
way. But man alive! We're hungry enough 
to take a bite off Bald Pate!” 

“Oh, I see.” Crestfallen, humbled by the 
logic of all this as against his own weird 
behavior, Harry followed his father meekly 
downstairs. His head was low; his eyes were 
haggard as he made for the kitchen. “Yes, 
you must be hungry,” he said dully. “T’ll get 
breakfast right away.” 

Kindling the fire, he heard them talking out- 
side. And suddenly his manner changed. He 
stood straight, alert, remembering. 

“Wait till I open them doors,” 
carried clearly into the kitchen. 
drive her in yerself, Gene.” 

“Oh, Dad! Wait!” 

Harry shot out the back door like a comet. 
Just too late. As he reached the porch, his 
father swung one of the shed doors wide, and 
stood transfixed. And the first visitor ~ to 
Bald Pate stepped out smiling. “Who!” 
croaked the warden in a stricken voice, ‘who 





Dad’s voice 
“You can 








the blazes are you?” 
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Lots of Fun—and Money Too! 


HERE’S a load of fun playing ina band or orchestra 
and the chap who. plays is sure of friends and 
popularity. 

But it means more. Musicians make real money and 
every one of the great orchestra leaders of today started 
just as you can start—playing at home or with a bunch 
of regular fellows in their own little organization. 

Learning is easy and practice soon brings money- 
making perfection. But you can never climb to the top 
and command big money without a good instrument. 

You can’t make a forty-yard’ pass with a cheap, light 
football, neither can you lick-out home-runs with a 
two-bit bat! 

King instruments are standard the world over. They are built for 
professionals and used by in the leading orchestras every- 
where. 

No matter now much you spend you will never be able to buy a 
finer band instrument thana King. Yet you can own a King without 
payifig a cent more than you would for some “not-so-good”’ instru- 
ment. You can have a ten day free trial plus easy payment terms 
if you want to. 

Prove what we say. Learn more about the King. Try it in your 
own home. Then ask a band leader or teacher about it. 





A handsome catalogue with full information 
is yours for the asking. 





THE H. N. WHITE Co. 
5220-81 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


I am interested in____ Instrument. 
Name __ 
Street _ 


———— 


SS 














BOY SCO 


NEW Illustrated Catalog of Sur- } 
plus Army Goods lists king ‘ 
5 ote.: 


= need for campin 
ents, Bl anketa. 














TRAVEL FOR 


Ww “UNCLE SAM” 









Breeches, Bugles, a an. runs 3 days on—3 days off 

at bargain prices. Send 4c stam a Mail Clerks ° i a 

Soday 3 for copy. Established 1868. Railway M sufficient. il ger, $1900-$2700 year 
my & Navy Sup ply Co. Service describing a pusitions open to men and boys 18 up 


Dept 20 





Box 1835, Richmond, Virginia 










and sample coaching lessons-- FREE. Write today sure. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE  Dept.C172 —_ Rochester, N. Y. 





$2500 : 


COURSE 


Haven't you often wished that you could 


draw cartoons, illustrate some idea, 


some pretty face, etc.? You’can;do‘all of 
One of America’s-modst fa- 


these things. 


mous Cartoonists and illustrators has 


developed a great, simple .— 
success in all branches of Commer. 
cial Art. This system has revoli- 
tionized the entire theory of -: 
ing. It means that drawing can 

as easy for youas A ab og 
fam ed than learning shorthand, 


iitustrations, within reach of every. 


f you will devote a few hours: each 

week to the Course WE ABSOLUTELY 

tig that you will learn to 
d. draw well before you have 


G 


an 
halt finished the Course. If’ wi 
make this claim good, we wil 


re! 
every cent paid us. By eliminating 4 
large office force for answering : cerre- 
spondence, expensive catalogs, etc., we 
are enabled to make a price of $2. 98, 
the cheapest price ever a ifor 


a high-grade, home study 

Many have sent us letters similar ¢ to. 
of Detroit, who wrote: “I can’t see 
when others with inferior Courses 
= theirs. 


is a big asset, no matter what field you are in. 


DRAWING 


It is more than I expected.” Learn to draw. 





$298 


for 















sketch 


for 





one. 


Will we fly to the 
Moon in 1986? 


Who knows! Even now someone may be developing 
a new airplane that will do it. Find out how these 
marvelous machines are built, and how they fly; 
learn the principles of aviation. 
Build a Model Airplane that will fly under its own 
. Doit and WIN A SCOUT MERIT BADGE! 
deal Plans (Drawn to Sone and Building-Flying 
Instructions show how to Build and Fly an accurate 





Send No Money. 


a tat $2.98 
full 


~_F in 
Drawing Ou a 
entirely oetiohed, return within five 
, A i we will REFUND MONEY. 
re 





Taka, ote 


0 that of Rob’t P. Davis 
3 ft. Model of any of the following Airplanes. Send 
eet ee Ay" now for plans for the one you want to build. 
NType—Curtiss Training Plans and 
Plane, -De Havil- Instructions 
land ‘World Fly: NC 
sane Seaplane; “Bleriot, a per set 
It order the Co u bje ne; 
at once, we will include = ecll Peolt que — sate 


(7 sets—$1.28) 
Catalog of Model Airplanes, Parts and Supplies, 
48 pp. 6 cents 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 


—— a 
., enabli 

to go to work Bg 
any additional 








LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING, Dept. 2358-Y, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Orders from outside the U. are payable §3.28 cash with order. 


8. A. 


40814 West Broadway New York 
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Hit the Bull’s Eye with This 


Bolt Action Hamilton Rifle 


You soon become a good shot and a fast 
shot with the new Bolt Action Hamilton 
.22 Rifle. Easy to handle—you simply drop 
cartridge in the open breech, throw bolt 
down and back, and—fire! Lock, extrac- 
tor, and firing pin are all part of the Bolt— 
“Just like a real Army rifle.” 


Think of it—only $3.50 for this real 
Bolt Action rifle—made like all models of 
the Hamilton with handsome blued-steel 
barrel, built up by our special process and 
bronze-rifled—rustless. Stock and fore- 


arm of solid black walnut, take-down con- 
struction, true sights, safety trigger guard 
—and a price any boy can easily afford. 


See the new Hamilton at your dealer’s 
today. If he is not yet supplied, we will 
send any Hamilton meal direct to you 
on receipt of the price. Illustrated leaflet 
sent on request. 


C. J. Hamilton & Son 
317 Hamilton Street 
Plymouth, Michigan 


.22 Calibre 


Hamilton Rifles 








Necktie 
rack 











Now with the approach of the holiday season, 
when everyone is thinking of Christmas 
Gifts, comes this NEW LePage’s Boys’ Work 
Shop Book to show you how to make many 
— ifts and fascinating toys. Almost every 

as used LePage’ 's Glue for mending, but 
pn Ad very few realize how many gifts they 
can make with the help of LePage’s Glue, and 
very few realize how skilful they can be with 
LePage’s Glue. 


In LePage’s Boys’ Work Shop Book, we give 
you complete, easy-to-follow directions for 
making valuable gifts like those shown above, 
and many more besides, and also directions for 
making a number of fascinating toys. Any 
boy can follow these directions and secure 
excellent results. 

And you'll be interested in the method given 
in this book for making strong joints with 
LePage’s Glue. LePage’s Glue is a nftich more 
interesting tool to work with than you think. 

me day you may be inventing some- 
thi and need to make a model out of 

— Then your knowledge of how to 
use LePage's Glue will be of great service l 


IE AGE'S: 
GLUE 










Coat hanger 


Footstool Tool 


chest 


This wonderful new book will show 
you how to make Christmas Gifts 


You can bea skilful Craftsman 


There’s another thing we give you in this 
book. t is a recipe for making LePage’'s 
Gesso—better than putty for filling in cracks, 
uneven places or nail holes in the gifts you make, 
and it gives you a method of imitating w 
carving in a most interesting and practical 
way, so that you can decorate your gifts. 


Send 10 cents for this NEW 
| LePage’s Boys’ Work Shop Book 


Try this interesting new way of making 
gifts and toys. You'll be surprised and pleased 
at the nice things you can make. Just write 
your name and address on the coupon below, 
tear the coupon out and mail it to us with 10 
cents (in coin or stamps). A cop’ of LePage’s 
new Boys’ Work Shop Book ol be sent you 
at once, postage paid. Address: LePage’s 
Craft League, Dept. SS2, Gloucester, Mass. 


Mail This Coupon 


PP we eees aa asTaes™ 


LEPAGE’S CRAFT LEAGUE 

Dept. SS2, Gloucester, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 10 cents (coin or 
stamps) in payment for LePage’s new Boys’ Work 
Shop Book. Please send a copy to: 


Name 


Street 


City osécedenes x6 Mibedettiodheasnes 





His sleep had done that young man good. 

His shoulders were squared, his step was firm, 
his head held high. He looked formidable as 
he stood there grinning bashfully, fumbling in 
his pocket. 
Uncle Ben,” he said quietly. 
“Afraid I’d get stolen? I got a note here for 
you, from Dad.” And he pulled out a crum- 
pled envelope, offered it. 

You would have liked to see Harry in that 
tragic moment, while all his dreams were thun- 
dering about his ears. He had been wrong 
about this business, terribly wrong from the 
very first. He had messed things up for fair. 
You might have thought this last blow would 
stun him, finish him. 

You would have been wrong, yourself. 
The travesty of his ambition flooded, scalding, 
over him. But above it he rose supreme. 
White as paper he stood there, shaken in- 
credibly—but the light of sheer fighting genius 
was tempered steel in his eye. 

Crouching, he started moving down those 
steps like a panther. 

Ben Poole, big and slow as the mountain, 
hemmed and hawed as he fingered that in- 
dubitable letter from “Carrots,” trying to 
collect his wits. The youth beside him still 
smiled, shy, oblivious. Neither saw what he 
should have seen. The body of the boy who 
had been standing on the doorstep was a dark 
streak, headed for the car. 

A shot roared appallingly, echoing over 
Bald Pate. The kitchen window splintered 
a-gape with a tinkle. The man in the car had 
vaulted clear. Now he was plunging, gal- 
loping out the drive and down the road, turning 
to blaze away madly, vainly, at the scudding 
black shadow behind him. 

Then it was over. That shadow left the 
ground in a straight, clean dive—found spurn- 
ing ankles—locked them. Out of a great 
slither of dust, a revolver rose spinning and 
dropped into the bushes by the roadside. 
Lazily the white cloud drifted clear. 

Pounding downhill in pursuit now needless, 
the warden and his nephew glimpsed two figures 
on the sunlit highway. Two figures flattened 
out, clamped together, rigidly still. 


“HARRY, put it there!”’ said Gene Poole. 

“Hanged if I know what it’s all about. 
But any one who can run and tackle like that 
ought to be in college.” 

Harry glanced up, grinned. Noting his 
father’s gun covering the prisoner, he got to 
his feet. “Thanks,” said he, gripping the fist 
Gene offered. “It’salongstory. But I’llsay 
this for now: when they pay me the twenty- 
five hundred for this bird, I’ll be there.” 

Warden Poole started. “Twenty-five hun— 
Say! I'll listen to that story, too! Let’s get 
the feller back into the shed if he’s worth all 
that. Young Wilson’s out of a job. That 
lock can wait!” 
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Brings Home the 
Bacon as well 


as the Medals 





SK any crack shot why he uses the 

US .22 N.R.A. long-rifle cartridge 

for target shooting. ‘Because it’s a 

record-smasher,” he’ll say. Not only 

was the Olympic Small-Bore Cham- 

pionship won with this ultra-accurate 

-22, but it holds a string of world’s 
marks “‘a mile long.” 

For target work, the N.R.A. comes 
with solid lead bullet. It can also be 
had with Aollow-point bullet for 
hunting. The hollow-point N.R.A. will 
drop any small game or vermin—foxes, 
woodchucks, squirrels, rabbits, hawks, 
crows, grouse. 

As one shooter puts it, “‘the hollow- 
point N.R.A. brings home the bacon, 
while the solid-bullet N.R.A. brings 
home the medals.”” Both styles fit any 
rifle taking long or long-rifle .22’s. 


“How to Hunt Small Game” 


is just one of many subjects treated in- 
terestingly in a shooting booklet just 
issued by us. Written for owners of .22 
rifles. Write for your copy, specifying 
Booklet B. 


Evidence of Terrific 
Shocking Force 
The bullet of the fF; 
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Scouts Relay Message 90 Miles 


WHEN the Borough of Richinond, Staten 

Island, N. Y., decided to invite the City 
Fathers of Philadelphia to their Centennial 
Celebrations, they hit upon the idea of relaying 
the message to the Quaker City by scouts. 

One hundred and eighty scouts, each running 
half a mile, covered the distance between 
Staten Island and Philadelphia in nine hours— 
an average speed of 10 miles an hour—beating 
their schedule by forty minutes. The runners 
delivered messages from the Centennial Com- 
mittee to the city officials of each of the towns 
through which they passed. Big crowds in 
each place lined up to watch the scouts bring 
in the message to their towns. 

Six councils participated in the relay. Staten 
Island scouts, starting from the Borough Hall; 
carried the message to Perth Amboy; Perth 
Amboy scouts relayed it to New Brunswick, 
New Brunswick scouts took it to Princeton; 
Princeton scouts to Trenton; Trenton scouts to 
Philadelphia. All but the last lap was com- 
pleted by Philadelphia scouts. 

The honor of the last lap was reserved for 
a Staten Island scout—Eagle Scout Charles 
Robins, who delivered the invitation from his 
borough into the hands of Mayor Kendrick, 
who with a large crowd were awaiting his 
arrival, having been notified of the coming of 
the scout messenger. 


900 Miles in a Whaleboat 


Sx Montreal sea scouts voyaged to New 
York and back this summer. The Jamn-es 








| 
| & Bottles and Tubes | 


Ciard, on which the adventurers set sail, is 
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hollow-point N.R.A. | 
has a velocity of 
1050 feet per second 
and mushrooms | tT 
ti when it hits. The |! f=: 
‘result is deadly “ 
shocking force. See for yourself what 
happens by shooting one of the hollow- 
nose bullets thru a cake of soap. There 
will be a small hole where the bullet 
goes in and a large hole with a scalloped 
rim where it comes out. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


22 NRA. 
Long-Rifle 
CARTRIDGES 

















oKoMo 


SKATES 


an A} self-contained 
aring wheels, the 
: jp oe construction 
and the “rocking-chair"’ 
movement are— 
“Young America's 
First Choice.” 









rat: 






Ask your dealer for the 
skate wit with the RED DISC 
KoKoMo Stamped Metal Co. 
Kokomo 
Indiana 


STEEL 
TREAD OR 
RUBBER 
TIRES 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





ih actual ape mt of rand 
—— spare time electrical work 


Electricity 


Learn 
Male Big Money 


How would you like to earn two or three 
dollars every evening after school and pre- 
pare yourself for a fine big job at the same time? 
Here’s the opportunity of a lifetime for you fellows 
who like ae. Begin right now to prepare 
yourself for a regular man’s size jobin this fascinat- 
ing field. Your chances for a big success are simply 
wonderin —e pay is big (thousands of men earn $70 
to $200 a week) and advancement comes swift and sure. 


I will Train You at Home 
With my easily learned, sparetime Electrical Course 
I will train you at home like I havetrained hundreds 
of other boys who are now big 
successful men. It willnotinter- |g ook What 


fere with your school work and This Bey 
Deng 





you can earn more thanthesm 
cost of the course doing odd elec- Is 
trical jobs in your spare time.The | «arenough the 
Course paysforitself.I willshow | school term fs com 
— toget this workand how |!5g tos "love, and i 
todoit. Some of my boystudents | my examinations, 1 
make $10 to $15 a week this way. | marage to Koop, up 


Tools, Apparatus and |""iguess T'foreot 
Radio Course Given |'0 business tor my- 
Without ExtraCharge | Pst ows ita! toro. 


Send me the coupon below andI | Zaqecourse:1.Pe 
will tell you allabout the big out- | have secured cet 
fit of tools apparatus andinstrue | f'Pes fis town. 
Py 4 and a ong Radio auras berg on | the work I 
at lam giving to my students r en 
for a limited time. I willsend you soare tims work. 
Book wid a caetta eons tase | Seat eR Ey 
all Free. You will betickledwith | PadeS3andbrought 
the things I willsend you Free, | which mado §2.50— 
ours” 


ail the coupon right now. a, ERA 
L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer | } *rnished by me.’ 








Chicago Engineering Works 1216 Chestnu’ Chestnat st 
Dept. 0338 CHICAGO Greenville, N.C. 


se This FREE BOOK ‘Coupon 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, 
Chicago Engineering Works, 
Dept. 0338, 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 
Send me ax Big Outfit Offer, your big Electrical 
Book, Sample Lesson and particulars of your Electrical 
Course and Extra Radio Course. This will not obligate 
me in any way. 








| OPT TOTO TONITE TEPC Te CTT Te 
This coupon only for use of boys 15 years old or more. 

















Makes people and objects miles away 
seem close. Brings new pleasures to 4 
home, farm, camp, travel, sport. 

See moon and stars as never before 
New Ferry ““Wonder’’ telescope 
has 5 sections over 3 ft. long 
open, 12in. closed. Fully brass 
bound, Powerful lenses. 


GIVEN! 


strap andy for formats, 
auto y tourists and hiker: 







Send name and address and Ferry Wonder 
3-ft. Telescope with Carrying Case will 
come by return mall. Pay postman ee 
bargain price of $1.85 plus few cents post- 
> age. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
py) money ‘back. Supply limited, order today! 


Ferry & Co., Dept, 1147 Chicago 

















a converted whaler, rigged with a mainsail, 
mizzen sail and jib. Kenneth Brown, who has 
a sea scout rating of boatswain, was “Skipper.” 
Robert Smeed was mate. Wilson Gemmel, 
Erol Cliff, Donald McRobie and Harry Collis 
were the seamen bold. 

The cruise was an official undertaking of the 
first St. Lawrence sea scout troop of Montreal, 
sailing under the burgee of the Royal Montreal 
Yacht Club. The cruise occupied about three 
weeks. New York scouts entertained them 
royally. 

The journey to New York was slowed up con- 
siderably because of continuous head winds on 
Lake Champlain and their progress for three 
days was only twenty-four miles. Through the 
canals, friendly tugs gave them a tow and when 
there were no tugs, they rowed. They had only 
one exciting experience. A passing grain 
steamer one night on the St. Lawrence nearly 
smothered them with the steam from one of 
their bilge pumps. 

The St. Lawrence sea scouts are to be con- 


| gratulated on this fine showing of their troop. 


Patrols Make Big Tour 

OVERNOR GEORGE W. P. HUNT, of 

Arizona, believes Boy Scouts should ‘‘See 
America first.” During the past summer he has 
sponsored several competitive tours of scout 
patrols to foster observations and to give the 
boys an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with brother scouts in other sections of the 
country. Each patrol, it is stated, covered 
approximately 25,000 miles over different 
routes. The itineraries covered practically 
every major city in the United States. During 
their stops the boys made industrial surveys, 
studied city government systems and inspected 
industries. Each patrol made a report at the 
close of the trip. 

The scouts had had the wonderful tour in 
mind for the past three years. During that 
time each boy intending to make the journey 
added two dollars weekly to his regular scout 
dues. 

Among the cities visited were St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Providence 
and Augusta, Me. Newfoundland was also on 
the schedule. 


Brief Items of Scout News 
HEN Mr. Walter W. Head, President of 
the National Council, was recently made 
a member of the Austin, Texas, local council, 
David Martin, Jr., their youngest Eagle Scout, 
conducted the ceremony. 

At Wilmette, Ill., scouts made a complete 
tree survey for the city, working under the 
direction of a forester and the scout com- 
missioner. The location of every tree in the 
town was marked on maps. The trees in the 
city are dying out and the survey is a part of 
the plan to replace them. 

An aviation field will be a feature of the 
eleven-acre recreation grounds recently given to 
the Boy Scouts of Claysburg, Pa., for ninety- 
nine years by Dr. Charles O. Johnston of that 
place. 

Chicago sea scouts, returning from a cruise 
on their flagship Nakomis, noticed smoke issu- 
ing from the after cabin of a seventy-foot yawl. 
Running alongside they found no one aboard, 
so they set to and with a fire extinguisher and 
the handy bucket, put out the fire as other craft 
in the harbor, noticing the smoke, hastened to 
offer assistance. 

When a night air mail plane was forced down 
at Douglas, Mass., by heavy fog, scouts 
guarded it night and day until the fog lifted. 

Boy Scouts of New York State last year 
planted 70,000 trees as a part of the State’s 
reforestation program. 

Scouts of Tuscaloosa, Ala., took a census of 
all children of school age in the town. The 
census was required by the educational 
authorities. 

In cooperation with the Chamber of Com- 
merce, scouts of Roanoke, Va., made a survey 
of the automobile tourist trafic. 

The scout trail in Rainier National Park was 
extended by one mile this summer. 


Eagle Scout Troop at Biennial 
Conference 


‘THESE notes are written just prior to the 

Biennial Conference at Hot Springs. It 
promises to be the greatest conference ever held 
in the history of Scouting. 

Every afternoon thirty simultaneous demon- 
strations will be held, directed by L. L. Mc- 
Donald, National Camp Director. A troop of 
Eagle Scouts from Regions 5, 8 and 9 will assist 
at the conference. The troop will consist of the 
following: 


Region Five 
Frank M. Frankland, Jr., Jackson, Tenn. 
Robert W. Du Bose, Monroe, La. 
Thurston McCutchan, El Dorado, Ark. 








A HANDFUL of REASONS 


The prepared knife is for the prepared scout. No knife is better 


planned to suit scout requirements 


than the 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT 


ULSTER 


KNIFE 


Its screwdriver and bottle opener combined, its leather punch, its 
blade and can opener are the five reasons. The quality of the 
steel and the finish of the workmanship are further reasons for the 
popularity of this knife. It is hardly necessary to point out to 
the resourceful scout that the five working parts of the ULSTER 
KNIFE may be adapted to more uses than their names would 
imply. Get a knife and see for yourself. 


Manufactured by 


DWIGHT DIVINE&SONS, Inc. 


ULSTER KNIFE CO., trade Mark 


ELLENVILLE, “3° 


N. Y., U.S. A. 

















Rexcratt 


OFFICIAL 
BOY SCOUTS 





BUGLE 
OF AMERICA 





PRICE ONLY $5.% rans 
You can pay more but you can’t 


Buy a Better Bugle. 
It’s OFFICIAL, that’s your guarantee 


It comes in a Sealed Carton 


Sotp EVERYWHERE 










With each Rexcraft 
om: Bugle a booklet. 
“How to Blow the Bugle.” 
containing complsteRcout 

and U.S. Army Calls. 











When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Your money back if not satisfied 
Write to 


REXCRAFT, Inc. 


57 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


REXCRAFT, Inc. 

57 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Please send me Rexcraft Official Bugle with free 
booklet. Enclosed find $5.00. 
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The Dress Shoe (illus- 
trated above) and 
the Service Shoe (at 
the right) both sell 
tor the same prices. 





Sizes up to 1334 
$4.25 


Sizes 1 to 6 5.00 





y ts) , 
Sizes over six 5.75 Official Boy Scout Shoe 


Millis, Mass. 


REGULAR FELLOWS 


Not all the clean-playing, clean-living young fel- 
lows in America belong to the Boy Scouts. But 
certainly the Scouts represent a mighty fine sec- 
tion of young American manhood. 


We are naturally proud that the 
Scouts, 
POSSIBLE SHOE THAT COULD 
BE MADE have turned to us to 
produce for them the HERMAN 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT SHOE. 
In constructing these fine shoes, to sell at very 


moderate prices, we have brought to bear all of 
our experience for almost half a century in the 


dition to excellent shoe ma 
p= Ray _~ * OTECTION, COMFORT and 


Ask your Scout Outfitter or Regu- 
lar Shoe Dealer for the Herman 


Joseph M. Herman Shoe Company 


anxious to get the BEST 















fo -HERMA 
cote’ Jol) @n\ ee) / ANY els 








¥ our shoe dealer does not carry the Herman 
cial Boy Scout Shoe, write to us giving his 
panne and we will see that you are supplied. 












































You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on stammering and 





stuttering. “‘Its Cause and Cure.”’ It teils how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7437 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis 









Farina and the rest of 
ng” are red 

ded youngsters and 

pene their play time 
can be seen dashin 
geune the studio yar 
their Original 

Brake Scooters. 


TWO FAVORITES! 


Here is Farina, favorite member of ‘“‘Our 
Gang,” the famous movie comedy kids. 
And Farina shows himself to be just like 
other youngsters in choosing the Original 
Brake Scooter—the favorite with children } 
everywhere. | 
You'll like the Original Brake Scooter, too, | 
with its big ball-bearing, . rubber-tired 
wheels, the patented brake and all-steel 
construction, not to mention the motor- | 
cycle stand in the rear. 

Just send your name for handsomely illus- 
trated booklet—FREE 


Junior Wheel Goods Corporation 


Kokomo Indiana | 


BLUE 
IBBO 





Ceiginel Broke Seooter 
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Pictures that pay 


OUR mind registers hun- 
dreds of pictures every day. 
Faces on the street, people in a 
doorway, a tray of watches in a 
window, ribbon on a hat. In- 
teresting or amusing, maybe 
. but of what actual value 
are most of them to you? 








ET a vast number of 

pictures that can affect your 
daily living are waiting for your 
glance. Advertisements show 
you better things to ride in, eat, 
wear, enjoy—honestly pictured 
for you. Pictures that pay! 
Such pictures make you familiar 
with the newest, most improved 
things you can buy. The soap, 
fountain pen that can mean most 
to you. Familiar with their 
color, way they are wrapped, 
name on the package. You can 
recognize them at once, link 
them at once with their ad- 
vertised facts, know all about 
them before you buy. You 
don’t have to test them. They 
have been tested for you. The 
watch widely advertised ticks in 
thousands of pockets. The 
skillet on the printed page is 
used on a thousand stoves. Pic- 
tures in advertisements are 
pictures of good things enjoyed 
in countless homes. 


asd 


Look at advertisements and 
their pictures 
| They let you choose the best 



























Herman Levitch, El Dorado, Ark. | 
William Fortenbury, Boyle, Miss. 
V. H. Rayburn, Jr., Dyersburg, Tenn. 


Rodney D. Cobb, Bastrop, La. 
James Gaskin,’ Jackson, Tenn. 
Spurgeon Gaskin, Jackson, Tenn. 


Region Eight 
Carl R. Green, Wellington, Kans. 
Arthur W. Hannes, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Boyce Brandom, St. Joseph, Mo. 

| John Hassig, Kansas City, Kans. 

Herbert R. Neal, Springfield, Mo. 

Jack Fagan, Omaha, Nebr. 

Charles H. Palmer, Parsons, Kans. 


Region Nine 
Edward Allen, Mexia, Texas. 
Edward Hunt, Port Arthur, Tex. 
Wallace Heatley, McAlester, Okla. 
Harry Jordan, Waco, Texas. 
| Gill Montgomery, Bartlesville, Okla. 
| James P. Anderson, Texarkana, Ark., Tex. 
Allen Cain, Sherman, Texas. | 








Nor the Battle to 
the Strong 
(C oncluded from page 15) 


{}\| 
et 











him as if he was a girl. Professor Jennings | 
laughed and wiped his glasses and had to wipe 
them again for no reason; and no one could 
understand anything that Puzzy was trying | 
to say, because they all talked at once. 

But finally they quieted, and Puzzy told | 
his story. 

“The problem had an axiom to start with,” 
he explained. “None of you four took it. 
I believed that; but no one else would. The 


Armon Meis, Enid, Okla. Wrest 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Walter Merritt, Jr., Boyle, Miss. | fe fees it 


Wrestling Secrets 


Revealed by Champions 
Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 


How yea oun lone weestiing foem two champ 
revealed before-ail these You may ister abecltal Be 
re . Be- 


The 
t tricks, mover 


men wi 


Farmer, Burns mA, ot scientific ‘aoe? ,.”* trainer of 
LT ey de —e aemgion Frank 


| Gehl ain on speed to become — * 
Vigor! Endurance! Bravery! 


restling is a wonderful sport, a wonderful means of self- 
defense and more. It is the greatest mind and body builder 


| inthe world. It breeds quickness, vigor, endurance, bravery, 


all the manly ualities that men defer to and women ad- 
— ¥ 4, “7 — every muscle in your body. It gives 
yo can lay the foundatien for a by 
Jaccesstul” » -C. manhood, if you start now to learn 
to wrestle. Do not put off. in today. 

“ Wrestling is Cy mp My - fine exercise for a normal boy 
of normal health; but a boy should always know that his 
health is normal before he undertakes = such heavy 
exercise as wrestling, running races, football, or the like. 
nore ‘ou need exercise and you want it. You want to be 
g 


Ny even, g wrestlers, good in all the 
anly spo peak to your parents and urge them to 
have your fami Dhysictan examine your heart, and your 


iy 
gl a ty kidneys: at least that much, before you go 
in that tax your full strength. And remember, 
= saci is a vigorous sport, and we want only a 
A hi thy a boy to write for this free book 
9 oa the inside secrets on wrestling from 


Write for Big. Book! 





besides you four. Ten of them had done the 


next thing was to eliminate all the rest who 
might have had motive. That was why I R 
examined the papers. There were nineteen, 





| ‘The first is to send for Farmer Burns ows 
Sur Teed ar Basee ee eee fet epee, 
| pad y have. BT ee yt 10c oc totielp cover 
Farmer Burns School '" rane Es x 
Boycraft Booklets 
Write nerdy A for op of special 
Vv scouts. 


| BOYCRAFT CO., Bor 35 Merrie then. New York City 





tenth problem. Eight of the ten had one to| 
three of the first nine wrong. That eliminated | 
those boys from any sight of that paper. Of | 
the remaining nine I was one, which left | 
eight; one was that new chap, Welton, who | 
would hardly start in Schrane with a plot; 


before, which left four. Higgins had a perfect | 


his broken leg; he couldn’t have done it, and | 
the other two papers were scored less "than | 
five! That’s what the papers told me; none of | 
those papers could have been written by boys | 
who had cribbed answers. 











four were in town by a a the night | BOYS—HERE IS HOW TO SAVE YOUR XMAS MONEY 


Write today for our beautiful selection of Christmas cards, neatly 


However, if you use six 


score; he almost always does. He wouldn’t | votes 2 R-AK Io ee 
have any use for help. Proctor is barely able send money until sets are used. These sets are Ser your own une 
to get around in a wheel-chair, on account of H. GOEBEL CO., 463 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





BUILD SHIP MODELS! 
Easy to build and sell. Plans and instructions: 
**Santa Maria’’ $1.02—Viking Galley, 42c—Ma- 
gelian’s ‘‘Victoria,’’ 77c—Hudson’s “Half 
Moon,"’ 92c—Clipper Ship, 82c—or all for $3.75. 


SEA ARTS GUILD, 405-D Eleventh Ave., Millwaukee, Wis. 





“When the improbable is eliminated, the 
probable is left. 
nated, the possible is left. 


° ° ° ... | YOUR NAME AND —y- gly: on 125 gummed 
If the impossible is elimi-| labels in attractive blue ink wi 

I examined the a ee such as books, kodaks, Scout equip- 
room. It was not possible for any one to have They stick on wood. glass ome, paper, doe, sores. = 
° ° ° e& name 

gotten in without a key. The windows are! ji. print SHOP, 


border. Mark your 


th your om and address on a neat sticker. 
, paper, cloth, anything. Send 


BOX K, FAITH, S. D. 





locked inside; and anyway, they are not 





reachable from the ground. There is only the 
one door. It has a Yale lock on it. There is 
only one key. If no boy but you four showed 
results from the stolen paper, none but you 


res ae ae . 
Send for 4 1, Plays for Scout Troops and Bere 
Clubs. List 2, Plays for : Schools. List 3, Min- 
strel Shows and Operettas. sae 
R 
OcKPort, OLD TOWE 





ILLINOIS 








four could be concerned in it. Having the 


boy did it. 


did it, some ¢hing must have done it—Fire? 


key, you wouldn’t have broken in. But my L e G 
axiom was that you didn’t do it. Then no ~ E K A e H Y 
Then the improbable which was | Gorse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor- 


: * oughly. salaries; t ti 
left, was the possible, wasn’t it? If no one — by Telegraph, Railway. Radio, « 


largest school. 
my be Government officials. 
.. Catalog free. 

raiso, ind. 


DGE'S INSTITUTE Kick Street, Valpa 





There was no sign. Wind? There was no 
opening. There was only one thing left I 
could think of—rats. 
have money, to buy flour—not flowers!—to | 
leave tracks. 
wash-boards are loose. 





That’s why I have to 2 


This is an old building. The | Wonderful value. 
There are dozens of The Carleton Sales Co. ,”°"fi 


CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 
Eogeeidy colored CHRISTMAS GREET- 
CARDS with tissue-lined envelopes sent 
postpaid for only $1.25. Six boxes $6.00. 
L., 2722 Ave. M, 
Deri ook; lyn, oN. Y¥. 





possible rat-holes; for little rats. But [| i 
sprinkled flour around and a little cheese, and | 
I could see their tracks, and then I pried off | 
the board and there is the nest, and the rats’ | 
babies and the papers, all chewed up, and if 
you fellows don’t win from Wilson Normal, you | 
ought to be run out of school!” 

“Tf we do win,” said Harrow, breaking the | 
silence, and looking years younger, “it will be | 
because we had twelve men on the team. And 
though I can’t give you a letter, old Puzzle- 
shark, you can bet you'll be at the table when 
we celebrate, and you'll be nominated and 
elected chief rat-catcher and puzzle-solver of 
Schrane!”’ 

And it was even so, as you may learn for 
yourself by seeing the football, with which the 
game was won, hanging in Professor Jennings’ 
office; besides it is a picture of the team, in 
which Puzzy stands in a prominent place, and 
under whose image are the words; “Captain 




















Emeritus.” 


Christmas 


comes next month. 
What better gift 
than a year’s sub- 
scription to BOYS’ 
LIFE. 


Use the coupon on 
page 45. 








When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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A Coro t. 
| aes w wry ith Page | Nha O The only portable 
Pe ee oe 93) ¥ | ! with all these 
—— your own features 
= , ‘ © 
agony and pitifully calling for aid. At last, THE keyboard is stand- 
realizing that nothing could be done to save it, . ard—four rows of keys, 
I put it out of its misery in the quickest and You can own this latest with a single shift key on 
most effective way of which I could think. < each side. Back 
Thus the spark of life passed from one of those standard keyb oard and onaie release = ~ 
cheery little songsters whose canary-like song model if you make up the keyboard. 
is the first to greet us just after the wintersnows H it? The carriage is 10 inch 
have melted away and the fields and woods still your mind O08 SEES ERS wide, and is dst dad 
retain their winter garb. spaced with one motion 
; My own explanation of the tragedy is that VERY boy should o ; of the big lever you will 
hs . a the bird, seeing the green of the woods through E y : haw ° (ypewr of notice at the left. There 
ee ae the glass work of the automobile, believed he course—it’s almost impossible to go is an indicator to show 
ie bic could dart through, just a be would between through school, college or a business career | stay whee therm 
q . 4 ‘ m 3 will strike. The paper is 
at Boy, Here’s Real Music! glass deceived him and, that deception cost him without a typewriter nowadays. held at right angles to the 
a Where is therea red-blooded b irl | his lif sili | 
, ere erear ooded boy or gir Is lite. : eyes. Visibility is perfect. 
who doesn’t like music—and crave And when you get yours, you might as The two color, self re- 
yt musical 5 amano — where is a Growing of Dutch Bulbs well have the best—the portable that is versing ribbon is 12 yards 
elf-~ . : . b 4 ++ 
: a musical instrument that combines the By H. J. Fletch : : - long instead of six. There 
ry, natural appeal and national popularity ve . a most like a big office typewriter. is a stenciling device, and 
res of the harmonica? AM DUES ey, sad one at The picture below is pretty small, but you Sone En ee aes. 
us, The Hohner Harmonica is endorsed by | - will net Scouts plenty of spending money, : y Corona can be purchased 
re] amateur and professionel musicians as | * the growing of Dutch bulbs. At Easter the can see at a glance that Corona looks like on easy terms, and dealers 
dl the logical instrument for stimulating | 25°" plants can be sold to any florist at a a regular office machine are glad to accept used 
— P : ; high price. gu 5 iters i 
ce. interest in good music among people of If a boy hasn’t much capital to begin with lide deaaamaaai 
be every age. It teaches accuracy, rythm | 11¢ following list should suit him: 
~ and expression, the basis of musical ed- . 1o Hyacinths ; Stand & 
0 — 2 - 20 Tulips, : Le wos hm ~ 
r. With the aid of the Free Instruction 30 Crocus, ¥ . 
sk Book, you can quickly learn to play a 10 Narcissus. If you want this Corona 
m Hohner Harmonica. If your dealer can- Sundries: mail the coupon 
’ not supply you write M. Hohner, Inc., 100 Plant stakes, We will send you full in- 
—— 150, a ~ 16th St., New York. 2 Lbs. bone meal, formation about Corona, 
re you visit the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition Necessary number of pots. and the address of the 
t appre cs ia be sure and sce the exhibis of The above articles can be bought from any poem, soe. a = 
x a reliable seed house, the purchase amounting to toward owning your own 
é about $3.50. : Conan 
At the end of October the bulbs should be = 
potted with soil mixed with sand and fertilizer. L C Smith and Corona Typewriters Inc 
The Hyacinths and Tulips may be placed one 728 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
= bulb in a pot (two or three in a bulb pan will Ple 4 Sateinti Malliataidlae sited 
=a —— also do), the Narcissus planted in bulb pans a ne lp = tn gilesiien ab my pert. 


5 | (2 or 3 to pan) and the Crocus in bulb pans— 
) | the more in the pan the prettier, but be sure to 
leave one inch space between each bulb. Next 


with the Honest Injun Bow and | place the pots in some dark, dry place, watering 
ty Rn wk, Sabin omni) well every other day. As the bulbs grow they 
ber-tipped arrows with each set. | Should be staked securely. 
f Shoots 100 yards or more. In about four months time, with proper care, 
Bow and 3 Arrows, $1.00 Postpaid. | the plants will be ready to be brought to light. 
a A large window that has no draft and receives | J} BEAN’S BOY’S WINTER SPORT CAP 
— lenty of sun will be suitable for the plants. Made of high grade Mahogany glove leather trimmed with 
Send — Bg oF ng name of ‘s 0 mai forget to water your plants. They also we yey = yee lamb-skn, that looks and feels like fur. 
PIONEER M ANUFACTURING co. | may be fed a little — a. _— ahitiGaerdm@muaas head, neck and ears warm in 
by putting several tablespoonfuls of bone-meal A practi ; a 
a hyn os of water, mixing it well. Apply the ckatlog, " Price oi be coecra pt quinn, tg, 
~ same as if you were watering the plants. Send for NEW FALL CATALOG 
Several days before Easter take your stock L. L. BEAN, Mfr. . 
to a local florist, who will buy the plants if they | {| 2602 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 
are in bloom and are healthy. Another easy 
way of selling them is to place them in front 
of your house, where they will go quickly. 
The growing of these bulbs is not hard. 
There is hardly any work connected with it 
and when you sell the plants you reap a large 


























Boy Scouts—SONG-O-PHONE Band 
Latest craze—or- 








rofit. Lever action, 5 shot, caliber 50 rim fire. Wel nses. 
Pp Ibe. 37 inches long: barre 1 20 Jpeh: a ight 7 ar oop Troop expenses. 
. rice, -50 each. Fun Troo ane pane 

You and That Foreign Language 16 Acres Army G ; No study. ffum into a SONG-O- 
versary issue, 5 

By Scout Max Hubbuch, of Switzerland hb t. _. .. tt converts the voice into 
DON’T know exactly just how many of my , tents, knapsacks, saddles, war medals, etc. $2.00 postpald send 

stamps. Special New Circular for 2c organize a SONG-O-PHONE band. 


stamp. Est. 186 


American friends have written me how they ; 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Bdway, New York City 


wished they knew French, or German, or some 
other Foreign language. But I am sure that 
about every one of my correspondents ex- 
pressed such a desire some time or other in his 


4 eg tony poe ay ines teas Be a RE AL Operator with RE AL 


have written me: 





THE SONOPHONE Co. 
548 Wythe Ave. Dept. B. Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















“T certainly wish that I had the knowledge 
BEGIN NOW TO MAKE of other languages than my own, as you have. Instruments ! 
P VALUABLE TOYS FOR From the titles that you mentioned in your 
CHRISTM letters, J can see that you have read some of the ‘ : ; 
_ Soot sastoes. Aas Gia at bing stl 0 fag nnresatahs mepinn or meoaery sing et este 
Thousands of Boys and Girls are now translate some of them into your own lan- how to read telegraph, code and flash signals with these 


guaranteed Bunnell instruments. 


Bunnell Audible Transmitter 


You can send any message yourself and listen to it at the 
same time with this instrument. Record tapes fed through 
automatic transmitter operate the sounder. 
Only $7.50 plus postage. Weight, 6 lbs. 


Bunnell Blinko Buzzoplex 


Real wireless or radio signals can be heard on this 
buzzer. Complete with key, buzzer, lamp for flash 
work, battery, telephone head set, instruction book 
. and code chart. $7.75 plus postage. Weight 5 lbs. 

: Headquarters for telegraph and telephone appara- 
No Mystery About It tus for nearly a half century. 7” 






making boats, aeroplanes, radio sets, | guage!” 
and many other dandy toys with their | “12 nw 2 know “ pardons _ my 
Py RE ” = . own native tongue. I found it somewhat em- 
he maker Outfits.” Each set is COM- | barrassing this past summer when motoring 
plete and ready for use, containing through the several countries (of Europe) I 
plans, wood boards, tools, paints, toy- | visited; for no sooner would I master the lan- 
making book, etc. guage of the road signs in one country than I 
. -_. | would be in another country with an entirely 
yy? our set now! Four Popular Sizes: different language, and consequently entirely 
-00-$3.50-$5.00-$10.00, at your | different road directions.” 


nearest toy dealer or direct from 





a our factory on receipt of price plus 10% Seis chsh ebbiahad ai indial ie ade 
for postage. Ask for FREE Catalogues a ees goa axe 
a that there is no mystery in a foreign language. r . B 
on Handicraft. French, German, Italian, Spanish—any of J. H UNNELL & CO., INC. 








M. CARLTON DANK & CO. the modern tongues is just a language as your Est. 1878 32 Park Place, New York. 
Dept. 11-B.L. 2734 Atlantic Ave., Bklyn. (Continued on page 79) 
1926 When ing adverti ts please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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Spring Bumper 


If you like speed, easy steering, and 

ques, get away, the ROYAL RA ACER 
8 led a what Ri want. You 

: be first down the bill. "Nick: 
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American Toy & Novelty Works 














| will be here to represent his country. 





York, Penna. Dept. No. 26 

















that it is plain sailing. 


BEFORE. 


most, and why. 


letter. 


YORK CITY. 


OUR ADVERTISERS’ PUZZLE 


IX THE thirty-three words following the names of six advertisers of this 
issue may be discovered by taking a letter at certain regular intervals. 
Thus, if every second letter in all of these words were needed, the only 
trouble would be in finding out where to begin! Well, that the wise scout 
will discover for himself, and—by the way —it is not every second letter. 
You will have to search diligently for the first letter of the first name; after 


COMMUNITY, BRANCH, BLOOD, DYER, CHORUS, ART, FLATTEN, 
CLOVER, BATHE, HEALTH, ALONE, EDITS, MAKE, MIST, PROOFS, 
SCOTCH, USE, MINCED, EBB, RAVEL, CAB, "GLIMMER, ENOCH, ICY, 
BANANA, MONOCLE, OVERT, ROBE, NORA, PALACES, ODD, RETORT, 


Let us have all solutions, together with a letter of not more than one 
hundred words, telling which advertisement in this issue appeals to you 


Answers must be received on or before November 15, 1926, and the prizes 
will be awarded on the basis of neatness, accuracy and the contents of your 
Address PUZZLECRAFT, BOYS’ LIFE, 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW 








PRIZE WINNERS IN SEPTEMBER ADVERTISING PUZZLE 


First Prize: George W. Lighton, 2518 W. Kentucky St., Louisville, Ky., $5.00. 

Second Prize: Billee Walker. Wilcox Heights, Elberton, Ga., $3.00. 

Other Prizes to: Edwin Jewell, El Dorado, Ark., $1.00; Welch O. Jordan, 139 West 4th St., 
Atlanta, Ga., $1.00; Russell Aitken, E. 280 Gilchrist St., Wickliffe, Ohio, $1.00; Harden 
W. Breinholt, Manti, Utah, $1.00; Ray Carmichael, Jefferson City, Tenn., $1.00. 











0 “ALL DIFF, STAMPS FREE 
Aum 0 to hold 11 athe seers 

with each hae Mi ~~ Toledo, Ohie 

Boys! Here is siinetiann different 


For each 10¢ parehese from our net approval sheets, we 
will issue a cou These coupons may be exchanged 
for Packets, Sibums and Supplies, varying in value from 
10¢ to $5.00. 
Write at a ts a selection on approval and get our 
list of free prem 


FENWAY STAMP CO. 
Dept. B. 161M 


THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different -Map Stamps from the two Hem- 
ispheres. Also a packet of different stamps with animals, 
by Sy ships and scenery to approval applicants, all. for 


1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





+. 


ts Ave., B » Mass. 








Ss. E. SAXE, 


izcrors” ~OUTFIT FREE! 


A magnificent parcel, inc. Pocket Case, Watermark 
ony 62 different stamps, (so Unused), Stamp 
Guide, Stamp Mounts, etc. Send 4c postage re- 
questing approvals. 

Lisburn & Townsend, London Rd., Liverpool, Eng. 


100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
FR E E to applicants for Universal Ap- 
proval, Postage 2c. 
BADGER STAMP CO. 
Milwaukee. Wis. 
500 Stamps 17¢ Includes Finland, 


Fiume _ Triangle, 
Ceylon, Guatemala, ———— (swan), Dominican 
Republic, New Zealand, Etc. ‘© approval appli- 
cants only for 17c. Plenty of U. S. 1c up. 


B. ELMER, 15 School St., BOSTON, MASS. 
DANZIG STAMPS FREE 


A splendid set from this interesting country together with 
catalogue. Also large illustrated album list and bargain 
prices on thousands of sets and packets. All free for 2c 
postage. 

MIDLAND STAMP CO., TORONTO, CANADA 














No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


000 Hinges & Confederate Bill 9c 


ONLY to real buying applicants for 
appoval sheets your friends. 


Pettet, Corner of Robinson & S. Boulevard S. E. Atlanta, Ga. 








410 different choice selected foreign stamps 


Dozens of unused and hard to get. Catalogs very 

highly. Keep the ones you want at Only One Cen h. 
ferences please. 

EARL M. HUGHES, 


313 Chicago St., PEORIA, ILL. 





Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, 
pocket stamp ao persoraten Gas. mm. 

@ scale, ruler; good from Kenya & 
Uganda spaniel “and, "G 


Persia, 
T O P Tip-Top ——“. 


TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Gold Cocst, 
to applicants for 





STAMP ALBUM FREE! 
Sheess for 1200 stamps with purchase of 100 different 
UNUSED ae for 25 cents. Genuine Mexican $5 
Bill and 100 erent —— stamps for a dime. One 
pound, about 4500 ed unpicked foreign Mission 





stamps for $1.15 een ree. 
C. NAGLE, 1101 MARION, READING, PA. 
STAMPS 105 Cates, ae Ete., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, f 3000 Bargains and 


Coupons, 2c. Stamp vk, over 500 illustrations, 
with da’ — ames of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 
Iie. 650-7 62.-35, 32 A. BULLARD & CO., 


catalog 
Guide Direct im 446 Tremont St., Dept. ‘AS, 
Be, at. Guide a Boston, Mass. 





jo—- Imperial Stamp Album, 300 dif- 
Special Sal ferent mamas sane Package of hinges 


$1.00—Other ey = = ¢, 50 Fr. Col..15¢c, 

100 South & Cen. a. 50c, 50 ots ase. "15 Chile 10c, 15 

ireeoune 10¢, 1000 hi hinges 10c. Modern Album to hold 
stamps pre-paid $2.00. 








Cc. H. HOLLISTER Mukwonago, Wis. Dept. B. 
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HERE was quite a group of relatives and 

friends at the railroad station when the train 
drew out for New York. Bob, Harry, Phil and 
; Mr. Birwood stood in the vestibule looking 
| through the glass panel of the door to wave 
a final farewell. 

When they had returned to their seats Mr. 
Birwood said: ‘I have engaged accomodations 
at the Shelton Hotel where the judges of the 
Exhibition are stopping. These men have come 
from all parts of the world, the leading authori- 
ties on philately. We may possibly meet some 
| of them. Mr. Fred J. Melville of London, En- 
| gland, President of the Junior Philatelic League, 
He writes 
for many of the English magazines and his 
articles are quoted all over the world.” 





| “‘T’m glad the new catalogue for 1927 was 


”? 


issued a month ahead of the usual time,”’ said 
Bob. “We'll have it to guide us in any buying 
we do in New York. Prices have advanced 
a little as might have been expected. It is 
a wonder with so many collectors in the world— 
a hundred thousand in the United States 
alone—that there are any obsolete stamps still 
to be had.” 

“Numbering the watermarks so that the 
right one may be easily located is a helpful 
plan but instead of printing them at the back 
of the book why not have them set with the 
country to which they belong?” Phil asked. 

Mr. Birwood explained: ‘It may have been 
to economize on space. The same watermark 
is used for the issues of so many different coun- 
tries as in the case of British Colonies with the 
crown and C A. It is a little more trouble to 
refer to the list at the back of the book but one 
soon learns to know them.” 

Harry remarked: ‘I wish someone would 
suggest to the United States Postal Depart- 
ment that they have the paper used for our 
stamps more plainly watermarked. About half 
the time I can’t make them out the way 
they are.” 

“You boys will be interested to know some- 
thing about the size of the Stamp Exhibition 
we are about to visit. Nearly fourteen hundred 
frames measuring four by five feet will be on 
display. Placed side by side they would 
extend for over a mile. The glass used would 
fill a couple of freight cars. In the frames will 
be more than forty-four thousand pages of 
stamps, the ordinary page averaging about 
thirty stamps. How many does that make 
altogether?” 

Harry was first to answer. ‘One million, 
three hundred and twenty thousand!” he cried. 

“Tt will keep us occupied for a while if we 
look at them all. Mr. Fred J. Melville in the 
London Telegraph has estimated the value of 
foreign exhibits at over a million dollars. There 
is to be a booth entirely devoted to junior col- 
lectors and this we must not fail to visit. In- 
stead of the Sesqui-Centennial stamp that was 
to have been printed at the United States booth 
the White Plains stamp will make its first 
appearance here and at White Plains. A special 
cancellation will be used on those sold and 
posted at the Exhibition. Russia will be amply 
represented and in part by a collection of fake 
stamps according to an article by Junius B. 
Wood in the Chicago Daily News. He lists the 
following as unauthorized or counterfeit: 
‘Issues of the Armenian Republic made by 
a printer and his artist daughter in Genoa; the 





Wrangel series of two hundred and five varieties 
printed in Constantinople.’ These stamps were 
in last year’s catalogue and at high prices rang- 
ing up to eighty dollars. Many of the issue 
were Offered at auction and brought only a frac- 
tion of the listed price. A British magazine 
during the year carried an advertisement offer- 
ing one hundred and ninety-five different, cata- 
logued by Stanley Gibbons at two hundred and 
thirty-one pounds and twelve shillings at fifty- 
five pounds. The list continued: ‘Avila Ber- 
mund, occupation of Riga, never issued; the 
Koltchak series, never used; a red surcharge of 
a Garibaldi liberty cap and crossed swords with 
words in French, printed in Leningrad on 
genuine stamps; a black surcharge of a photo- 
graph of a decree of the Leningrad revolutionary 
Soviet, and an assortment of red star surcharges 
stamped by a chess set converted into a forging 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 





JUST WHAT EVERY STAMP 
COLLECTOR WANTS 
— FREE 


The new 1927 Scott Price List is just out . . . 
brimming full of wonderful bargains. Hun- 
dreds of Scott Seald packets, sets, and dime 
sets of guaranteed genuine stamps. Many 
attractive new packets ahd sets that every 
collector, advanced or beginning, should know 
about. Prices that make every item a real 
bargain. Also describes the complete line 
| of Scott Albums, from 60 cents to $55.00, 
catalogues, hinges, tongs, magnifying glasses, 
watermark detectors, millemetre scale and 

perforation gauge and all other accessories 
needed by the collector. 





This big illustrated price list of more than 80 
pages is free for the asking. Write for it now 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th St., New York, N.Y. 














ARABS! BANDITS!! HEAD-HUNTERS!!! 
Evypt (sphinx); Malay (tiger); Tunis(arab); Turkey 
(sacred mosq:'ie) ; Belgium (battle between angel and “old 
horns’’); Congo a these mysterious and 
remarkable stamps contained in our Famous Phantom 
Tacket! 55 fine varieties (to approval applicants only) 
for eight cents. Nothing like it, order at once! 

PACIFIC STAMP Co., Box 138, Helena, Montana 
Extra! Send us, with your order for the Phantom Packet at Se, the 
n ay “dl —e three of paws Sate whe. Ry stamps: and we will give 


of charge. arce set | dif. Albania -bandit land. 
ESeoly ‘limited. write ‘immediate! ly 





a . ‘ mi 
° . 
MENAGER 

Wonderful poe of all dif- om 


ferent stamps from far-away coun- [°%% 
tries containing pictures of curious rh 














iS birds,‘ beasts_and reptiles, Scarce! In- hy 
teresting! FREE to approval applicants 
> weloding a © postace. Big list also free. 
WRITE 
2 pf STAMP COMPANY 
@ept. 5) CAMDEN, NEW YORK 





b $$$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 
triangle stamp; set German 
stamps with (pre-war) value 

forty million dollars (interesting), perforation gauge, 
mme. scale; small album; airmail set; scarce stamp from 
smallest republic on earth; newspaper set; packet good 
stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch Indies, etc. 
Entire outfit for 12¢ to approval applicants! (Nice 
pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
Contains 4 Stores stamps of far-away countries depicting won- 
derful th scenes. Included are: jum (Satan with pitch- 

oes (chariot and flying horses); Chile (battle scene); 
Egypt (sp! =~ ye we ‘oslavia (nude slave breaking chain); 
Newfoundland ( : Toni then alay (ferocious tiger); ini 
Lvpens be = Babee 271 Tunis ( ting Rene aad ot ——_ To appro- 
t packet wil 
PIKES PEAK ‘STAMP co. “Bor” 215, Colorado! iyings, Colo. 
If ou act right now, wey ‘wit also Rn dp —. a tri- 
pean aaa. perforation gauge, anda 


BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN 


which includes a new pair of steel stamp tongs. Lakeview 
offers: Set of Bulgaria; small album; perforation gauge; 
illustrated price list; packet of 105 different stamps from 
Argentine; British Gulana; New Foundland; Africa; 
Dutch Indies; etc.—and, last but not least, a r of 
bright new sbiny steel stamp tongs. ‘The entire big 
outfit only 15¢ to approval applicants.” 

LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., Box 106, Sta. F., Toledo, O. 











BOY’S BEST BARGAIN 
4 ALL DIFFERENT FINE STAMPS from Angola, Azores, 
Cape Verde, Cameroons, Congo, Gabon, Madagascar, Sene- 
gal, Somali, Sudan, Togo, Ubangi, etc., to introduce ap- 
provals, ONLY 7c. 
FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ZOO0 -200 -200 


Send for our 200 outfit containing 200 stamps; 200 hinges: 
sos sheets to hold 200 stamps: perforation gauge: 
millimeter scale and ruler: duplicate stamp container— 
all for only 15¢ to approval applicants. 


EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN. 


300 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10 
(Catalogue $6.00) Cc 

and price list to 50% discount approval applicants, 

English Hinges 10c postpaid. Complete line Packets. 

Sets, Albums and accessories. 

Kansas City StampCo. Lee Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Airmails and Confederates Free! 


Send us your name and address and 5c and we will send 
you a set of 5 Airmails and 2 Confederate prints, 20 un- 
used and big illustrated Bargain Lists. FREE 


Buckey Stamp Co. 1037 E. Phila. Dr., Dayton, Ohio 


send selec- 

70% DISCOUNT jos" 
O sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 

discount from standard catalogue prices. 
Reference required—Boy Scout bership ficient. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 


1 00 All different. Postage 2c. 


Large album 15c. List 
of 1,500 stamps at Ic 

Stamps Free 

B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. 




















each. 50 percent approv- 
als sent with each order. 


TOLEDO, O. 





70 Different Foreign Stamps from \ including Africa, Asia,Aus- 
70 Different Foreign Countries | tralia, Europe, West Indies 
and a which tells you “How to make your collection 
of stamps proper! For only 16 econ BIG BARGAIN. 

ity — & Coin Com 





pany 
Room 33. 604 Race St., Cincinnati, oO. 


November 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report = unsatisfactory service. 





ama 5 » Pe 
Salvador 10 dif., FAY, dif., Sudan 4 dif., Togo 6 dif., 
Tunis 10 dif. Upper Silesia 10 dif., Uruguay 10 dif. 


Venezuela 12 dif. Wallis & Futuna 5 dif., —— 3 
dif. Send for price lists of 5c, 10c, 15¢, and 30c 
pac CKETS 100 var. 8c, 500 var. 25c, 1000 ver. 95¢, 
2,000 var. $3.10, 3,000 var. $9.00, 5,000 var. $20.00. 
U: S. or FOREIGN Stamps on approval, at 50% dis- 
— contain cg | ynususl stamps. 
A‘su Une } Inmectel $8 Sita 00, International Jr. $3.50, 
ums 
BRITISH OLONIES At 33 discount and want lists 
nGseO"R a stock of 40,000 varietie 42 those sending satisfac- 
tory references, 
OLD C 
333 Washington Street Ss Boston, Mass, 
MAGNICAROCIOUS 10c Snap, With Approvals: 
Over 111 dif. stamps. Some from far-off heathenish man- 
eating lands, of guarded secret rites and fever jungles, 
where white men seldom tread. Also many issued during 
money panic. That scarce Liberia, Hidden Hyderabad, 
Remote Travancore, Quaint Cochin with bumber shoot 
watermark, Old Canada, Hong Ko (George), Bandit 
— Albania. Huge stamp from land of ginger and 
Capt. Kidd’s travels, Ceylon (isle of rare spices), Malay 
(tiger), Nyassa (all rubberneck), Gabon (savage with 
yoo Congo (lady), Venezuela (large map stamp). 
0 Mammoth costly Catalogs. Fine —_— for 
adults eee reference. Stamps bought. 


YN STAMP COMPANY 
945 Grande "ae Drive, Los Angeles, California 


Black U.S. Postage, ow Awa 
] O0R: with cach ‘order. PIONEER STAM 





M with 500 SNasteatens 150 dif- 
| nee i from 40 countries. Syria, 
Lebanon, Hejaz, Liberia, New French Colo- 
nies. British, Portuguese Colonies, South 
ree Africa, Australia, 500 hinges, 36-page illus- 
trated catalog, All for 15c. Big Com- 
pomp to Agents for the BEST approval sheets of stamps 
ffered. Write for sample outfit. 
HUSSMAN STAMP C0. Dept. Bo, 620 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
500 Different Stamps for aser 
$10.00 Big Collection of 600 Ali Different Stam 
Cat. Hong Kong hm oom 3 and Uganda, Re! Malta, 
essa, . 
00. 





VALUE N : _— 
for 25c! other “bard countries, Catalogue value $1 


Pi 
cial Borgeine: 1,20 100 
Kena tos pt 5 Peiken kan States 35c; 100 G Britt, Cok Colcpics 
i Boneh Cole. ey 09 Cols. 50e. 
& ort. oo! ists 
OMA STAMP CO. 2221 Eissicen Ave., SAN DIEGO, pone 
BOY SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars;(great be ny dE 1 fine stamp from smallest r Bain. 
on earth; 1 airplane se ; 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 diff. 
Hungary, cat. 50c; rm gauge; and last but not least, 
we cket stock book in which to keep your duplicates! The 
outfit 5 pospats for only 8 cents to a applicants for id 
pb F Service Approvals. Big P: List 4c extra, 
D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street. Gary, Indiana 


BETTS’ QUALITY-BILT PACKETS 


Lowest Prices—Any Packet for 10c 

26 Africa, 25 Asia, 100 Austris, 50 Bavaria, 25 Bul re aa Chile. 
25 Finlan 10 Fiume, 60 France, 100 German 100 Hi . 25 
Italy, 25 Jugoslavia, in, 20 Liechtenstein, 8 Malta, 3 Mesharteetae 18 
New Zeala: 25 Norway, 10 Para; . 25 Poland. 25 Roumania, 25 
Spain, 50 Sweden, m 50 Turkey, ph. jreraay. aS Worteunere. 

No two stomps sii Eleven $1.00—One of each 26 Pack- 
ets for $2 . Send: tor our bie Mastrated Price Cees FREE. 


W. W. BETTS, CLEARFIELD, PA. 


TRIANGLES 
Myeime giraffe triangle, 1 Aus- 
AD iff. =: tria Specla | Delivery, 1 Fiume with for 5c 
Bastien. Fiume 2c brown. All 
are ar stam “9 
D 8 DIFF. UNUSED ANGOLA; ST. THOMAS & 
Moz AMBIQUE INCLUDED — GOOD MEASURE, 
HOW'S THAT FOR A NICKEL 
CROWDER | STAMP CO., Waverty, Baltimore, Md. 


Postage 2c. 1000 Peerless Hinges 15c. 
1 OO wi og i. our Free Album offer. 


All Different B. ap FISK STAMP CO. 
Stamps FREE Toledo, Ohio 


BIG STAMP PACKET FREE 


Magnicarocious Packet of 30 different Beauties from Dis- 
tant Lands, (many richly colored unusual designs) Com- 
plete with Big Bargain Lists of Stamps, Sets, Packets, also 
catalog of Albums and Philatelic supplies, all for 2c postage. 


GRAY STAMP CO. Toronto, Canada 


FREE 26 different unused Foreign Stamps— 

a beautiful assortment, many scarce— 

with trial approval selection—lowest prices—best 

quality—price list—wholesale and retail, FREE! 
DENVER STAMP CO. 

Box 2678 Denver, Colo. 


BIBLE LANDS 


115 diff. stamps including stamps and_scenes from the 
Holy Land, Damascus, Lebanon, Syria,’Palestine, Egypt, 
etc., with our Mammoth [Illustrated Price List of 5000 
wonderful bargains. 15c postpaid to approval applicants. 


PENN’A STAMP CO. GREENSBURGH, PA. 


350 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


from Azores, Bosnia, Nyassa, Sudan, Malay, Dutch 
Indies, Tunis and other foreign countries will be sent 
to approval applicants sending 25 cents in coin or 
unused stamps. 10 different Nyassa, 15 cents. 


C.M.EVANS, P.O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 


1000 Hinges 


FREE Perforation Gauge and 200 different stamps to 
applicants for net approvals 10,000 varieties 
by 4 6c net. References or Scout membership. Post- 
age 3c. 

G. W. HOOPMAN, Box 1927, Jerome, Arizona. 


FREE-—-FINE ZOOLOGICAL PACKET 

Containing stamps with pictures of Tigers, Oxen, Ant Eater, 

Leopard, Emu, roo, Swan, 

E » Lyre Bird, on, Camel, etc. "2c to cover cost of 

ted et: “Adttional frse stampa prtsonied (9 Purthancia: "Pease 
it postage in unused stamps; coins refused. 4 

LIGHTBOWN' s Osborne Rd. Southsea, England 


HIGH GRADE STAMPS ONLY on our 1, 2, 3 and 4c 
Approval Sheets; 20,000 varieties. Our enormous stock 
has stamps for every one at all prices. Write now ao a 
selection, giving your scoutmaster’s name and ad 
reference. Yes, we give oe and you'll wonder 
how we doit. But, no Pe _— no stamps. 

ACME STAMP co., . Box 1067, Portiand, Ore. 


! Packet a 5 stamps including Tchad, 

Oys. Dutch Indies, etc. 5c to approval ap- 

plicants. If you will write at once we 

will include a stamp album, perforation gauge and 
a big list of bargains without extra charge. 

HILL STAMP CO., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


100 “stamps FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Aporovals, postage 2c. 


HRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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outfit whose owner is in a Russian prison.’ I’m 
sure collectors everywhere will be glad to have 
these worthless items finally put in their proper 
| place. Contrary to the general impression Rus- 
sia has not been guilty of flooding the market 
with new issues. Prof. Chuchin, president of the 
Russian Philatelic Organization of Collectors, 
says that last year there were only twenty- 
three new Soviet stamps while France issued 
two hundred and fifty-seven varieties; and 
Portugal, including her colonies, two hundred 
and four. Sets of recent French colonials are on 
the market. There is a 1.25 franc on one franc, 
dark blue and ultramarine, which has been 
issued for twenty colonies and a three francs on 
five francs, gray and blue, a ten franc on five 
francs, green and black, for Oceanica, a 1.05 
franc on two francs, vermilion, for Guadeloupe, 
making twenty-three in all. This set is for sale 
by many dealers. Another group made up of 
the sixty-five and eighty-five centimes sur- 
charges on French colonials has been sent over 
in quantities for the American market. Portu- 
gal, too, has found it profitable to send her 
numerous new issues—sets of unnecessary 
length—thirty-one varieties—the Cameons and 
Branco commemoratives and now a new 
lengthy issue has appeared—these all in addi- 
tion to regular issues. The average collector 
seems very little concerned about the motive 
behind the issue of stamps. That they are 
listed, a place provided in the album, is all he 
requires and he spends his money quite will- 
ingly though perhaps unwisely.” 

“T don’t think single stamps and short, low 
valued sets are so bad,” Bob said. ‘‘ Bulgaria’s 
Boteff commemorative issue may be had for 
a very small amount; three values, the one 
leva, olive green; two levas, slate violet, and 
four levas, red brown. Boteff, whose portrait 
is on the face of the stamps, deserves to be 
remembered. He gave up his life in an attempt 
to break Turkish rule in his country fifty years 
ago. Scott’s Monthly Journal has a story about 
this national hero. Boteff, at the head of 
a secret patriotic organization, traveled about 
Bulgaria encouraging the spirit of resistance 
among the people. In 1876 he went to Rou- 
mania and gathered about two hundred men. 
With this small force he hoped to start a revo- 
lution. Their first difficulty was crossing the 
Danube. To accomplish this they claimed to 
be gardeners and so secured passage on an 
Austrian boat, the “ Radetzki.” Once on board, 
Boteff assumed command and ordered the cap- 
tain to carry them to Bulgaria. There was no 
choice but to obey. Landed in his own country 
he was soon confronted by Turkish regulars and 
though he and his men fought bravely they 
were driven into the mountains. Finally 
Boteff was killed and the band scattered. The 
stamps are printed by the Sofia Bureau of 
Printing in sheets of fifty, five horizontal 
rows of ten.” 

“T partly agree with you, Bob,” Mr. Bir- 
wood answered. “There is a difference between 
the expensive set and the low priced one even 
in the intention of the Government behind 
them. These Boteff stamps you describe have 
my approval too and I feel the same way about 
those issued by our own government. It adds 
a dignity to collecting when we find states all 
over the world using these small labels as a 
medium for honoring their great men and 
women. This new stamp that makes its first 
appearance at the Stamp Exhibition will pic- 
ture the battle of White Plains. Alexander 
Hamilton and his artillery battery are shown 
in the foreground and General MacDougal is at 
the top of Chatterton Hill. British troops are 
seen crossing the Bronx River. The engraving 
is from a painting by George A. Harker.” 

A white coated waiter came through the car 
announcing, “First call for dinner.” It was a 
suggestion that met with unanimous approval. 
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own, and you may learn one or several of them 
just as well as you learn your History, Geogra- 
phy, etc. You may not become a master in 
that foreign language, but if you be not dull- 
witted—which of course YOU are not—you can 
eventually acquire so much of the foreign 
tongue as to enable you to read, write and 
speak that language quite fluently. 

A big mistake that many make when trying 
to learn a foreign tongue is that they worry too 
much about the grammar. When you have 
a look into the complications of the French or 
German grammar—why, you will simply 
shrink back! And I am sure I can understand 


ee 
Naturally it goes without saying that learn- 
ing a language without any grammar at all is 
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reasons 


why you should 
be a Western 
Union Messenger 


- The pay is good. 

The outdoor work is healthful, enjoyable. 
Vacations with pay will enable you to do 
many wished-for things. 

Latest model bicycle will be yours at cost. 
Instruction in telegraphy is free. 

You will develop poise, self-reliance and 
confidence. 

You will come in contact with all lines of 
business. 

The opportunity will be yours to choose 
carefully the line of work you would like 
best to follow. 

In your contact with business men you will 
attract the attention of some man who will 
offer you a real opportunity to forge ahead 
in your chosen line. 

10. When such an opportunity comes we shall 
gladly recommend you. 


co “I Anh wWOn- 


‘o 


It’s great work for a wide-awake boy! 


Your opportunity is waiting for you at the nearest 
Western Union office. Stop in and see the manager. 


WESTERN UNION 
essenger Service 














How Our Advertising Policy Protects the Readers of BOYS’ LIFE 
THE policy of accepting advertising for BOYS’ LIFE or other 


scout publications shall be such as to protect the readers of these 
publications and especially boys of scout. age from imposition. In 
every case the article or proposition advertised must be submitted for 
examination to determine whether the claims made for it are as rep- 
resented and that it is worthwhile for boys to have. You can have 
every confidence in the advertisers who use space in our publication. 

















1 KNAPP ELECTRIC CORPORATION 








WHAT ARE THEY 
WHAT DO THEY DO o 


4 MILLION scouts could tell’ you, 
forthey have learned from their 


ELECTRIC QUESTIONER 
about the birds, the beasts, the fish of the 
the butterflies of the fields and the Flags o 
all Nations, beautifullyrepro- 
duced in full natural colors. 


They have become acquaint- 
ed too, with the romantic 
and famous characters of his- 
tory, and literature, the le- 
gends and folktales of olden{_ | 
times, of faraway places and 
strange peoples. 
And they have learned tele- 
graph sunues and reading 
with the Questioner’s real 
Telegraph Key and Codes. 


It operates on a single flash- 
light battery, furnished. 
No electric connections. 


. $3.50 at all department and 
toy stores. 











Dept. 74 


Port Chester 
New York 
Also manufacturers 
of KNAPP 
MINIATURE 
MOTORS 
American 
Industry in 
_ Miniature 
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NOW — more sTEAM/ 


TEAR FOR THAT 
GOAL LINE / 


Signals, Teammate! Watch Old Tough 
Luck. Bowl him over with a straight- 
arm! Don’t let him keep you from get- 
ting some of the BOYS’ LIFE spare 
money you'll find so useful all the time. 


It would sure be tough luck for you not to share 
in the big commissions and bonuses BOYS’ LIFE 
will pay out to wide awake fellows who sell sub- 
scriptions from now on. Hundreds of real live 
buddies will be tucking copies of BOYS’ LIFE 
under their arms and calling on the parents of 
other boys. 


IT WILL MEAN CASH TO YOU 


VERYWHERE there are boys who would be de- 
lighted to have BOYS’ LIFE as a companion for a 
year. Just make a list of all the fellows you know. 
Then start to call on their parents to tell them what 
BOYS’ LIFE is and will mean to their boy. Thumb 
through a copy of BOYS’ LIFE with them and before 
you know it you'll find yourself taking the subscription 
and making 50c. You'll be surprised how easy orders 
will come. 

Honest, fellows, there’s nothing to it. Many of our 
young boy salesmen are earning as much as $5.00 and 
$10.00 a week by selling subscriptions to the parents of 
boys in their neighborhood, to doctors, dentists, and 
merchants in their home town. 


GET YOUR SHARE! 


Cover the ground now, teammate, and fill your 
pockets full of spare money. 

Grab your pen, fill in the coupon and head for the 
mail box. You'll soon be feeling the joy that goes with 
the jingle of your commissions and bonuses. Hop to it 


while the hopping is good. 


| Sohn B. Gardner, BOYS’ LIFE, 
| 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


| Dear Sir: 


| _ Please tell me how to earn big money every month 
LIFE. 
| 


UBSCRIPTIONS 





























not to be thought of. What I wish to empha- 
size, however, is that once the student has 
acquired the first fundamentals, he should con- 
tinue to occupy himself with the language 
proper, without bothering all the time and 
more than necessary about the grammar. 

Let me explain how I understand that. 


Correspondence 

You know a little of German or French—just 
what you have learned at high school or col- 
lege. But you are fully aware that this little 
won’t get you far, and you are therefore de- 
sirous to perfect yourself in that foreign lan- 
guage. For that purpose I would advise you 
by all means to get a correspondent in a country 
where German or French is spoken. 

Very likely your letters will at first prove to 
be rather clumsy and faulty affairs; but that 
needn’t trouble you, for you may be sure that 
your friend and correspondent understands 
your position and is willing to aid you as much 





as possible in your learning his mother-tongue. 
After only a few months of correspondence \ you | 
will find that the writing goes already much | 


| easier; that you must no more search fora w ord | 
for five minutes; and when reading your corre- | 








spondent’s letters you will discover that the | 
dictionary becomes a negligible part of your | 
epistle-reading. 


Reading 

Then there are books. Maybe you are one | 
of those who do not like reading very much. | 
Or perhaps you think that reading a foreign | 
language necessarily requires the constant use | 
of the dictionary, and that such a reading | 
would be awfully tiresome. 

Now I do not deny that the dictionary | 
hardly increasing the delights of one’s reading, | 
and that reading is not to every boy’s taste. 
But you can not expect to learn a language— | 
or anything at all—without work, without sac- | 
rifice of some kind or another. And mind one 
thing: The more you use the dictionary at | 
first, the sooner you will be able to forego it. | 

Incidentally, I think it would be a good thing 
to subscribe for a magazine written in the lan- 
guage you are studying. That will help you 
along splendidly. For the beginner short 
stories and articles, as they appear in periodi- 
cals, are easier to read than whole books. 


Conversation 

Conversation also is an important item. You 
may have but little opportunity to speak 
French or German with natives of these 
tongues, but you can read aloud at home, and 
thereby accustom your ear and tongue to the 
foreign language. With German, for instance, 
the pronunciation is quite easy to learn, be- 
cause the words are nearly always pronounced 
as they are written, which is not the case with 
French, Italian, Spanish, English, etc. 


The Benefits 

Begin right now with the learning of YOUR 
foreign language! Believe me, if you tackle 
that job following my recipe, you will get 
a whole lot of real thrill out of it, and you will 
be quite unconscious of the fact that you are 
learning—learning hard. 

Whatever profession you choose for your 
life-path—the knowledge of one or severa) : 
foreign tongues will never be of any harm 
but will quite decidedly always be of profit to 
you. Business men and engineers, scientists 
and writers, travelers and explorers—they all 
need the knowledge of more than one language, 
and if this knowledge be missing it is certainly 
a severe handicap to them. 

And—oh, yes!—you are going to work like 
a real he-man; you are, of course, going to get 
rich; and consequently you will also most 
assuredly some day go to Europe. Just think 
what then the knowledge of French, or Ger- 
man, or Italian, or all of them will mean to you! 

Gee, boy! Hustle and get at it! 








The Mutiny of 
the Flying Spray 


(Continued from page 9) 


= 











“Nothing for it, Tug, but to let her run, and 
hope to get picked off before dark. If we 
don’t meet somebody out here, our name’s 
Dennis.” 

“While there’s life there’s hope,” 
T ug. 

“Mighty slim chance,” I muttered to my- 
self, as I, took the tiller, and headed her off 
before the gale. 

All through the afternoon, we spelled each 
other, but in spite of our best efforts, it was 
apparent that the water was slowly but surely 
seeping up. 


panted 
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BOYS 


CAN YOU WHISTLE A TUNE? 


=. wy. oes 


MUSICAL “SAW 


eee = Sweet, 


one 
ee 


You can learn to 
play quickly with 
both hammer and 
violin bow. Our in- 
structions tell you 
how step by step. 


Lots of fun surpris- 
ing your friends with 
this novelty or play- 
ing at church, school, 
and troop entertain- 
Profitable two-saw artists are in great 





ments. 
demand for vaudeville, radio, banquets, etc. 


Always the hit of the occasion. Fill out and 


send the coupon now 
FOR OUR INTERESTING OFFER 


—— ee — — 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me free information in regard 
to your Silvertone Musical Saws and other novelties. 


Print Name______ ———— — 
Street__ 
State 


SILVERTONE MUSICAL co. 
1645 Hennepin Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 


City. 














Scouts! Here is a New Card Game! 


TRIP 


Interesting—Instructive 
There are 50 cards—48 with the map 
of a state on each, | with an aero- 
plane and | with an ocean steamer. 
There are rules for 6 games. All put 
up in a nice box. 

Postpaid to any address 75c. 
Manufactured by 


IRWIN ROPP, New Bedford, Pa. 


certteerteee 
ees 
fete 


wire, pianos wire, pi 2 paton wire fence wire, — Ho tS 


moeeee pees wire mesh. nails 
es, Bas ae ae iteel wire aerial 
story of how steel steel and as is ye * also 





framways, Iilus' 
justrated books ated story vot bow sted! above wires sent free, 
Chicago 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - 


ETARME 


a es for my free book “*Millard’ s Advanced 
Natural Corrective Course” and a free copy of 
my speech magazine. 10,000 cases successfully trea 
Est. 24 years. Largest school for stammerers in world. 
Speech, 2328 Millard Bidg., Milwaukee, Wi 










Millard Inst. of Normal Speec 


Grass RINGS AND PINS 
=~ Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE 

Ring as shown with any one or two letters in 

center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 

more, $1.50 each. Sterling silver, Samples 
loaned class officers, Special orders filled. 


Metal Arts Co., Inc. 7750 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


making raised letter signs in your 
Earn Money community. Any boy can make 
them from sample set which we ‘urnish for $2.00. ~~ 
new; & great hit everywhere. Big Profits. Ask Dad to 
start you in business at Christmas. Better, get one now 
and earn money for Chrisimas. 

STIKON LETTER CO., 136 Liberty Street, NEW Saag “cry 
*Nore: If you don’t like it we will refund your mone: 


RADIO PINOCHLE 


Learn to signal by Morse Code Semaphore, International 
Code flags, and become familiar with flags of Rank in play- 
ing the game of Radio Pinochle. A game for youngsters 
and Adults, 148 instructive cards. Price $1.50 postpaid 


SIGNAL CARD GAME CO. _ Randolph, Mass. 


YOUR NAME IN GOLD LETTERS 
ON 5 Gusiity LEAD PENCILS FOR 25c 


Excellent Xmas or Birthday gift. 
Send 25c in coins. Print Name Plainly 
W. MEDFORD & CO. Lexington Bidg., Baltimore, Md, 


Print 


a Stationery, Circulars, Paper, ete. Save 
mey. Priat for others, bi Y= Complete 
Rotary $149. All 
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For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Gi 
PLAYS = For the ay 2 or School ning 
Minsteet ol opening s  Choruses ‘ond 
HHocitations Drills. 
Plow to 8 Foy 19, Stage & Play, oi iMate -up. Catalogue FREE. 
4Cco., , Dept. 18 CHICAGO 
BOYS AND GIRLS—SAVE XMAS MONEY 
Write for 50 sets St. Nicholas Xmas Seals. R —? Price 
10c a set. When used send us but $3.00—t saving 
$2. 00 on the $5.00 worth. Or you may buy the sete: 4 a 
set. These stamps are for your own use, not to 
St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 637 L.L. » Seceatoe, I. Y, 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


8 BOY 


Boat-E BU i LorR 









Learn How to Build 
Sail Boats, Tugs, 
> Battleships, Yachts, 
Mi; Ferries, Square Riggers 


Make and sail 


your own boats. 


Build all of these boats and many others. 
Sail them. Enter them in races. Sell them 
to your friends. All the other boys and 
girls will want boats when they sce how 
yours are built. 


Make a lot of extra Christmas money Now! 


Get your set and start building boats. Every- 
thing is all ready for you—sails already cut, 
ready made wood parts—too!s, plans and com- 
plete instructions. The Boy Boat Builder 
comes in two sizes, 
No. 1 B. B. $3.50; 
No. 2 B. B. $5.00, 
at your nearest toy 
dealer or direct 
from our factory on 
receipt of price plus 
10% for postage. 

Ask about our Boy Toymaker and Junior 

Art-Kraft sets and supplies 


Dept. B. L. 11 


M. Carlton Dank & Co. 
2734 Atlantic Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.- 


Ril "A~CARLTON DANK ~ Educational Joy~Joyr”~ f= 


Help wi for Scouts youwant ts 


the second-class and first-class tests. Covers 
first aid, signaling, traclcing, pace, use of knife and 
axe, fire and cooking, thrift, compass, swimming, 
14-mile hilg, mapping, craftsmanship, judging 
and nature study. Many helpful illustrations. 


An illustrated book with 

atro Stunts suggestions for 259 pa- 

trol projects, things to 

make and do, patrol totems, games and contests, 

meeting and. hike programs, knot laboratory, 

models, museum, campcraft, trek cart, first aid 
kit, buzzer telegraph, specialties, etc. 

















Also— 
How to Run a Troop 
How to Run a Patrol 
First Aid Made Easy 
Hike Leadership 


Only 20 cents each 


All six booklets for $1.00 
Write for free catalog 


BOYCRAFT CO. 
Box 35A Morris Heights, New York City 











SCOUTS ATTENTION !!! 


We offer you one of the finest’ six jewel lever small 
size radium dial with second hand full tonneau 
shape Strap Watch, price $6.00. Watch shipped on 
payment of $1.00, balance in five weekly payments. 
Your word ot honor as a Scout is all that is nec- 
essary for reference. 


WILLCONE WATCH CO. 








309 Gorham Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our biz ae showing how 
to a REE pictures and exrn mo: 
ERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


112 Pom House Boston 17, Mass. 








Do You Want to Make 


Money 
For Christmas? 


See the Announcement 
on the opposite page. 
Join the hundreds of 
boys who are going to 
fill their pockets for the 
holiday season. 
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Toward twilight, the gale had blown itself 
out, and we rolled in an uneasy calm, with the 
pinkey awash to her scuppers. Almost dazed 
from exhaustion, I stood my successive turns 
at the pump. I had already far exceeded my 
physical power, everything now was done on 
nerve. It seemed as if through all eternity I 
had been manning that everlasting pump 
brake, fighting that everlasting sea. 

I grew weaker, a tiredness of soul and body 
began to act like an anodyne. The world 
seemed to be fading away. But I never gave 
up hope, for something within was continu- 
ally saying, 

“Tt’s not the end!” 

“Tt’s not the end!” 

All through the afternoon, we had been 
scanning the horizon in vain hope of a sail. 
Visibility was low, and we could discern noth- 
ing. Throughout it all, Tug kept repeating, 
reassuringly, 

‘“We’re sure to meet some one. We’re right 
in the track of the outward-bounders.” 

As night came on, I began to think that the 
sunset was the last that I should ever see, 
when, unexpectedly, Tug shouted, 

“Look!” : 

“cc Look! ! ” 

With senses unnaturally keen, I turned, and 
beheld against the sunset sky a cloud-piled 
heeling clipper, racing grandly down upon us. 

“Hurrah! It’s an  outward-bounder,” 
shouted Tug, in sudden ecstasy. 

But I did not trust myself to speak. I felt 
that there was not yet a certainty of life, only 
a slender hope. 

Waving my coat as a signal, I prayed that 
their lookout would not miss us. 

Whatever uncertainty there was vanished as 
she came on, looming up incredibly with royals 
and skysails. Never before had I seen such 
beauty as that clipper against the sunset sky. 
I could have cried at the beauty of her, for with 
that beauty came again the gift of life. 

As she drew nearer, there was something 
strangely reminiscent in her fine sweeping lines, 
as light as the swoop of a swallow. Where had 
I seen her before? Where had I admired those 
selfsame lines? Then, in a twinkling, it flashed 
upon me. Cupping hands to mouth, I shouted, 

“Flying Spray, Ahoy!” 

Just as the oncoming clipper bow seemed to 
threaten, we saw the mainyard backed, and 
almost instantaneously there sounded a whirr 
of block sheaves, and a splash as her quarter- 
boat took the water. 

Came the steady clack, clack, clack of oars 
on rowlocks, our song of rescue, and two 
minutes later we were taken off the doomed 
pinkey, leaving her wallowing impotently in 
the backwash. 

Another two minutes, and we had been 
whipped up from the mizzen yard, onto the 
clipper’s quarter. 

After tuning one’s mind to death, life came 
back with an inexpressible shock. Could it be 
that we were to see our homes again? The 
tears were coming unbidden, when I heard the 
voice of Captain Peabody. 

“Where in the world were you lads going?” 
“Bound for California, Sir,” answered Tug. 
“What, in that cockle-shell!” As we stood 
looking over the rail, we saw the so-called 
cockle-shell grating against the side of the 
clipper, and then like a thing of paper, she 
broke in two, and foundered. 

Even the inscrutable face of the skipper 
betrayed emotion. 

“You were off for California in that?” 
“Von, ae.” 

“Well, I must say I admire your spunk better 
than I do yoursense. Now, since you’ve risked 
so much, you'll have to see it through. There’s 
no such’ thing as turning back. We'll enter 
you as —— and if you’ve got the stuff 
in you, we'll be making officers out of you.’ 

I was about to thank him, when he cut me 
short. 

“That will do. And now, Mr. Duggan, will 
you show these lads the spare bunks in the mid- 
ship house. And see that they are roused out 
for the muster, along with the rest.” 

“Aye, aye, Sir,” answered Duggan, about 
the hardest-looking thug that one could 
imagine outside the walls of a penitentiary. 
I felt a violent antipathy to him at first sight. 
“Come on, youse,” he growled, and started 
to lead us forward. 

They were already tailing onto the braces. 
With a rattle of blocks the mainyard swung to 
the wind, and the Flying Spray was under 
weigh once more. 

On entering our quarters in the midship 
house, I stumbled awkwardly across the sill, 
at which Duggan’s heavy boot was vigorously 
applied, astern. 

“Git in there, ye suckin’ admiral. And 
don’t waste no time when I calls youse to the 
muster, or ye’ll git a hunk o’ holy stone at the 





heels instead of a cofiin.” 
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"HERE COMES 


Robinson Crusoe, !to canoe like the voy- 








DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps— Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 


INTENSIVE SCOUTING course, merit | DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL | 
badges awarded by local court of honor. | 
We learn what to do, how to do it; to trail | 


like an Indian, to hike like George Washing- | (pa, 
ton, to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like | ore | 


THE CHIEF! 





87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L.I. | 


Please send full information about your | 
Outdoor School and Camp to | 


ageurs, to swim like South Sea Islanders, | | 








the thrills of baseball—with the 
minutes entert: sport! A full 9 inning 
Sent postpaid for 50 cts. (stamps, cur- 
18 East 41st Street, New York City <~—<i} 


















NORTHLAND 


SKIS 
Lead 


$/ —with ski associ- 
ations. 

—with champions 
and beginners. 

—in winter carnivals. 

3 —with U. S. Soldiers and 
Forest Reserves. 

Send for booklet on ‘‘How 

——— to Ski.”” 


Northland Ski Mfg. 
World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
1 Merriam Park 






St. Paul, Minn, 








to live like Princes, 
\B Play. Ball! 
J 

clever and fascinating Pocket 
Baseball Game. Carried in 
game can be played in 10 minutes. The de- 

light of the baseball fan—not a toy, 
rency, or P. O. order.) A 

NEDDY POCKET GAME COMPANY 
uanguel Your Pal 
Bors. you ought to have a 

lie 


You and a friend can enjoy all 
your vest-pocket it is always with you for a few 
but a practical game for everyone. 

t 
Room 1506} 
—the_best pal on 


a Ask Dad or Mother 
—and write us for sales 
sheet on Collies of all colors, 


JEFFERSON-WHITE COLLIE 
KENNELS 


Wauseon, Oxn10 


BATTER UP! 


Any boy can now Play nell s ey ome with Stall’s Parlor 
Baseball Game an ier Se e thrills provided by 
Major league games. S tific rules, con- 

















games. $1.00 
— by money order, check, or cash by registered 


L.L. STALL 


P. O. Box 909 Buffalo, N. Y 











Liven up the Scout Meeting with 





The Indoor Game with 
the Outdoor Kick 


Write NIFTY NOVELTY CO., Dept. A 
915 East Thirty Second Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 











Patentamt Carved and Tooled Leather 


Piatted ts. 

MAKE YOUR;OWN—Whistle Lan: |, Watch Guards, Purses, 
Bags, Camera Cases, Knife and Ax: eath: beltar itband: 

Moccasins, Shirts, Jackets, from MA 7 IALS—Cut to + sine and 


ha) ady to mble. 
= Send 40 cents for Hs Handbook of Craftwork in — 


LES yx nat hy 
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Entertainments for Boys 


Our Free Catalog is full of Good, Clean 
Plays, Drills, ee Minstrel Material, 
Operettas, Songs, e 
Get “Stunt Sones 1 for Social Sings,’’ 35¢ and 
“Popular Parodies for Group Singing,” 25c. 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, “oa 
Franklin, Ohie alse 922 So. Ogden St., Denver, Colorado 
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Learn Watchwork, Jewelrywork and 
Sit | goo snlacy A fine trade commanding a 
Sosrge «Te and your services always in demand. 
KORN Dept. 3, Bradley Institute, 
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We were not allowed to rest long. Soon 
the bull-like voice of Duggan sounded. 

‘All hands, lay aft.” 

“That means the muster fer pickin’ the 
watches,”’ said one of our bunk mates. 

For myself, I did not feel much like turning 
out. From the terrible ordeal in the open 
boat, I was feverish and exhausted, while 
every muscle in my body seemed to be afire. 

We had eaten very little since coming 
aboard. The cook had given us some coffee, 
and a pot of greenish-looking stuff that they 
called, “‘salt horse,” rank enough to turn the 
toughest stomach. We quietly dumped over 
this loathsome mess, and in spite of famished 
feeling, went hungry. 

Sails and Chips, our two veteran bunk 
mates, laughed at our rejection of food. 

“Ye'll soon git over that, me sons,”’ said 
Sails. ‘‘Turn up yer nose now. But just wait 
till ye git down to the roarin’ winds o’ fifty 
south, and salt horse will taste finer to ye, 
a feast o’ kings.” 

Sails was an odd-looking customer, squat 
and decrepit, with a gray beard smeared with 
tobacco juice. Bent from the service of the 
sea his three-score years rested heavily upon 
him. But in spite of aged appearance, he was 
sprightly enough at turning to. 

He had been sleeping in his bunk when the 
first call sounded. Then came a rousing knock, 
followed by Duggan’s threatening tone: 

“Wake up, ye bloody idlers, out wid yez, 
and bring them suckin’ admirals wid ye fer the 
muster aft.” 

As we came out on deck, the Flying Spray 
was holding strongly to her course. The wind 
was springing up again, blowing in long, 
gusty squalls. As I gazed at the black shim- 
mer of the seas racing past, I shuddered to 
think of the awful fate from which we had been 
snatched. 

All hands trooped aft, and stood in the pale 
gleam of the lantern light, while above them 
on the poop loomed the shadowy figures of the 
afterguard, the mates bending over the rail 
giving various directions, the Captain stand- 
ing aloof, like some god who watched from a 
higher realm. 

As soon as Duggan and the bosu’n had 
roused out all hands, the mates came down the 
ladder, and the picking of the watches began. 

Throughout the entire procedure, the Cap- 
tain walked up and down, imperturbable, and 
aloof. He did not condescend to utter so 
much as a single word. 

Hell-fire MacDonald, first mate, every now 
and again let out a threat to make one’s blood 
curdle, while on the fringes of the mob Duggan 
barked incessantly, like some attending sheep- 
dog. 

Mr. Blandy, second mate, depended upon 
the other two for noise, but there was an un- 
mistakable sarcasm in his voice, and I made up 
_ my mind at once that I would far sooner have 
the roaring Hell-fire. 


to spend all night in. While the rest of us 
were to stand watch on, and watch off. 

Chips, the carpenter, a gray, quiet, fatherly 
old man, took an especial interest in me from 
the start. As I was still sitting up, he exclaimed: 

“Better turn in, young feller.. First thing ye 
know they'll be rousin’ ye out, and ye’ll have 
no sleep. The port watch’ll be on till midnight. 
Your turn comes from midnight till four, that’s 
the middle watch, what some calls the church- 
yard watch, ’cause a feller feels at his worst 
*bout that time. From four to eight is the 
morning watch. From eight to twelve is the 
forenoon watch. After midday comes the 
afternoon watch, twelve to four, then the first 
and second dog watches, four to six, and six to 
eight. Then comes the night watch, eight to 
twelve, the watch we’re on now. Eight bells o’ 
the second dog watch is what begins the night 
at sea—”’ 

Chips was still talking on, regarding the lore 
of the sea, when I went off to sleep. It seemed 
as though I had hardly closed my eyes before I 
felt someone shaking me into wakefulness. 

““What’s up?” I inquired. 

“Your watch on deck,” answered Tug. 

“Eight bells just gone, better tumble out 
quick, before your friend Duggan catches you 
napping.” 

At the mention of Duggan I lost no time in 
obeying. As we lined up at the waist to muster, 
everything on deck seemed to be in commotion. 

“Aloft there, to overhaul t’gallant and royal 
buntlines,”’ sang out Mr. MacDonald. 

There was a sudden rush to obey, and I 
myself was starting up the mizzen shrouds, 
when just across the sheerpole the mate 
grabbed me. 

“Down here, son, you ain’t for that stuff 
yet.” 

A half-hour’s sweating up on sheets and 
halyards followed. In this I was able to take 
my part, getting on fairly well, I thought, until 
Duggan espied me, and tailed on behind me, 
yelling: 

“Git onto it, ye parlor beauty, ye couldn’t 
pull the fleas off a wet tarpaulin.” 

At the sudden surge of the rope, I found 
myself sprawling onto the deck, heavy sea 
boots trampling over me, and Duggan taunt- 
ing: 

“Out o’ the way there, ye bloody poop 
ornament, if ye can’t pull, then git out o’ the 
way o’ men what can.” 

After the half-hour’s sweating up, with sails 
taut and true, the men began to make them- 
selves comfortable under the lee of the poop. 
As there was nothing else to do at the moment, 
this seemed perfectly proper. But Mr. Hell- 
fire MacDonald, a bluenose bucko from Nova 
Scotia, was not the kind to foster ease. 

As though to make the horrible example all 
the more arousing, he waited until the sons of 
rest were well placed, then suddenly jumped 
upon them, bellowing, 


“This bloody hooker ain’t no rest cure. 
Keep movin’ ye lazy lubbers, keep movin’, 
there ain’t goin’ to be no lime-juice sleepin’ on 
this deck.” 

As Hell-fire encountered several languid and 
indifferent individuals, I saw him suddenly 
leave the deck and land upon them with both 
hands and both feet. The bucko must have 
weighed well over two hundred, and yet he 
was agile asakitten. Before his terrific lashing 
kicks, the watchmates began to melt like water. 

Every one in the watch was judiciously pair- 
ing off with his mate and starting to tramp up 
and down, in order to escape the ire of the 
mate. One group alone appeared to be re- 
fractory, and as the bucko mate started for 
them, I heard a snarling yell, followed by the 
instantaneous flash of a pistol. 


Quick as lightning, the mate aimed a lash 
in the direction of the gun. The finger 
upon the trigger was not as quick as his terrific 
kick, and the weapon went hurtling over the 
rail. 

In the same instant a dozen knives flashed 
forth, and the redoubtable mate was faced 
by unexpected odds. Nothing daunted, he 
closed in upon them, bare-handed. 

“Put up them knives!” 

“‘No fear, ye bloody bluenose.” 

Speaking for the rest, a sort of ringleader 
had edged his way to the front. I could hardly 
believe my eyes that he was the virtual leader 
of these wild, hairy brawny men. All the rest, 
in red shirts and black-ball caps, looked like 
doughty sailors. This individual, who now 
assumed their leadership, was a pale, wizened- 
up city weakling, with a sort of ogre face with a 
pair of ferrety rat eyes, his mouth was the 
biggest thing about him. 

In spite of the vast disparity between them, 
this miserable looking runt held the giant 
mate at bay, pouring forth a flood of abuse. 
The mate interlarded his speech with oaths, 
but they were pungent and strong compared 
to the filthy language of this creature. 

The mate’s hesitation had been that of 
surprise, and then recovering from the un- 
expected, he advanced resolutely and knocked 
off the low cap pulled down across the other’s 
eyes. 

This move evidently carried some pre- 
knowledge, for as the cap fell off there was 
disclosed under the moon, the most hideous 
disfiguration that I had ever seen branded upon 
a human being. 

Across the forehead of this creature, tatooed 
in China ink and gunpowder, was a hideous 
looking dagger that extended clean across his 
forehead. 

At sight of this revolting brand, Mr. Mac- 
Donald was seized with a mad rage. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Signed on fer the trip,” answered the other 
sullenly. 
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“You, on a Cape Horner!” 

“T want to git to California.” 

“And how’d ye get out o’ jail? D’ye know 
me?” 

“ No. ” 

“‘ Never seen me before?” 

“No. ” 

“All right then, hold out your hand.” 

At this order, with an impudent leer, the 
fellow held out his right hand. Once again I 
received a distinct shock, for the thumb had 
been torn away, leaving a ghastly disfiguration. 

“‘How’d you lose that finger?” 

“Knifed.” 

“You’re a liar. That thumb of yours was 
chewed off by his dog, the night you murdered 
Captain Wallace aboard the Orion. You’re 
One-thumbed Jerry, that’s who you are.” 

As the mate made this last accusation, the 
face of the wretch was suddenly contorted. 

“Aye, I’m One-thumbed Jerry, an’ what 
’ave yez got to say about it?” 

“T’ll make you wish you’d never been born, 
before you’re through sailing under me, ye 
dirty low-down packet rat. 

“Come on, hand over that knife ye’ve got 
hiding behind ye.” 

At this last, there was a snarl of hate, and 
almost before one’s eye could follow him, the 
rat had leaped upon the giant MacDonald, 
stabbing in blind fury. 

As One-thumbed Jerry made his ferocious 
leap, all the rest of that evil-looking pack came 
on at his heels. 


ITH the sudden irruption of knives and 

curses, it certainly looked like the end of 
MacDonald. In the first rush, he went down, 
as though he were being borne completely off 
his feet. But it was only a ruse to escape the 
knives, and in another instant he had seized 
One-thumbed Jerry, and trussed him up in 
such a manner that he served the giant mate 
both as a weapon and as a shield. In this 
manner he fended off the mob, and then flung 
the wretch in his arms back amongst them 
with a sickening thud. 

It looked as though the brave mate, single- 
handed, had gotten control of these ruffians, 
when, in stepping backward, a bucket was 
surreptitiously shot under his feet, and again 
he went down sprawling. In the height of the 
mélée, one could not discern things clearly, 
but it seemed to me that the bucket came from 
the direction of Duggan, third mate. 

Just as Mr. MacDonald tripped, One- 
thumbed Jerry was recovering himself. 
Throughout the awful punishment which he 
had received, not a word escaped the packet 
rat, and now with incredible resuscience he 
picked up his knife, and pressed hard by his 
gang started to drive the mate back against 
the weather shrouds. 

Realizing the overwhelming odds, the mate 
tried to manoeuver so as to gain the height of 
the poop, but the packet rats 
were too canny for him. See- 





AFTER every one else had 
been chosen, the Captain 

came to the edge of the poop 
ladder, and inquired, 

“What about those two 
lads?” 

“We haven’t assigned ‘em 
yet, Sir.” 


“ All right, take your choice.”’ Cover. . on 
he Mutiny of the Flying Spray. Serial 


At that, I was selected for T 
the first mate’s watch, and 
went over to the port side, 
while Tug was chosen by Mr. 
Blandy, and went over to star- 
board. 

That meant that for the rest 
of the voyage, I belonged to 
the port watch, under the bel- 
ligerent MacDonald. Duggan, 
the third mate, was also in my 
watch, and so there was no 
doubt as to the bulldozing 
which I might expect. 

According to the custom of 
the sea, “The Captain takes 
her out, and the mate brings 
her home.” That is, the first 
watch, outward, belongs to the 
Captain’s, or starboard watch, 
and the first watch, homeward, 
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his back to the wall, One- 
thumbed Jerry shouted, 

“Now then, boys, rip the 
| bloody tripes out o’ ’im!” 

The mate was fighting for 
his very life. I thought that 
he was about done for, when 
out of the cabin alley-way burst 
the tall figure of Captain Pea- 


| ing that their opponent had 
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a successive blow on the heads 
of each one of the four men 
that were closest to the mate. 
The ruffians dropped in their 
tracks, two of them dead on 
the spot. 
| At sight of the 
skipper, One-thumbed Jerry 
suddenly found it expedient to 


resolute 


;: fade away, while from some- 

oe where came the valiant Dug- 

.. 64 gan, making a great show of 

cae chasing them back single- 
handed. 


It was found that the knife 
wounds of the mate were super- 





is taken by the mate’s or port 
watch. Of course, in reality, 
the second mate stands the 
starboard watch. ea) 
Accordingly, at eight bells, 
Mr. MacDonald sang out: 
“Relieve wheel and lookout. 
Starboard watch go below.” 
On returning to the midship 
house, my two elderly com- 
panions had already started to 
turnin. They were called the 
“idlers,” since it was their lot 
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ficial, and because of his pre- 
ternatural toughness, he would 
have carried on till the end of 
his watch. But the Captain 
| insisted on his retiring, while 
| for the remainder of the night 
| the Captain himself trod the 
poop, with a loaded pistol 
tucked away beneath his watch 
coat. 

(To be continued in Boys’ LIFE 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


New! The 


Now you can build 
models in colors 


You’ve never seen anything like it, fellows! Look at 
the beautiful models on this page with their lustrous 
coloring—all made with the new Multicolor Meccano. 
Part after part gleams with brilliant colors, that’s why 
the models are so realistic. And all the fine engineer- 
ing quality for which Meccano has always been famous, 
is still there. 


We wanted the best colors we could find so we selected 
Duco, the same genuine Duco that is used on the 
finest automobile bodies—you’ll probably find it on 
Dad’s new car. This gives a hard tile-like finish that 
does not crack or peel like ordinary paints. And Duco- 
finished parts cannot rust. 


Get the newest thing in construction toys. Building 
with Meccano is dead easy. No study required. 
Build your models in bright colors—flaming red for 
the Fire Engine, olive green for the Tank Car—only 
Multicolor Meccano gives you this, yet it costs no 
more. 


You’ll certainly give the gang a surprise when you 
display your up-to-the-minute Multicolor outfit. 
No more colorless, dull models for you—be a leader! 
This is the day of the new Multicolor Meccano. 


There are sets from $1.00 to $45.00. 
Two dandy specials at $5 and $10 in- 
clude motors. See them at your dealer’s. 


Send for this FREE BOOK 


It’s an interesting story entitled, “‘How Jack Dis- 
covered the Perfect Toy.” It will tell you all about 
the new Multicolor Meccano. Sent free for your name 
and address and those of three of your chums. Put 
No. B-1 after your own name for reference. 


MECCANO COMPANY, INC. 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


In Canada: Meccano Ltd., 45 Colborne St., Toronto 
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The Special $5.00 Outfit 


Contains the powerful Meccano electric 
motor and parts and full instructions for 
building more than 100 models. Sent 
prepaid upon receipt of price if not at 
your dealer’s. f 


Model of Windmill built with 
the new Multicolor Meccano 








When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


MECCANO COMPANY, INC. 

Div. B-1, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Attached are the names and addresses of thrge of my 
chums. Please send me your new book. 
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ATWATER KENT! 





Two boy explorers 


in a radio factory 


Cuapter VIII: ACear the end of the trail 


Dear Dap: 


ERE’s something I'll bet you didn’t know: 

Look at the gold screw-heads on the panel of 

our Atwater Kent set and you'll find that every 

one of the slots where the screw-driver goes is ex- 
actly vertical. 

Howard and I made this discovery when we 
came to a place where a row of men were taking 
finished sets off an endless belt and squinting at 
them. 

“This is the final surface inspection,” the fore- 
man said. “Of course, everything has been ex- 
amined many times in other departments, but as 
his is the place where we kiss the sets good-bye 
we just take a last look at everything to make sure. 
For instance, see that screw.” 

He pointed to a screw which had a slot that 
wasn’t quite straight up and down, and said: 
“Don’t say a thing. Watch the inspector.” 

Sure enough, the inspector who took that set 
from the belt put 3¢ aside as soon as he got one 
look at it. 

“Why in thunder doesn’t he take a screw-driver 
and turn the screw back to vertical?” Howard 
asked. 

The man acted kind of shocked. “Why,” he 
said, “if I turned the screw back it would be zoo 
loose, and if I turned it to the right it would be too 
tight, and I might scratch the panel besides. The 
only thing to do is send the set back to the assem- 
bling department, where they'll put in a new screw 
that will be just right.” 

“And what difference would it make if the 
screws weren't all vertical?” Howard wanted to 
know. The inspector rubbed his nose and said, 
“Haven’t you boys found out yet that Mr. Kent 
is just as particular about little things as big ones?” 

We sure had! 

Well, we followed the endless belt along until 
we came to the packers. Each packer stands at a 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING 
* J, Atwater Kent, President * 
Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 


Prices slightly bigher from the Rockies west, and in Canada, 


4798 Wissahickon Ave. 





Model L Speak- 

er, dark brown 

crystalline fin- 
ish, $16.00 


Model 30, six-tube receiver. 
Less tubes and batteries, but 
with battery cable attached, 


$85.00 $142.00 





Model 32, seven-tube receiver. 
Less tubes and batteries, but 
with battery cable attached, 





Traveling Along. The inspectors at the centre of the picture are taking finished receivers 
' from the endless belt and giving them the final surface inspection. At the right—another endless 


belt and a line of packers. 


little table on which he has a pile of tissue paper 
sheets and a pot of paste. 

He lifts a receiving set from the belt, wraps it 
in tissue and seals it, grabs a cardboard box from 
a big pile beside him, drops air cushions made of 
cardboard into the bottom, slips more air cushions 
in at the ends and sides, fits the set among the 
cushions, drops in an envelope containing an In- 
struction Book, Catalogue and Log-Card, adds a 
pencil for good measure, covers the set with an- 
other cardboard cushion and puts the set, all 
wrapped up so that it could travel around the 
world without getting a scratch, back on the end- 
less belt. 

And how long do you think this takes? Less 
than two minutes! There are fifteen packers, and 
they pack about 5,000 sets a day. It would take 


COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Model H Speak- 

er, dark brown 

crystalline fin- 
ish, $21.00 


Model 20 Compact, five- 
tube receiver. Less tubes 
and batteries, but with bat- 
tery cable attached, $60.00 


Model 35, six-tube receiver, 
shielded cabinet. Less tubes 
and batteries, but with bat- 
tery cable attached, $70.00 


me an hour to pack one—and at that I’d probably 
forget the pencil. 

I suppose you and Mother are wondering what 
happens to the boxes when the packers finish their 
performance. Wegot a bigsurprise 
when we found out. Will save up 
that story for my next letter. 


Your Aff’te Son, 


” * * * 
(Jack’s next letter will appear in the December Boys>Lif) 


For Mother and Dad, Everywhere 


If Jack and his brother had had time to count ail 
the tests and inspections that every Atwater Kent 
Receiving Set has to pass, they would have learned 
that the number is 159. 

To assure uniform quality in every Receiver and 
Radio Speaker bearing our name, every process is 
checked and double-checked—and then, as the 
boys found out, checked once more for certainty’s 
sake. 

When Atwater Kent Radio goes into your home, 
you find it works—and keeps on working—because 
we are “just as particular about little things as big 
ones.” Any Atwater Kent dealer would be glad 
to prove it for vou. 











